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You did not miss the January-February 
News & Letters. We are beginning 2006 
with February-March and continuing 
bimonthly after that. 



Workers battling for 
the next generation 


by Htun Lin 

Just before Christmas, 33,000 New York City transit 
.workers went on strike, shutting down the country’s 
largest public transportation system for the first time 
in 25 years. Workers rejected management demands to 
cut pensions for future workers. Also in dispute was 
the city’s demand to have workers pay for part of 
health care premiums. 

The city’s proposed two-tier pension system puts its 
budgetary crisis on the backs of workers, especially 
future workers. In spite of the threats to arrest union 
leaders and million-dollar-a-day fines imposed by the 
courts, transit workers prevailed in their principled 
stand against any kind of two-tier system. 

SAME FIGHT, DIFFERENT STRUGGLE 

This Strike reminded me vividly of our own eight- 
week strike in 1986 at Kaiser Permanente, the nation’s 
oldest and largest HMO. Management assured us then 
that existing workers were not going to be impacted, 
but in fact would be rewarded with bonuses, as soon as 
we voted in a new contract which included a 30% wage 
cut for future workers. 

We knew then, as New York transit workers clearly 
know now, accepting such a proposal meant the begin- 
ning of the end of our union by creating divisions 
between workers old and new. It was not for our own 
immediate gain that we all stayed out for as long as we 
did, but to preserve solidarity with future workers. 

It is no accident that the New York transit workers 
union, comprised primarily of minorities and immi- 
grants from places like the Caribbean, is so concerned 

Continued on page 3 
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Blacks in France 

by John Alan 


When two French youth, one of North African and 
another of West African heritage, died from electrocu- 
tion as they hid from police in an electrical substation, 
a youth rebellion broke out all over France, starting in 
the Paris suburbs on Oct. 27, 2005. It spread to 300 
towns. One person died and 1,500 were arrested. The 
youth who rioted are mostly third generation French 
citizens. They are the progeny of what the revolution- 
ary philosopher Frantz Fanon called the “wretched of 
the earth,” which was his characterization of those who 
struggled to assert their full humanity in the face of 
the brutal French colonialism of the 1950s and '60s. 

The youth are very direct about the object of their 
wrath — the constant police harassment of anyone with 
the “wrong” skin color. French of North and West 
African descent are still referred to as “immigrants” 
though they know no other society. The hated interior 
minister, Nicolas Sarkozy, whose policies have shaped 
police behavior, is the son of a Hungarian immigrant 
and, like many from other parts of Europe, has thor- 
oughly integrated into French society. The youth of the 
suburbs, however, are called “visible minorities.” 

The colossal unemployment rate of 40% among 
these youth reveals the pervasiveness of French 
racism, a continuing legacy of its colonial past. The law 
the government invoked to impose curfews in selected 
areas dates back to 1955 and the war in Algeria. 

The French facade of equality of all its citizens has 
been exploded as a myth. It is an abstraction of French 

Continued on page 8 
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From Iraq war to New Orleans, 
Bush agenda spawns crises 



New York transit workers on strike in December. 
(See report on page 3.) 


by Olga Domanski 

The growing opposition that George W. Bush is fac- 
ing has created a new climate in the country. It appears 
even in the ranks of Congress, on everything from his 
war in Iraq to the USA Patriot Act and now the outcry 
over the recent public revelation of his illegal spying on 
American citizens. Under attack, however, Bush's 
agenda, its imperial reach abroad and a drive to a sin- 
gle-party state at home, can become more dangerous. 

The shift in the momentum we are witnessing did 
not begin with the shocking disclosure by The New York 
Times on Dec. 16. There James Risen reported that 
President Bush had secretly ordered the National 
Security Agency to eavesdrop on American citizens 
without obtaining court-approved warrants, which are 


constitutionally required. While it is true that 
front page story unleashed such a storm of 
protest that it led almost immediately to biparti- 
san calls for a congressional investigation, evi- 
dence of the shift arose much earlier with the 
growing opposition at home to Bush's war on 
Iraq. 

At the same time, in the wake of Hurricane 
Katrina, the nationwide wave of disgust at 
Bush's unconscionable inaction and the prob- 
lems which persist today stand undeniably high 
in any measure of the shift of momentum in the 
Bush agenda. Whether the many-sided and 
growing opposition to Bush's agenda convinced 
The New York Times to finally reveal secret 
information it held for more than a year, the war 
in Iraq is what towers above all else in the ques- 
tions which have never been as numerous as 
today. 

COST OF IRAQ WAR 

We are in the third year of the Iraq .war and 
occupation whose excuses have long been com- 
pletely discredited. U.S. military fatalities 
recently rose past 2,000 dead and 15,500 wound- 
ed. These have contributed to the strong and 
steady turn away from the support Bush had 
continued to claim despite his up-and-down 
approval ratings through 2005. So has the great 
surge in the blood-letting that greeted the new 
year after a short-lived lull following the Iraqi 
parliamentary elections. 

The steadiest opposition has been waged by 
the families of the soldiers sacrificed for Bush's 
war. The most well-known protest, led by Cindy Shee- 
han, brought dissent directly to Bush's ranch last sum- 
mer. Another protest was created to raise the con- 
sciousness of youth in the Latino immigrant communi- 
ty. It was organized by Fernando Suarez del Sola, the 
father of Guerrero Azteca. Del Sola declared, "I consid- 
er this the historical moment in the U.S. to achieve a 
radical change. Since the Vietnam War, voices have 
never spoken out against the government as strongly 
as today" (see "A parent brings Iraq war home,” 
November-December 2005 N&L). 

Support for this war has dropped faster than it had 
for either of the other two most unpopular wars in U.S. 
history, in Vietnam and Korea. A generation later, 

Continued on page 10 


EDITORIAL 


The election of Evo Morales of the Movement Toward 
Socialism (MAS) as president of Bolivia in December is 
a defining event. For the first time a leader of the coun- 
try’s indigenous peoples became president (60% of Boli- 
vians are of indigenous descent), while the parties that 
dominated Bolivian politics for decades were virtually 
swept away. The MNR, which led Bolivia’s 1952 Revo- 
lution, got less than 7% of the vote, while the MIR and 
ADN, right-of-center parties that spent years in power, 
failed to win even a single parliamentary seat. 

MASS HATRED FOR NEO-LIBERALISM 

Morales’ vote total — 54% — reveals the extent of 
mass opposition to the “neo-liberal" agenda of subject- 
ing Latin America to the dictates of the U.S. and multi- 
national corporations. Bolivia was one of the first coun- 
tries to be subjected to the privatization and “economic 
restructuring" that has defined the world economy for 
the past two decades, and Morales’ election has sent a 
strong message that a new day may be dawning on the 
continent. 

The U.S. quickly denounced Morales’ victory, saying 
it was “concerned" about his support for coca leaf grow- 
ers — a source of as much as a third of the cocaine that 
ends up in the U.S. Yet it is very doubtful that the U.S. 
is mainly worried about Morales because of drugs. 
Morales repeatedly stated before and after the election 
that the production and distribution of cocaine will 
remain illegal in Bolivia. What he opposes is the com- 
plete eradication of the growing of coca leaf, which has 
been chewed for medicinal purposes for centuries in 
Bolivia, on the grounds that doing so would drive many 
peasants to starvation. 

In fact, the U.S. supported several Bolivian dictators 
in the 1970s and 1980s who were allies of the drug 
lords, such as Hugo Banzer and Garcia Meza, because 
- of their brutal repression of workers’ and peasants’ 
movements. 


ivia at the crossroads 

What really worries the Bush administration is that 
the struggles of workers, peasants, women and youth 
that led to Morales’ victory will further complicate its 
effort to keep Latin American nations in line with its 
dictates. 

OPPOSITION TO PRIVATIZATION, ELITE 

Since 1999 Bolivia has witnessed the explosive 
growth of a mass movement opposed to privatization of 
public services, exploitation by multinationals, and the 
collusion of the nation’s elite with U.S. policies. Mass 
uprisings in February and October 2003 demanded 
that profits gained by multinationals from Bolivia’s 
natural gas reserves (Bolivia has the second largest 
reserves in Latin America) be used to redress the coun- 
try’s crushing poverty. Another uprising in May and 
June 2005 called for the complete nationalization of 
Bolivia’s oil and gas reserves. 

There is a long tradition in Bolivia of support for 
national control of exports. Bolivia was the first coun- 
try in Latin America to nationalize its oil; it did so sev- 
eral years before Cardenas nationalized Mexico’s oil in 
the 1930s. The privatization of the Bolivian oil industry 
in the 1990s produced huge profits for U.S. -based com- 
panies, but did nothing to end Bolivia’s deep impover- 
ishment. 

Morales says he will reverse this legacy by revoking 
foreign firms’ ownership of oil and gas wells and insist 
that they sign service contracts with his government. 
These plans to redistribute gas and oil revenue largely 
follow the approach of Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez. Yet 
while the Bush administration strongly opposes such 
plans, they are not as radical as may appear at first 
sight. 

In Venezuela, Chavez recently demanded that for- 
eign oil companies become minority partners in the 
• state-rim oil industry. He also demanded an increase in 

Continued on page 9 
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For freedom, we must stop Alito 


WOMANS 


by Terry Moon 

Samuel Alito, George W. Bush's latest nominee to 
the Supreme Court, is the perfect right-wing ideologue 
for Bush's reign and this stage of capitalism's develop- 
ment. His record shows that he cares nothing for 
human rights, and 
has made a career 
based on finding 
ways to use the law to 
thwart and/or destroy 
what rights do exist, 

and to block realization of the human urge to self- 
development and freedom. This man found that the 
law allows the strip search of a ten-year-old girl who 
committed no crime; that the murder of a 15-year-old 
boy, shot in the back by . 
a cop while running 
from a $10 robbery, was 
justified, and the child's 
age and crime "essen- 
tially irrelevant"; who 
states he is "proud of my 
contributions in recent 
cases in which the gov- 
ernment has argued in 
the Supreme Court that 
racial and ethnic quotas 
should not be allowed 
and that the Constitu- 
tion does not protect a 
right to an abortion." 

CAPITALISM 
UNBOUND 



More than 50,000 women protest 
Alito worships the Jan - U ' to kee P abortion legal in Italy. 

state, especially its 

repressive powers, including the police. His — and 
Bush's — agenda is to drastically reinterpret the Con- 
stitution so that federal regulatory agencies like the 
National Labor Relations Board, Food and Drug 
Administration, Environmental Protection Agency, 
and the Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion will have no power to protect workers; ban dis- 
crimination against women, Blacks, minorities, and 
immigrants; stop pollution; or keep the food and drug 
supply safe. Alito's Constitutional interpretation lets 
loose capitalism to exploit and expand, while denying 
any and all avenues for redress for those who get in the 
way of that inhuman juggernaut. 

If the craven Democrats fight Alito’s confirmation 
(as we go to press, the vote is pending in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee), it won't be over women's right 
to control our own bodies. The opportunist Hillary 
Clinton made this clear last January as she "reached 
out" to anti-abortion fanatics, ingratiatingly saying, "I, 
for one, respect those who believe with all their hearts 
and conscience that there are no circumstances under 
which any abortion should ever be available." (My 
emphasis.) Clinton never explained why she would 
"respect" those who would cause the death, maiming 
and misery of countless women. 

If the pusillanimous Democrats fight, it will be 
because they were pushed to do so by civil rights 
groups, workers and unions, older people, immigrants' 
rights groups, the disabled, lesbians and gays, almost 
all mainstream environmental groups, and the poor, as 
well as women. By no accident, these are the same 
groups that came together in the largest march in his- 
tory, the 2004 March for Women’s Lives. By pretending 
to ignore that outpouring, whose rank and file 
expressed much more than the narrow aspirations of 
the leadership to put a pathetic John Kerry in office 
(see May 2004 N&L, "Women make history in massive 
rally"), the Bush administration tried to convince the 
movement that it was powerless to impact the future. 

The answer to that drive to control the minds of 


humanity cannot be retreat or quiescence. 

IDEA OF FREEDOM IN CONTENTION 

The nomination of Alito is an ideological act, a fur- 
thering of Bush's drive to control our minds and 
destroy any vision of the future 
other than capitalism's deadly 
development and this society's 
deepening sexism, racism, 
homophobia, and retrogression. 
As countless demonstrations 
have shown, it will take more than millions in the 
street or a gutless Democratic Party to change what 
Bush set in motion with control of Congress and now 
the Supreme Court within his grasp. 

What will aid in our struggle for the 
minds of humanity, for a way to move 
towards the kind of society that so 
many long for — one based on truly 
new, truly human relations— is Marx- 
H ist-Humanism's re-creation of Marx’s 
Marxism. That makes explicit that 
Marx's philosophy recognizes the full 
potential of what it means to be 
human, and never separates the self- 
development of every woman, man, and 
child from the self-development of the 
idea of freedom. 

It is, after all, the idea of what free- 
dom is that is in contention with Alito's 
nomination. To Bush and Alito, free- 
dom is the right of capitalism to 
expand and exploit all in its path — all 



by Mary Jo Grey 

ASWAT (Voices), a group of Palestinian gay women 
from different cities and backgrounds in Palestine and 
Israel, announced the launching of their website: 
http://www.aswatgroup.org/english, a "platform from 
which we can reach out with our voices to all people." 
Starting as an email list group four years ago they 
eventually decided to organize as a group "to provide 
support for each other and put the issue of sexual pref- 
erence on the Palestinian societal agenda." 


The annual 16 Days of Activism Against Gender Vio- 
lence, an international campaign emphasizing that 
violence against women is a human rights violation, 
occurred Nov. 25 (International Day Against Violence 
Against Women) to Dec. 10 (International Human 
Rights Day). That period also highlighted World AIDS 
Day (Dec. 1) and the 16th anniversary of the Montreal 
Massacre (Dec. 6), when a misogynist gunman mur- 
dered 14 women students at the Ecole Polytechnique. 
The theme, "For the Health of Women, For the Health 
of the World: No More Violence," highlighted the con- 
nection between violence against women and 
HIV/AIDS. Since it began in 1991, 1,700 organizations 
in 130 countries have participated. 


in, barriers to its inhuman development. 
To women, Blacks, workers, immi- 
grants, and the poor, freedom is 
expressed in our quest for wholeness, for self-develop- 
ment and new, truly human relations. For that, a revo- 
lution in thought and in life is indispensable. The fight 
to stop Alito can't be separated from the fight for free- 
dom. That starts with fighting Alito, now! 

Zapatista women 

Editor's note: Gabriela Martinez Lopez, on a nation- 
al speaking tour, spoke in Memphis on "Women Con- 
fronting Globalization. " She traveled with her transla- 
tor, Jennifer Miller, who represented the Mexico Soli- 
darity Network and contributed to the discussion. We 
print excerpts of Lopez ’s talk. 

I'm a sociologist living and working in the Zapatista 
community since 1997. 1 feel this is my struggle too, it 
includes everybody. The indigenous women in rebellion 
in Chiapas appear as part.of an insurgent army where 
they have gained a place in discussion and action in 
order to denounce the injustices that men and women 
have suffered for over 513 years. 

With the Zapatista uprising, a space was opened for 
women to change their own mentality, to reevaluate 
who they are as women and as indigenous communi- 
ties. As one indigenous, Commandant Esther, said, 
"The woman is exploited three times: for being indige- 
nous, for being poor, and for being a woman. And she is 
exploited equally by her companion." 

In a meeting with the maximum authority of the 
EZLN in March 1993, the insurgent women presented 
what became known as the "Zapatista Women's Revo- 
lutionary Law (WRL)" to reclaim their right to decide 
when, and with whom, they would marry, and to decide 
about their own bodies. This is a revolution inside the 
indigenous community. The women walked from com- 
munity to Community for about ten years, asking 
women what they would like changed. They put toge- 
ther the demands of thousands and the WRL was bom 
and guides life in the liberated communities. 

Women now have autdnomy to make political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural decisions for their commu- 
nities and country. For example, in many indigenous 
languages, if it's a "custom" that a man hits a woman, 
it's considered his "right," and there are many things 
women assimilate in the same way. But changes have 
been achieved by women speaking among themselves, 
helping each other overcome fear and defend them- 
selves from injustices they face in their everyday lives. 
Some injustices include: forced humility, not laughing 
out loud, not showing your teeth when you laugh, not 
participating in politics, having to marry who you don't 
want, and to have as many children as God commands. 

In the first peace dialogue held between the EZLN 
and the government, the demand the women made was 
to construct infrastructures for preventive sexual and 
reproductive health, because many indigenous women 
die for lack of basic healthcare. Today the Zapatistas 
are constructing five health clinics for women, run by 
indigenous women. 

Many women Zapatistas organized themselves in 
artisan cooperatives like the one we represent, Women 
For Dignity. Many women's husbands are away, work- 
ing in cities for the organization: So they better their 
families' lives by selling their artistry. 

The Zapatistas have embarked on a new national 
political campaign, the Sixth Declaration. They hope to 
consult with social bases of all of Mexico to construct a 
struggle under new principles and methods of clear 
changes of action and definition of the Left, anti-neo- 
liberal, anti-patriarchal, anti-capitalist, anti-racist. It 
is, in part, against the power of money, and false values 
that are introduced by the discrimination- of women 
and ethnicities. 
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Muki Bonaparte 
remembered 

"The ideology of a system in which women are con- 
sidered as 'inferior beings' has submitted Timorese 
women to a double exploitation: A general form, which 
applies without distinction to both men and women, 
and which manifests itself by forced labor, starvation 
salaries, racism, etc.... Another form of a specific char- 
acter, directed to women in particular.” This voice of 
freedom fighter Rosa Muki Bonaparte was one of hun- 
dreds of thousands stilled by the genocide committed 
against East Timor by the Indonesian government 
- with full U.S. support. 

After 30 years, the truth is coming out as 1,000 for- 
merly classified U.S. documents have been released on 
the 30th anniversary of East Timor's Nov. 28, 1975 dec- 
laration of independence. Presidents Ford, Carter, and 
George Bush tried to bury the information because, as 
the director of the National Security Archive's Indone- 
sia and East Timor Documentation Project stated: "We 
expect... to demonstrate, as these documents do, that 
Indonesia's invasion and occupation of East Timor, and 
the resulting crimes against humanity occurred in an 
international context in which the support of powerful 
nations, especially the U.S., was indispensable." 

As Acheh struggles to recover from the tsunami that 
devastated the land, Rosa Muki Bonaparte’s struggle 
continues there against the Indonesian government, 
which, again with a U.S. stamp of approval, persists in 
murdering those struggling for freedom. 

— TM 

Rights under attack 

The right wing is intensifying their fight to stop 
abortion and women's right to contraceptives. At the 
end of 2005, the Indiana Supreme Court upheld a law 
requiring women seeking an abortion to get counseling 
about medical risks and alternatives, and wait 18 
hours before having the procedure. January saw Wis- 
consin Gov. Jim Doyle veto a bill requiring women 
seeking an abortion to be told a five-month fetus feels 
pain. In Massachusetts, Gov. Mitt Romney's attempt 
to veto a bill making the morning-after pill widely 
available was overridden by the State legislature. In 
Missouri, Planned Parenthood challenged in Court 
Gov. Matt Blunt's legislation allowing lawsuits against 
people who help teenagers get abortions not only in 
Missouri, which has a parental consent law, but in Illi- 
nois, which does not! In Illinois, ten pharmacy owners 
are suing Gov. Rod Blagojevich over a rule requiring 
state pharmacies to fill prescriptions for the morning- 
after pill. He mandated the rule after pro-choice 
demonstrators surrounded a Chicago pharmacy 
protesting a pharmacist’s refusal to dispense a doctor- 
prescribed emergency contraceptive. 

— MJG 

Women as peacemakers 

Women have proven, in a variety of conflicts in a 
wide range of countries and cultures, their ability to 
bridge overwhelming divides. So why aren’t more 
women included at the peace table? This is not a sexist 
divide; Extraordinary men have changed the course of 
history with their peacemaking. But women are the 
most powerful voice for peace in times of conflict. Is it 
because women have a biological, innate gift? I would 
argue this is not the case. 

First, men usually come straight from war to the 
negotiating table. They often can't step back and scru- 
tinize the situation logically. Women, usually excluded 
from planning and executing violence, often come to 
the peace table from their homes, focusing on family 
care and the safety of their community. A British par- 
ticipant in the Northern Ireland peace talks noted, for 
example, that when the parties became bogged down 
by abstract issues and past offenses, "the women would 
talk about their loved ones, their bereavement, their 
children and their hopes for the future." These deeply 
personal comments reminded the parties that security 
for all citizens mattered. 

Second, because our voices have been ignored, 
women have turned to self-organized, grassroots meth- 
ods of change and are often at the center of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, popular protests, electoral 
referenda and other citizen-empowering movements. 
This ability to transcend conflict and connect with 
other women was created through necessity. 

Third, though social science supports the stereotype 
of women as generally more collaborative than men 
and more inclined toward consensus and compromise, I 
balk at this claim, viewing it as a reason we are rele- 
gated to more passive "women’s" work. I believe that 
women’s status as second-class citizens has made them 
adept at finding ways to cope with problems. 

The key reason behind women's marginalization 
may be that everyone recognizes just how good they are 
at forging peace. A UN official stated that in Africa, 
women are often excluded from negotiating because 
the leaders "are afraid the women will compromise." In 
reality, many rulers don’t want the wars to stop. 

Women know! that the goal is not merely the absence 
of war, but -the creation of a sustainable peace by fos- 
tering fundamental societal changes. Women, who are 
often the real victims of war, understand this in a deep 
and personal way. Lasting peace must be homegrown. 

—Anna M., Memphis 
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Bloody hands in West Virginia mine explosion 


DETROIT — The explosion that ripped through the 
Sago coal mine in central West Virginia on Jan. 2 set off 
a two-day chain of events that riveted the attention of 
the nation on the unfolding drama involving 13 min- 
ers, rescue teams, state and federal safety officials, 
miners' families and the entire community of Sago. 

Thousands of written articles and TV reports 
described the peril of the 13 miners as rescue crews, 
slowly assembled, cautiously advanced into the mine 
11 hours after the blast. Air samples obtained through 
a hole drilled from the ground into the mine revealed 
deadly accumulations of toxic carbon monoxide gas. 
While the miners carried canisters of oxygen, these 
were good for only 10 hours. 

GRIM DISCOVERY 

On the evening of the second day, rescuers reported 
they found the body of one miner, probably killed by 
the explosion. Just before midnight, a report reached 
the church where the families were gathered that the 
remaining 12 miners were alive, unleashing emotional 
jubilation. Even though company officials knew by 
then that only one miner had survived, they waited for 
three hours to tell the families the truth, that all the 
others were dead. 

Their joyous exultation turned into furious grief. The 
miners had barricaded themselves in an area with 
fresh air, but the barricade could not protect them from 
the deadly carbon monoxide that killed all but one. 

Many questions have been raised that need answers: 
What caused the explosion? Why was the mine allowed 
to operate when its safety record was three times 
worse than the average mine? It had 202 safety viola- 
tions in the past two years, 50 of them since last Octo- 
ber. Many of them were serious enough to set off explo- 
sions and cause roof falls. Why did it take so long to 
assemble the rescue teams? Why did only one miner, 
Randal McCloy Jr., survive? Why were reports from 
within the mine so miscommunicated? Why did com- 
pany officials wait three hours to tell families the truth 
and avoid the emotional roller coaster they endured? 

WHO CARES ABOUT SAFETY? 

From my own experience in a coal mine explosion in 
West Virginia in 1949, I know something about what 
those doomed miners must have felt. My own explosion 
resulted from management "miscommunication": one 


WORKSHOP 


Continued from page 1 

about the welfare of future workers. I know, as a son of 
immigrants, the many sacrifices my parents endured 
in order to provide a better future for their children. 
Many immigrant families came to America, or else- 
where, for the benefit of future generations. 

Mayor Bloomberg of New York City called the pre- 
dominantly Black and minority workers thugs, just as 
the French interior minister in Paris had called chil- 
dren of Arab and North African immigrants scum. 
TWU President Toussaint responded to the Mayor by 
asking, 'You tell me how many thugs you know who 
wake up at three in the morning to make sure the 
trains run on time." 

Bloomberg’s racist -demagoguery comes in a climate 
of politicians playing on fears in a post September 11 
world. Workers standing up for their rights has now 
become, in his words, “irresponsible" and “selfish." He 
insinuated that the strike was an attack on New York. 

BLUDGEONED WITH 'NATIONAL SECURITY' 

We have seen that much of the new obsession with 
national security has very little to do with any real 
security, but is, instead, used to attack immigrants. It 
is also another way to force management’s takebacks 
down our throats. 

West Coast dockworkers experienced this in 2002 
when port owners had locked them out. Bush invoked 
a Taft-Hartley injunction to force them back to work on 
management’s terms. West Coast dockers have always 
been very active, not just with their own immediate 
interests, but in supporting other workers’ struggles 
internationally. 

Bush personally intervened in the dockworkers’ 
struggle because that local labor dispute had the 
potential of bringing global commerce to a halt. He 
used the club of “national security" to defeat the dock- 
workers’ strike even after they agreed to leave the 
picket lines only to load military cargo related to 
Bush’s war in Iraq. 

For capitalists, security means providing stability 
for the free flow of commodities at all costs, specifical- 
ly at the cost of workers’ health and welfare. Where’s 
the security when workers like those in a West Vir- 
ginia coal mine were allowed to die in a preventable 
accident because the government didn’t enforce exist- 
ing safety regulations? They allowed the coal company 
to continue operating while accumulating hundreds of 
citations for safety violations. 

We are fighting for real security by trying to tear 
down barriers that capital puts up to restrict free 
movement to immigrate to improve the lot of our fam- 
ilies. Another barrier is the one between generations in 
the form of a two-tier work place. The New York tran- 
sit workers risked a strike in the face of tremendous 
legal pitfalls to combat management’s proposed two- 
tier conditions. The firmest international solidarity is 
required to overcome capitalism’s barriers. 


boss failed to tell my boss how far his crew had cut into 
the coal, and a dynamite blast in my work area set off 
a coal dust explosion that knocked me out and threw 
me about 50 feet. 

My face, my hair, my clothing were all saturated 
with fine coal dust. I was lucky to be alive, along with 
two others who were injured, but management was 
never penalized for that violation. 

Unlike the Sago mine, the coal mine I was working 
in was unionized. That can make a big difference 
where safety is concerned, because a miner in a non- 
union mine who complains about a safety violation can 
be fired on the spot. He has no protection from the 
absolute power that management exercises. Without 
union protection, I certainly would have been fired for 
reporting safety violations. 

I also know that production is everything in the 
mine, and a boss will do anything to get that last pound 
of coal, including risking miners’ lives. Like most min- 


Safeway sweatshops 



OAKLAND, CAL — Some 200 demonstrators, mostly Lati- 
no, in front of Oakland's largest Safeway supermar- 
ket supported janitors at Safeway working seven 
day weeks with no overtime pay for a subcontractor. 
The Nov. 22 rally organized by SEIU Local 1877 fea- 
tured janitors from Albertsons supermarkets, and 
from Oakland, San Francisco and San Jose. 

NYC Itansit workers 

NEW YORK — Some 37,000 militant transit workers of 
Transport Workers Union Local 100 nearly brought 
New York City to a standstill by going out on strike for 
three days beginning Dec. 20. The walkout followed the 
expiration of their contract on Dec. 15 and a weekend 
of negotiating in bad faith on the part of the Metropol- 
itan Transportation Authority. 

As the largest mass transit system in the country, 
seven million people utilize the city’s buses and sub- 
ways daily. For three days we were reminded of the 
power of the working class to bring capitalism to its 
knees at the very heart of its global system. The strike 
also demonstrated how well placed urban transporta- 
tion workers are to exploit a vulnerability of capital- 
ism, its need to move workers to work. 

Central to the union’s demands were maintaining 
retirement age at 55, vital for transit jobs that are high 
stress or underground, and opposing payments into 
health and pension plans from new hires that would 
have created a two- tier system. Primarily this was 
about respect on the job, in opposition to the despotic 
workplace control transit workers labor under. 

While the real strike issue was not wages, the MTA 
proposal of less than an 11% increase over three years 
may not even keep up with the region’s inflation rate, 
much less compensate for sub-inflation raises under 
the sellout contract the union signed three years ago. 

The transit workers received support from other 
unions and from workers throughout the city. A rally 
the day before brought out other city unions, hotel 
workers, retail clerks, nurses, teachers and janitors. 

The union was under assault, however, from major 
media outlets and the mayor, and from the governor, 
who has authority over the MTA. In a thinly veiled 
racist attack, Mayor Bloomberg referred to the mostly 
non-white workers as thugs, called them selfish and 
greedy, and threatened to fine each worker $25,000 per 
day. A state judge fined the union $1 million a day. 

.The TWU International joined the public denuncia- 
tion, calling for Local 100 to end the strike. 

The last time Local 100 walked out was in 1980, for 
over a week. This time around the leadership, which 
rose out of the radical New Directions caucus, seemed 
compelled from below to show its mettle and gain 
something for the workers. Many accuse it of now being 
disconnected with the rank and file. 

In 1966, under the leadership of Mike Quill, the 
union staged a major walkout that lasted 11 days, dur- 
ing which the leadership was jailed. In reaction to that 
strike, a year later the state legislature enacted the 
extremely harsh Taylor Law, which declared strikes by 
public employees illegal. 

Under that law not only are state and city workers’ 
unions penalized with fines, but each worker loses two 
days pay for every day they are out on strike. Despite 
such threats the transit workers took a valiant stand 
against the further erosion of pay, benefits, and work- 
place control that afflict workers everywhere within an 
increasingly globalized capitalist system. 

Part of what was at stake was the very effectiveness 
of strikes and how the public perceives them. The way 
this strike was framed in public discussion worked to 


ers in my mine, I often refused an order by my boss to 
work in life-threatening conditions. In a non-union 
mine, a miner would not refuse such an order — many 
have died because of that, and are dying today. 

HOLLOW REASSURANCES 

Investigations by state officials and the U.S. Mine 
Health and Safety Administration are underway, and 
will continue for some time, to "assure that this never 
happens again” — only it will. Now we come to the most 
important issue of why this tragedy happened in the 
first place, and it lies directly in the policies and prac- 
tices of the Bush administration. It is no secret that 
this administration has gutted the health and safety 
agencies in this country, slashing the funding for their 
operations and cutting the number of investigators 
that staff them. Moreover, appointed to head these 
agencies are corporate officials who have turned them 
into cheerleaders for corporations. 

While these agencies have never been adequately 
funded or staffed, they have been so decimated by the 
Bush administrators that they cannot possibly cover 
their jurisdictions- — even if there are conscientious 
investigators, which too many are not. It is why miners 
and their families, as well as workers in other indus- 
tries, believe they will never get the truth from MHSA 
officials, who have no credibility since they have 
reduced or eliminated fines against coal operators for 
safety violations, delayed or thrown out reports of vio- 
lations and often blame workers for the violations. 
Agencies that were created originally to protect the 
workers have been turned into corporate weapons 
against workers. 

Nevertheless, workers, especially miners, continue 
to battle their oppression to maintain their lives and 
very humanity. It is possible that the Sago disaster will 
create such a public outcry against the outrages it 
exposed that demands for much-needed safety reforms 
can no longer be ignored by officials and legislators. 

—Andy Phillips 

co-author, The Coal Miners General Strike of 1949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the IIS, 


defy anti-union law 

undermine support for it. 

All attention focused on the strike’s illegality, not on 
the MTA's illegalities. The Taylor Law provides no pro- 
tection against management bargaining in bad faith. 

At least as important as the legal issues Was the dis- 
regard for the notion of "No contract, no work," which 
used to be an axiomatic principle of the labor move- 
ment. The climate is such that many city employees, 
including teachers, paramedics and EMTs, who recent- 
ly held a rally at City Hall, now often work years under 
the terms of an expired contract. 

This contributed in large part to the union backing 
down. In an effort to get negotiations restarted after 
the MTA broke them off when the strike began, the 
TWU said they would go back to work without a con- 
tract and would negotiate if the pension issue were 
taken off the table. The mayor and the governor, how- 
ever, publicly pronounced that there would be no nego- 
tiations while workers were out on strike. 

The union capitulated, at least publicly, before hav- 
ing won anything. After three days in which both sides 
met with mediators, the union’s Executive Board, 
claiming progress had been made, voted to go back to 
work and agreed to a media blackout while negotia- 
tions resumed. While the strike won a victory in keep- - 
ing the pension issue off the table and keeping the 
retirement age at 55, was returning to work under 
these conditions a missed moment? 

If the rank and file ratifies this contract expiring in 
January 2009, which seems likely, workers will pay 2% 
of their salaries into their health plans, which will drop 
the raises further below inflation levels. But they will 
still pay nothing into their pension funds. 

The MTA had wanted to make new hires contribute 
more, just as other municipal unions have already 
accepted two-tier terms. Local President Roger Tous- 
saint argued that a two-tier system would mean the 
death of the union. — Joshua Skolnlk 

Tehran strikers jailed 

The Iranian bus drivers’ strike on Dec. 25 paralyzed 
Tehran. It was called to protest the Dec. 22 arrest of 
several leaders of the bus drivers union, Sherkat 
Vahed. The drivers went back to work after Tehran’s 
mayor Ghalibaf promised to release their leaders. On 
Jan. 7, they continued to press for their demands by 
driving with their headlights on during the day. 

As of Jan. 8, union leader Mansour Osanlou has not 
been released. In addition, three other union activists 
have been arrested following the action on Jan. 7. 

Other labor activists had already been sentenced to 
prison terms ranging from two to five years for holding 
a May Day gathering on May 1, 2004 at the Children’s 
Park in the city of Saqiz. Among the sentenced 
activists are Mahmud Salehi, the spokesman for the 
Coordinating Committee for the Creation of a Workers’ 
Organization, and Mohsen Hakimi, the translator of 
Georg Lukacs’ The Young Hegel. 

For more information go to http://www.komiteye- 
hamahangi.com. 

-Sheila Sahar 
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Marx and the Black World 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYA 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

In Black History Month in 2006, the racist face of 
U.S. capitalism and the Bush administration has 
been exposed in the abandonment of New Orleans in 
the post-Hurricane Katrina flood. The outrage world- 
wide, which has not disappeared, calls on us to 
restate Karl Mars's liberatory vision. Towards that 
perspective, we reprint part of Raya Dunayevskaya's 
essay, "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between 
the U.S. and Africa," first published in 1983, the 20th 
anniversary of the mass March on Washington for 
"Freedom Now!" That also was the 20th anniversary 
of the Marxist Humanist statement, American Civi- 
lization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard. Also 
called an "Introduction/Overview," the second and 
third sections are included here. A new edition of the 
book is available from N&L. See page 7 to order. 


EMERGENCE OF THE THIRD WORLD AS 
MARX FORESAW IT 

W hat American Civilization on Trial reveals is 
both Marx's deep American roots and his 
Promethean vision. Take the succinct way in 
which Marx pinpointed the situation in the Civil War 
at its darkest moment, as the war dragged on and the 
Southern generals were winning so decisively as to 
produce a defeatist attitude in the North. Where others 
looked at the military forces, Marx looked at the forces 
of revolution: "A single Negro regiment would have a 
remarkable effect on Southern nerves.. .a war of this 
kind must be conducted along revolutionary lines" 
(Letter from Marx to Engels, Aug. 7, 1862). 

From his very first break with capitalism, as he dis- 
covered a whole new continent of thought and of revo- 
lution which he called "a new Humanism," capitalism 
is what Marx critiqued and fought against throughout 
his life. Here is how he described the origins of Euro- 
pean capitalism: 

"The discovery of gold and silver in America, the 
extirpation, enslavement and entombment in mines of 
the aboriginal population, the beginning of the conquest 
and looting of the East Indies, the turning of Africa into 
a warren for the commercial hunting of Black skins, sig- 
nalized the rosy dawn of the era of capitalist produc- 
tion" ( Capital ', Vol. 1, p. 823, Kerr edition). 

The unmasking of Western civilization's racism by 
its Black dimension in revolutionary moments of mass 
upsurge makes imperative a most serious return, on 
this centenary of Marx's death, to his critical, revolu- 
tionary unmasking of Western civilization's capitalist 
foundations... 

Frantz Fanon was absolutely right when, in our age, 
he wrote: "Two centuries ago, a former European 
colony decided to catch up with Europe. It succeeded so 
well that the U.S. became a monster..." The extreme 
urgency of dealing with that global monster today 
demands that the struggles be tightly woven together 
with a total philosophy. As we work it out for our age, 
what is needed is a concentration, at one and the same 
time, on 1) the trail to the 1980s from Marx's last 
decade, and 2) revolutionary Black thought. 

It was in his last decade that Marx discovered still 
newer paths to revolution. Present-day existing state- 
capitalisms calling themselves Communist, like Russia 
and China, have totally abandoned both the philosophy 
and the actuality of Marx's "revolution in permanence." 
Marx, on the other hand, began introducing fundamen- 
tal changes in his greatest theoretical work, Capital, 
which disclosed his new perceptions of the possibility of 
a revolution in technologically underdeveloped lands 
before the technologically advanced West. 

Take the simple word "so-called" placed by Marx in 
the title of the final part of Capital : "The So-Called 
Primitive Accumulation of Capital.” Though that word 
has been disregarded by post-Marx Marxists, it touch- 
es the burning question of our day — the relationship of 
technologically advanced countries to the technologi- 
cally underdeveloped Third World. Marx was saying 
with that word, "so-called," that it wasn't true that cap- 
italism's carving up of the Asian and African world 
characterized only the primitive stage of capitalism. 

To further stress that technologically advanced cap- 
italism has not at all left behind the so-called primitive 
stage of turning Africa into "a warren for hunting black 
skins" and forcing them into slavery in "civilized" coun- 
tries, Marx subordinated the whole section of Part 8 
and made it integral to Part 7, "Accumulation of Capi- 
tal." There it reached its highest point — the concentra- 
tion and centralization of capital. Thereupon, Marx 
added a whole new paragraph to the 1875 French edi- 
tion of Capital, which showed that this continued out- 
reach into imperialism "successively annexed exten- 
sive areas of the New World, Asia and Australia. " 

As Marx then turned to study pre-capitalist soci- 
eties, be it of the Native Americans, the Indians in Mor- 
gan's Ancient Society, or the Australian aborigine des- 
ignated by Marx as "the intelligent Black", he hit out 
against anyone trying to transform his chapter, "The 
Historical Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation" into a 
"Universal.” Marx insisted that he had been describing 
the particular, historic stage of Western capitalism; 
that other societies need not follow that path. If they 
did, they would "lose the finest chance ever offered by 
history to a people and undergo all the fatal vicissi- 


tudes of the capitalist regime." 

REVOLUTIONS IN PHILOSOPHY & IN FACT 

Marx's projection of the possibility of a revolution 
coming first in technologically underdeveloped lands 
achieved a new meaning for our age with the emer- 
gence of a whole new Third World, as well as new mass 
struggles and the birth of new revolutionary forces as 
reason. The Black dimension in the U.S. as well as in 
Africa showed that we had indeed, reached a totally 
new movement from practice to theory that was itself 
a new form of theory. It was this new movement from 
practice — those new voices from below — which we 
heard, recorded, and dialectically developed. Those 
voices demanded that a new movement from theory be 
rooted in that movement from practice and become 
developed to the point of philosophy — a philosophy of 
world revolution. 

Our very first major theoretical work, Marxism and 
Freedom, cast in the context of that movement from 
practice, was followed 
by a series of pam- 
phlets in which the 
voices of all the revo- 
lutionary forces — 
workers, Blacks, 

women and youth — 
could be heard: from 
Workers Battle 
Automation to Free- 
dom Riders Speak for 
Themselves, and from 
The Free Speech 
Movement and the 
Negro Revolution to 
Working Women for 
Freedom. Indeed, it 
was not only the voic- 
es of the Freedom 
Riders we heard in 
1961, but the story of 
the magnificent Black 
women in Mississippi who called themselves "Woman 
Power Unlimited" and came to the aid of the jailed 
Freedom Riders. 

American Civilization on Trial cast a new illumina- 
tion on the two-way road between Africa and the U.S. 
via the West Indies by showing that what, to the capi- 
talists, was the triangular trade of rum, molasses and 
slaves, was, to the Blacks, the ever-live triangular 
development of internationalism, masses in motion 
and ideas. This triangular development remains the 
dominant force to this day. 

In our epoch, the dynamism of ideas in Africa comes 
out in sharp focus as we contrast it to the weary Amer- 
ican bourgeois ideologues who declared the 1950s to be 
"the end of ideology" just when a whole new Third 
World emerged. As against what the capitalist ideo- 
logues wrote then, consider the 1959 speech by Leopold 
Sedar Senghor to the Constitutive Congress which 
united Mali and Senegal: 

"A nation that refuses to keep its rendezvous with 
history, that does not believe itself to be the bearer of a 
unique message — that nation is finished, ready to be 
placed in a museum. The Negro African is not finished 
even before he gets started. Let him speak; above all, 
let him act. Let him bring like a leaven, his message to 
the world in order to help build a universal civiliza- 
tion.. .Let us recapitulate Marx's positive contributions. 
They are: the philosophy of humanism, economic theo- 
ry, dialectical method." 

It is true that Africa, too, has since undergone many 
retreats, as the Union of Mali and Senegal has broken 
up and Senghor has retrogressed in thought, as well. It 
is not true that the mass freedom struggles have abat- 
ed. Nor is it true that Senghor represents all of African 
thought. Frantz Fanon was the opposite, both in 
thought and in act, and it is his philosophy that is alive 
as far as South Africa is concerned and, indeed, can 
become a foundation for today's freedom struggles 
worldwide. It was this new stage in the two-way road 
that we presented in our 1978 pamphlet Frantz Fanon, 
Soweto and American Black Thought. 

If we return to the year 1959, when Senghor made 
the Address to his Congress, we find that to be the 
same year that Frantz Fanon addressed the Second 
Congress of Black Artists and Writers meeting in 
Rome, where he said: "The consciousness of self is not 
the closing of a door to communication. Philosophic 


thought teaches us, on the contrary, that it is its guar- 
antee. National consciousness, which is not national- 
ism, is the only thing that will give us an internation- 
al dimension." 

Furthermore, this was not philosophy for its own 
sake or history as past, because Fanon was contrasting 
the Black worker to the Black intellectual in that bat- 
tle against colonialism: 

"History teaches us clearly that the battle against 
colonialism does not run straight away along the lines 
of nationalism... It so happens that the unpreparedness 
of the educated classes, the lack of practical links 
between them and the mass of the people, their lazi- 
ness, and let it be said, their cowardice at the decisive 
moment of the struggle will give rise to tragic 
mishaps," ( Wretched of the Earth, p. 121, Grove Press 
edition) 

In this, too, Fanon’s vision saw far, which is why the 
final chapter of the 1973 work Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion — "New Passions and New Forces: The Black 

Dimension, the Anti- 
Vietnam War Youth, 
Rank-and-File Labor, 
Women's Liberation" — 
quoted the American 
Black auto worker who 
gave the philosophy of 
Humanism its sharpest 
edge: 

"There is no middle 
road anymore. The days 
we accepted 'we have to 
take the lesser of two 
evils’ are gone. You have 
to go to the extreme 
now. Racism is the issue 
here, and to rid our- 
^ selves of that, to be 
Humanist, we need a 
5 revolution." 

" The Black Conscious- 
ness Movement recog- 
nizes Fanon as a great Third World theorist, at the 
same time that they recognize Steve Biko's unique cre- 
ativity in the Soweto uprising in 1976 and in founding 
their great new movement. This is precisely why South 
Africa's barbaric apartheid system murdered Biko in 
September 1977. 

It was no accident that Charles Denby, the Black 
production worker-editor of News & Letters since its 
birth, felt impelled in 1978 to add a new Part II to the 
story of his life which had been published in 1952 as 
Indignant Heart. Thus, Part II of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker's Journal begins with the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott in the very year News and Letters Com- 
mittees was bom and ends with a chapter on "The 
Worldwide Struggle for Freedom" which discusses "the 
American Black identification with Soweto and Biko, 
with Fanon and Caribbean thought." It becomes clear 
why this story of Denby's Life, North and South, which 
sums up a half century of freedom struggles, from the 
struggles of rural Blacks in the South to the wildcat 
strikes of Black workers in the North, concludes with 
this Black worker's declaration: "I consider my story as 
part of the worldwide struggles for freedom.” 

It is in Azania (South Africa) that the most exciting 
events are now unfolding, revealing how the mine 
workers there are both organizing and thinking their 
own thoughts. A simple word — "Amandla!" (Power) — 
tells how new a stage they have reached. It is this word 
which Teboho Noka, an organizer for the National 
Union of Mine Workers, used in order to stress that not 
only are they fighting for different conditions of labor 
and higher wages, but for "Amandla" — adding: "It shall 
be ours." It is that feeling of fighting for nothing less 
than freedom which transforms the struggle from a 
mere trade union battle to one for a whole new society. 

Like Marx in his day, Fanon, in our age, declared his 
philosophy to be a "new humanism," as he developed it 
most originally in his Wretched of the Earth'. "Com- 
rades, let us flee from this motionless movement where 
gradually dialectic is changing into the logic of equilib- 
rium. Let us consider the question of mankind" (p. 
254). "For Europe, for ourselves and for humanity, com- 
rades, we must turn over a new leaf, we must work out 
new concepts, and try to set afoot a new man” (p. 255). 
"This, new humanity cannot do otherwise than define a 
new humanism both for itself and for others" (p. 197). 
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Dunayevskaya's Power of Negativity, a critique 


Editor's note: The following review of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya's The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx (edited and Intro- 
duced by Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson, Lexing- 
ton Books, 2002) by Chris Arthur appeared last year in 
the journal Studies in Marxism. We publish Arthur's 
review along with a response by Kevin B. Anderson. 
The next issue of N&L will contain Arthur's response 
to Anderson and Anderson's rejoinder. 

by Chris Arthur 

Author of The Hew Dialectic and Marx's Capital 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987) was an original 
Marxist thinker and activist. She once served as Trot- 
sky’s secretary; but, together with C. L. R. James, she 
broke with mainstream Trotskyism, and developed a 
theory of state-capitalism supposed to comprehend 
Roosevelt, Hitler, and Stalin. She and James took up 
the study of Hegel’s Logic, following in the footsteps of 
Lenin in 1915. Having broken also with James, from 
the mid-'50s she developed her own self-styled "Marx- 
ist-Humanism." She was one of the first to study 
Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts, and Lenin’s philosophical 
notebooks. Indeed she had to translate both for herself 
since English language versions were still lacking. 

The first fruit of this work was her pathbreaking 
Marxism and Freedom (1958). Digging still deeper into 
Hegel, she wrote Philosophy and Revolution (1973), 
and many other books and articles. The volume before 
us, The Power of Negativity, is a selection from her 
numerous letters, notebooks, and articles, on the 
dialectic in Hegel and Marx, written in her inimitable 
lapel-grabbing style. It should be said straightaway 
that this is not for the beginner. .But for those already 
acquainted with Raya Dunayevskaya through one or 
more of her works, it provides fascinating background 
on the development of her thought. 

The editors contribute a lucid introduction. Howev- 
er, they begin with the claim that the current return to 
Marx is characterised by "relative silence on Hegel and 
the dialectic." This is simply not true. Besides the book 
by Moishe Postone, which they do mention, there is a 
burgeoning "new dialectic" (as I once termed it in a 
review), marked by an interest in Hegel’s logic as the 
key to the "systematic dialectic" required to come to 
grips with Marx’s Capital. For example the following 
Marxists have all in various ways appropriated the 
dialectic: R. Albritton; C. J. Arthur; J. Banaji; R. 
Bhaskar; M. Eldred; I. Fraser; I. Hunt; M. Lebowitz; J. 
McCarney; P. Murray; S. Sayers; B. Oilman; M. Pos- 
tone; 0. Reuten; T. Sekine; A. Shamsavari; F. C. Short- 
all; T. Smith; H. Williams; L. Wilde; M. Williams. 

In Dunayevskaya’s own time she had few interlocu- 
tors outside her own small circle; but this book includes 
letters to Marcuse, Fromm, G. A. Kelly, and others. 
Indeed Marcuse posed sharply the question which 
Dunayevskaya’s appropriation of Hegel raises: why, he 
asked, did she need Hegel’ s Absolute Idea? Why trans- 
late Marxism into Hegelian idiom when she could 
speak the original language? (p. 104). 

In the end I do not think she had an answer to that. 
This is because she fails to think through Hegel’s prob- 
lematic in its own terms, and systematically relate it to 
Marx’s. Instead she. uses Hegel externally, persistently 
picking up some figure, or mere phrase, ripping it out 
- of context, and incorporating it within her own agenda 
(which largely concerns such questions as revolution- 
ary agency, organization, and the new society — or 
"what happens the day after?"). Often this serves well 
enough to make a telling point, hut not essentially. 

A typical example is her drawing on Hegel’s move 
from the Absolute Idea to the Realphilosophie in order 
to speak about the advent of socialism. The two topics 
have nothing whatsoever to do with each other. What 
might have been relevant to the meaning of revolution 
would be a study of Hegel’s philosophy of history and 
his claim the modem state embodies the Idea of Free- 
dom. Another example is the slogan (wielded liberally) 
she picked up from Lenin’s notes on Hegel’s Logic, viz 
"subjectivity = freedom" (Lenin , Collected Works, Vol. 
38, p. 164). In the context of a transition in the Logic 
this makes some sort of sense because it is the freedom 
of thought that is at issue there, and especially the 
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ability of thought to be Self-reflexive. But does this 
mean freedom as such is subjectivity? 

Friendly commentators on Hegel deny he says that, 
citing the social philosophy which locates freedom in 
objective spirit. Unfriendly ones charge Hegel precise- 
ly with interiorizing all objectivity. Certainly Marx in 
1844 and 1845 considers Hegel’s great mistake to have 
been developing subjectivity one-sidedly to the extent 
of conflating "objectivity" and "estrangement." 

Dunayevskaya’s position reminds me of Bruno 
Bauer. Indeed, more generally Dunayevskaya provides 
a "Young Hegelian" reading of Hegel as the philosopher 
of absolute negativity; moreover, as a post-Marx Marx- 
ist she provides also a Young Hegelian Marxism in 
which philosophy and revolution are equal partners. It 



is significant that the only major work of Marx’s that 
she does not cite is The German Ideology. 

Although Dunayevskaya tries to be scholarly within 
the constraints of the materials available to her, she 
occasionally makes bizarre mistakes. 

a) A simple case is that of Marx’s 1861-63 manu- 
script, in which he decided to bring forward the treat- 
ment of rent, consigned in the six-book plan given in 
the Preface of the 1859 Contribution, to a place follow- 
ing Capital. Dunayevskaya inexcusably says that at 
this date Marx took the topic out of Vol. I of Capital and 
held it back to Vol. III! (p. 130) It was never, ever, to be 


in Vol. I, where land was always to be "set at zero." 
Equally inexcusably the editors endorse this error (p. 
135 note 7). 

b) A more complicated case is that of Hegel’s major 
triad (Logic/Nature/Spirit) discussed in three "syllo- 
gisms" at the end of his Encyclopaedia (paragraphs 
575, 576, 577). Dunayevskaya makes a big thing about 
her claim that these were not in the original edition of 
the Encyclopaedia, and first appeared in the 1830 edi- 
tion just before Hegel died in 1831 (see pp. 178, 195, 
205, 330; plus an editorial endorsement p. 13 note 18; 
cf. also Philosophy and Revolution, p. 39). But — alas — 
these syllogisms were in the original edition of 1817! 
(paragraphs 475, 476, 477). They were unaccountably 
omitted in the (much larger) 1827 edition, where Hegel 
greatly expanded paragraph 574 (1474 in 1817) and 
then threw in a passage from Aristotle to conclude. In 
the 1830 edition the paragraphs come back in (1575- 
77) prior to the Aristotle quotation. (All three editions 
are now available in the Gesammelte Werke .) 

It is the double appearance of these paragraphs that 
explains variation in citations from paragraph 575 of 
the sentence "Nature, standing between the Mind and 
its essence, sunders itself/them...." "Them" descends 
from the first edition ( trennt sie) and "itself' (trennt 
sich ) from the third. According to Dunayevskaya (p. 
330), A. V. Miller wrote her saying he should have cor- 
rected Wallace’s translation from "itself to "them"; but 
it is not clear if he knew Wallace’s source was the third 
edition, and, if he did, why he preferred the first here 
(although modern editors generally do). 

c) Finally a sin of omission. Dunayevskaya does her 
utmost, encouraged, by Lenin’s views, to see Hegel 
"stretching out a hand to materialism" in so far as 
Nature is included in his system. But when speaking 
excitedly about "Hegel’s Absolutes" she is silent on the 
fact that Hegel’s dialectics culminate with Absolute 
Idea, and with Absolute Spirit, but where the Philoso- 
phy of Nature is concerned it culminates — not with an 
Absolute, but — with death! Hardly an equal partner 
with the other spheres! Yet anyone writing such a phi- 
losophy of Nature today would surely recognize, not 
merely the need for the universal-field equation, but 
the universal at work in the ecological system, and pre- 
fer to "the selfish gene" the "Gaia hypothesis" of James 
Lovelock, as the self-sustaining Absolute. 

To conclude: Dunayevskaya is right to draw from 
Hegel the thought of "the power of negativity," just as 
she is right to read in Marx "the revolution in perma- 
nence." But what she lacks is a theoretical structure; 
all we get is the sticking together of discrepant ele- 
ments. Sympathetic as I am to the project of illuminat- 
ing Marx through a study of Hegel, Dunayevskaya’s 
work is an instance of how not to do it. 


Philosophy and revolution as equal partners: 


Response to Arthur's critique of Dunayevskaya 


by Kevin Anderson 



Chris Arthur, a well-known British Marxist econo- 
mist, begins his review of Dunayevskaya’s The Power 
of Negativity with a brief appreciation of Dunayevska- 
ya as "an original Marxist thinker and activist,” who 
wrote in an "inimitable lapel-grabbing style." More 
substantively, Arthur notes that she "was one of the 
first to study Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts" and also terms 
her Marxism and Freedom (1958) a "pathbreaking" 
book. Additionally, he terms the introduction by edi- 
tors Peter Hudis and me "lucid." When Arthur gets 
down to specifics, however, he becomes almost dismis- 
sive, after which he sums up his view of the book as fol- 
lows: "Sympathetic as I am to the project of illuminat- 
ing Marx through a study of Hegel, Dunayevskaya’s 
work is an instance of how not to do it.” I think this 
conclusion is totally unwarranted. 

Arthur’s most important criticisms of Dunayevska- 
ya center on Hegel’s absolutes, which Arthur rejects as 
any basis for Marxism. He identifies with Herbert 
Marcuse’s early objection, in his correspondence with 
Dunayevskaya: why do we need the absolute idea to 
get at the subjectivity of self-liberation? 

Of course, Arthur’s own position is almost as far 
removed from that of Marcuse as it is from Dunayev- 
skaya’s, as is seen in his characterization of Dunayev- 
skaya’s position as a "'Young Hegelian' reading of 
Hegel as the philosopher of absolute negativity," refer- 
ring also to her "Young Hegelian Marxism in which 
philosophy and revolution are equal partners." (For 
example, I doubt Arthur would agree with Marcuse 
that "Marx derives all that is essential to his view of 
dialectics from Hegel" — see his "Dialectics," in Marx- 
ism, Communism, and Western Society, 1972, p. 416). 

In dismissing the notion of absolute negativity, 
Arthur conveniently ignores Hegel’s actual statements 
about absolute negativity, presumably counting on the 
contemporary reader’s general aversion to any form of 
absolute. In fact, as we point out in our introduction to 
The Power of Negativity, Hegel introduces the concept 
of absolute negativity in the Science of Logic by calling 
second negation, or the negation of the negation — 
which he contrasts to "first negation" or "negation in 
general" — nothing less than "absolute negativity." 


On the one hand, he calls such an absolute negativ- 
ity "concrete." On the other hand, Hegel attacks nega- 
tion in general or first negation as "only abstract neg- 
ativity," because it lacks the positive content afforded 
by some form of determinacy ( Science of Logic, Miller 
trans., p. 116). Surely it would have been harder .to dis- 
miss "absolute negativity" as a vestige of a Young 
Hegelian sort of idealism were Arthur to have 
acknowledged that it is the source of a core category in 
Marxist dialectics, negation of the negation or second 
negativity. Thus, on absolute negativity or negation of 
the negation, Arthur disagrees with Marx as much as 
with Dunayevskaya. 

In bringing in Dunayevskaya’s exchange with Mar- 
cuse, Arthur is also suggesting something more specif- 
ic — that contra Dunayevskaya, Hegel’s absolutes are 
irrelevant to Marxist dialectics. 

In her discussion of Hegel’s absolutes, beginning 
with her 1953 Letters (published in The Power of Neg- 
ativity), Dunayevskaya uses the closing paragraphs of 
Hegel’s major works on the absolute, especially those 
in The Philosophy of Mind, the final volume of his 
Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences (1817-30)— 
often referred to as Hegel’s "system" — to carve out a 
new concept of dialectic. . 

In her interpretation, Hegel’s system did not end in 
closure, in the end of history, as Engels maintained, 
but in a process of self-movement and becoming, as 
seen particularly in the last sentence of the last para- 
graph (1575) of the last (1830) edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia, where the topic is "self-knowing reason": "The 
eternal Idea, in full fruition of its essence, eternally 
sets itself to work, engenders and enjoys itself as 
absolute Mind" (Philosophy of Mind, p. 315). 

In probing the "final syllogisms" in paragraphs 575, 
576, and 577, Dunayevskaya elaborated a concept of 
absolute negativity as new beginning, one in which a 
variety of liberatory forces — rank-and-file workers, 
Blacks, women, and youth — were reaching for philoso- 
phy by activities so creative that they challenged not 
•only the structure of the system, but also its thought, 
especially the type of technocratic rationality that 
dominated postwar capitalism. (She had in mind 
events like the 1953 Berlin workers’ uprising, as well 
as mass strikes by miners against automation and the 
Montgomery bus boycott in the U.S.) 

continued on page 8 
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TARGETTING THE LAW OF VALUE: 
ON MARX AND MARXIST HUMANISM 


Thanks for sharing the outline of the 
new book you are planning as a combina- 
tion of Marx's and Dunayevskaya's 
works. What a great idea! I am particu- 
larly interested in the proposed chapter 
about how the USSR was a capitalist 
society. I have always been puzzled by 
the contradiction of considering the 
USSR socialist. I am often called a "com- 
munist" for my idealism or concern for 
community. Depending on who is calling 
me a communist, I am offended or hon- 
ored. If someone means the communism 
Marx referred to in the Communist Man- 
ifesto I am honored. Most people use the 
swear word and I am offended because 
they don’t know what it means. My ques- 
tion is how the difference between com- 
munism and socialism is played out in 
the real world. 

Reader and supporter 
Massachusetts 

*** 

In Dunayevskaya's column on "The 
law of value in capitalist society" 
(November-December N&L) her critique 
of "Marxist" economists in the U.S. who 
accepted that Marx's law of value can 
exist in a socialist country, reminded me 
of how some U.S. and Canadian govern- 
ments have dealt today with the problem 
of regulating the levels of various conta- 
minants to the environment. She showed 
that when the Soviet economists were 
faced with the economic reality of 
extracting surplus value from Russian 
workers as a matter of state policy, they 
had the choice of revising the notion that 
the USSR was a socialist state or revis- 
ing Marx's notion that the law of value is 
specific to capitalism. As she pointed out, 
they took, not surprisingly, the more con- 
venient option of revising Marx. 

In certain jurisdictions in the U.S. and 
Canada, when it was determined that 
deadly contaminants in the air are a 
product of the incineration of solid waste, 
such as furans and dioxins, had risen 
beyond what was considered safe levels, 
it put them in the uncomfortable position 
of having to take costly measures in 
order to comply with their own environ- 
mental regulations. However, a less oner- 
ous path was available to them. They 
simply lowered the standards so that the 
existing levels were no longer "consid- 
ered" to be unsafe. Problem solved — and 
the politicians, although not the popula- 
tion, could breathe easier. 

Roger 

Ecuador 

*** 

Your periodical is the best source of 
information of a political nature in circu- 
lation today. Your writers demonstrate 
not only the practicality of the concept 
Marxist-Humanism, but its underlining 
relevance to social relations beyond capi- 
talism. I have to underscore the impor- 
tance of the writings of Dunayevskaya. 
Her unyielding resolve to not compro- 
mise or misrepresent Marx's Marxism 
distinguishes N&L from all other so- 
called Marxist publications. 

Strong supporter 

Crescent City, California 


As one who has been trying to gener- 
ate discussions on the importance of 
Marx at my college, I found Andrew Kli- 
man's essay on "A new look at the Russ- 
ian revision of Marx's concept of 'directly 
social labor "' very helpful. Whenever I 
discuss Marx students keep raising the 
objection that the USSR was in some way 
"socialist" and so Marx is a thing of the 
past. Kliman's discussion of how the 
USSR could not have been socalist 
because the law of value and indirectly 
social labor prevailed in it undercuts the 
central objection many have to accepting 
the relevance of Marx's ideas. 

Carlos 
Purdue University 

** * 

I want to thank Andrew Kliman for 
pointing out the fallacy of the Stalinist 
claim that the USSR was "socialist" 
because in it labor was directly social. 
Kliman's discussion of how labor was not 
directly social in the USSR helps us see 
why the USSR was state-capitalist. Marx 
often argued that directly social labor 
does not exist in capitalism. So did Duna- 
yevskaya. She wrote: "If goods were pro- 
duced by labor in direct social relations 
there would be no two-fold character of 
labor and the reason for the social divi- 
sion of classes and the realization of sur- 
plus value would vanish... that is prelimi- 
nary to full communism." 

Student of Marxlst-Humanlsm 
Chicago 

. *** 

Although the debate in the 1940s over 
whether the law of value operated in the 
Soviet economy may seem distant to 
today, Oskar Lange and Paul Baran's 
response to Dunayevskaya’s "A New 
Revision of Marxian Economics" fore- 
shadowed the positions that defined radi- 
cal theory in the decades afterward. 
Lange's argument that the law of value is 
compatible with "socialism" anticipated 
today's "market socialists," whereas 
Baran's discomfort with the idea that the 
law of value operates under socialism 
anticipated the views of Mao and Pol Pot, 
who thought the total supression of the 
market equals "socialism." We have a lot 
to learn for today from both Dunayevska- 
ya's critics and her response to them. 

Sociologist 

Illinois 


THE BLACK WORLD 

The domestic terrorism laws in Los 
Angeles that Georgiana William's wrote 
about in the November-December issue 
are not new. The most aggressive one was 
passed in 2000, called Proposition 21. 
The war on Black youth in the U.S. — 
especially Black males — is a universal 
constant, and the Black community is 
losing what clout it used to have, now 
that Democrats and Republicans are 
courting the Hispanic and Asian commu- 
nities. When crack cocaine was first being 
introduced into the country, especially 
into the Black communities, the leader- 
ship should have been screaming about 
where the stuff was coming from and who 


REMEMBERING DIXON COLLEY 


"If what one is saying is right and one 
strongly believes it is, one should go on 
saying it up to one 's grave. " — D. Colley 

Jan. 17 marks the fifth commemoration 
of the demise of William Charles Dixon 
Colley — a seasoned and principled jour- 
nalist who was the doyen of the Gambia 
press. Uncle Dixon, as he was called, 
attended Wesley Primary and Boy's High 
School in Banjul, and when he completed 
his formal education, became a school 
teacher at his alma mater. His career as a 
media practitioner started during his 
school days. He was on the staff of the 
Sunday Observer and a freelance journal- 
ist for the Guardian in Port Harcourt, 
Nigeria in 1939. After becoming editor of 
African Outlook, an independent quarter- 
ly forum for Africans published in London 
in 1962, he became editor of Africa Nyaa- 
to and later of The Nation, a newspaper in ' 
Banjul. He was a freelance correspondent 
for the Gambia Echo, and in 1974 served 
as correspondent for BBC, Reuters, and 
Sunday Express in England. 

He was the editor and proprietor of 
The Gambia's oldest newspaper, The 



$ 


was bringing it in for the youth to use or 
sell. :’.’f 

As Williams noted, Black kids don't 
have planes or the resources to fly that 
stuff from Colombia or Panama. It wasn’t 
seen as a real problem until middle-class 
white kids started getting cracked out, 
until the hood came downtown with the 
guns. Had it stayed in the ghetto with 
just the money coming downtown, no one 
would have cared except the communi- 
ties of color. The Black leadership disen- 
franchised itself by feeding into the hype 
of "law and order" that was being sold to 
them like a sordid bill of goods that real- 
ly didn't pertain to them at all. 

Prison rights activist 


I'm annoyed at the way everyone is 
getting on the bandwagon about Rosa 
Parks. If my memory doesn't fail me, 
Parks worked in the office of the Pullman 
Porters Union Hall. Contact with A. 
Philip Randolph certainly had some 
influence on her determination. Ran- 
dolph forced FDR to integrate the mili- 
tary by threatening to march on Wash? 
ington! He resisted all kinds of pressure 
to call off the march, even by some union 
"leaders." I appreciated your material on 
Rosa. Keep up the good work. 

Former member, UAW-UE-Teamsters 
Philadelphia 



LABOR DIMENSION TODAY 

During the Sago mine disaster there 
was a TV interview with Wilbur Ross Jr., 
CEO of the International Coal conglom- 
erate that owns the mine. He said he had 
not taken over the mine until November 
2004, so his company wasn't responsible 
for the many safety violations of the last 
year. Now the truth has come out that he 
had owned the company that owned the 
mine since at least 2001 , which he conve- 
niently did not mention. 

Retired worker 


I went to the TWU rally for the transit 
strikers in midtown during the negotia- 
tions. There were thousands of workers 
there, many from other unions in sup- 
port: hotel workers, retail clerks, nurses, 
teachers, janitors, and more. The transit 
workers I talked with were concerned 
about their health benefits. One said the 
MTA proposal would reduce sick days 
from 12 to seven a year. Another com- 
plained that their health insurance co- 
payments are too high: $45 per doctor’s 
visit. It is clear that the bourgeois press 
saying that the workers are well off and 
that the strike is only about a two-tiered 
future is dead wrong. 


Nation from 1963 to 1993 and secretary 
general of The Gambia Press Union from 
1983 to 1993. That year he was nominat- 
ed as the Veteran Journalist in The Gam- 
bia for the International Organization of 
Journalists prize in Prague, Czechoslova- 
kia in recognition of his long and digni- 
fied career. He stood for the principles of 
freedom of the press throughout his life 
and was known for his uncompromising 
stance. In spite of all the harassments in 
the course of his career, he remained 
unequivocally committed to the freedom 
of expression of the press and in general. 

As part of celebrations marking the 
day, the new office of The Nation newspa- 
per — situated at Brikama kabafita, 
Brikama Town, P.O.Box 334, Banjul — 
was officially opened. The office also hous- 
es the William Dixon Colley Memorial 
Library for Newspapers, which gives 
Gambians and researchers the opportuni- 
ty to have access to old and present news- 
papers published not only in The Gambia 
but elsewhere in the world as well. 

Fabakary Taai 
The Gambia 


New York City 


About 500 members of "Soldiers oif Sol- 
idarity” — UAW members from threat- 
ened companies like Delphi, Ford and 
GM — picketed the press opening of the 
Detroit International Auto Show on Jan. 
8. Although they hoped to attract nation- 
al and international coverage, the! local 
reporting was minimal. Ramifications, 
however, of the corporate scramble for 
profits played out in corporate mergers 
and downsizing which are moves to 
break unions and get rid of underfunded 
pension and health care costs, will be 
major, both locally and internationally. 

I finally unearthed a statistic for 
unemployment in the City of Detroit: 
15%. It is probably double or triple for 
young people. As people Eire laid off, taxes 
decline and Detroit has cut services like 
buses, which are at best very unreliable 
for taking city residents to the jobs fur- 
ther Eind further out in the suburbs. 

teacher 

Detroit 



The Living Wage movement is building 
toward a victory for working people in 
Memphis. A rally on International 
Human Rights Day, Dec. 10, in Church 
Park on Beale Street brought 150 com- 
munity, church and labor activists toge- 
ther. The rally was organized to mobilize 
support for a local ordinance that will 
require that a living wage be paid to all 
employees of the city, of all companies 
that receive tax deferrals, and those that 
directly contract with the city. The ordi- 
nance defines living wage as $10 with 
benefits, or $12 without benefits. 

There will be a swift and strong corpo- 
rate backlash to the living wage law, if 
the ordinance is passed. But in light of 
the stirring transportation strike and 
victory in New York, maybe the tide is 
turning for workers. The success of the 
Living Wage Movement may be a major 
turning point for organized labor. Mak- 
ing wages not a workplace issue but a 
community issue would be a ground- 
breaking transition for all workers. 

Rally participant 
Memphis 

• 0 0 

The major issue here is the restructur- 
ing of union contracts and job losses that 
will be affecting Detroit. Jobs will grow 
scarcer and harder to get for city resi- 
dents. For example, nursing home jobs 
like nurses aides are in the suburbs, and 
bus service is worse than ever. Those jobs 
pay up to $9 an hour. In the City, my friend 
who works at a fast food place makes 
$5.25 an hour and often gets no lunch 
break. The vision of collective action does- 
n't seem to be around any longer. 

Still employed 
Detroit 


THE OKLAHOMA SCENE 

Hurricane Katrina created thousands 
of "displaced" people who have relocated 
to states like Oklahoma Eind Texas. Aside 
from looking for new jobs, housing and 
means of transportation, those with 
chronic illnesses are having trouble find- 
ing health care and facilities. Also, accu- 
sations of price-gouging on the part of oil 
companies have been skeptically dis- 
missed as empty rhetoric by many here. 

It is hard to justify the recent federal 
energy bill which gives generous subsidies 
to the energy industry, including nuclear 
power. The priority of "energy policy” 
seems to be a hodgepodge of giveaways 
unlikely to achieve its stated goals of 
ensuring energy and limiting consump- 
tion. We have often criticized excessive 
farm subsidies as harming farmers in 
developing countries, such as cotton farm- 
ers in Africa. A recent attempt to close 
local Farm Service offices funded by the 
Agricultural Department was widely criti- 
cized by local officials. The Agriculture 
Department backed down from the local- 
office closing plan. Programs such as soil 
and wetlands conservation require regis- 
tration and sign-up, which usually occur 
at the local FSA office. I am less sure that 
agricultural subsidies are harmful to 
developing countries as a whole, but some 
products, such as tobacco and sugar, 
should not be subsidized at all. 

Allan Mul 
Seminole, OK 


A CORRECTION 

Readers of N&L should know that a 
sentence appearing in last month's lead 
article was garbled through the author's 
haste. Anyone who has followed the 
actions of the Bush administration recog- 
nizes that the sentence "The rhetoric of 
democracy and humanitarianism was 
now wedded to strong military action, 
with the former taking dramatic prece- 
dence over the latter in practice" should 
read "with the latter taking precedence 
over the former." 

Kevin Michaels 
Chicago 
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WOMEN'S LIBERATION AND REVOLUTION 


. In her article in the November-Decem- 
ber issue, Terry Moon addressed the cat- 
egory "Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginning" specifically for women by 
revisiting Raya Dunayevskaya's writings 
in Women's Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution. I saw the crux of her argu- 
ment as seeing Absolute Negativity as a 
new view of total- 


ity. One way I 
think of Absolute 
Negativity is as a 
process of the 
Universal partic- 
ularizing itself in 
the Individual 
and the Individ- 
ual cancelling its 
particularity. 
When Dunayev- 
skaya named 
four forces for the 
American revolu- 
tion, she was not 



adding to Marx something he omitted; 
she was pointing to several particulars 
specific to the American experience, one 
of which is women's liberation. From 


within a revolution women are a particu- 
lar subjectivity that drives the idea of 
freedom for everyone. 

The prevailing discourse among 
Marxists makes revolution into an 


abstract negation, as though the strug- 
gles for freedom in all its dimensions 
isn't absolutely integral to overcoming 
value production. When women recog- 
nize their struggle to be human in this 
process of the universal particularizing 
itself there would be, to paraphrase 
Hegel, nothing like it in its uncontrol- 
lable strength. 

Urszula Wislanka 


California 




In 1984 Marxist-Humanists under- 
took a series of classes on Dunayevska- 
ya's archives in order to relate those doc- 
uments ranging from the 1920s to the 
1980s to our current challenges and per- 
spectives. When I prepared a report on 
women's liberation in those archives I 
took up the documents chronologically, 
finding that many of Dunayevskaya's 
writings presaged development in the 
new Women's Liberation Movement of 


the 1970s. Dunayevskaya, however, devel- 
oped the chronological summation of her 
work philosophically. She arranged her 
writings into categories which brought 
out the women's dimension of revolution, 
past and present, all over the world. Her 
section 'Women, Labor and the Black 
Dimension" revealed not only a hidden 
revolutionary history of action and 
thought, but its integrality with all revo- 
lutionary developments. 

"Revolutionaries All" focused on revo- 
lutionary contributions of women revolu- 
tionaries. "Sexism, Politics and Revolu- 
tion — is there an organizational 
answer?" showed the political distortions 
of the freedom movement which so quick- 
ly derailed revolutionary beginnings, 
answering the question in the negative 
and pointing toward Dunayevskaya's 
conclusion: "The missing link — philoso- 
phy — in the relationship of revolution to 
organization." As we confront today's 
increasingly conservative atmosphere 
(why have we allowed a TV program 
called "Wife Swap" to exist?) in which we 
still battle for reproductive freedom and 
economic security for women worldwide, 
Dunayevskaya's message is even more 
relevant if we are to achieve a new soci- 
ety based on human needs and freedom. 

Susan Stellar 
Detroit 

*** 

Editor's Note: To mark the 20th 
anniversary of Dunayevskaya's classic 
work, we have made it available at a spe- 
cial price to N&L readers for only $10 
including postage. See order blank below. 
*** 

I am appreciative of the information 
and knowledge illustrated throughout 
the pages of N&L. I particularly appreci- 
ate brother John Alan's articles and 
those concerning women's liberation. I 
believe that without the woman, libera- 
tion and independence for any oppressed 
and disenfranchised people will not blos- 
som into reality. It’s important that we 
see to it that her humanity and rights 
are protected. Your paper emboldens 
brothers like me to take a stance against 
injustice and fight for something greater 
than our individual selves. 

Prisoner 

Wisconsin 



THE BRITISH SCENE 

The system is wracked by crises with 
no alternative presented. The Conserva- 
tive Party is rearming to reclaim center 
ground from both Labour and the Liber- 
al party, which has cracked into left and 
right wings. The leader, Charles 
Kennedy, has been offered as a scape- 
goat under the pretext of his addiction 
to drink. No such impediment existed to 
the war-time leader, Winston Churchill. 
Indeed, the most successful reformed 
drunk is the leader of the western 
democratic movement, George W. Bush. 

The focus on Kennedy's addictive or 
mental health problems shows the 
flaws in the British health service, 
where deaths due to alcohol addiction 
have doubled. Over 30 years ago, it was 
possible to access addictive disorder 
units and specialists. Many of those 
clinics have closed. Services are still 
possible at clinics where entrance may 
cost $20,000 or more. The penalty of 
non-treatment has recently been played 
out with the death of the football icon 
George Best. Kennedy may be deemed 
lucky to be able to afford private med- 
ical treatment. The irony is that the 
medical establishment has the highest 
incidence of drug and drink addiction 
and rates of suicide. The rising drink, 
drug and crime among the very young is 
the saddest part of the story. 

Pat Duffy 
Britain 


FIGHTING BUSH'S WAR 

The bourgeois press is useless. Bush 
told a grotesque lie when he said that 
the number of Iraqis killed since the 
U.S. invasion was abut 30,000. In 
November 2004, The Lancet, a presti- 
gious British medical journal, concluded 
that 100,000 civilians had been killed in 
Iraq by then. Even when it was first 
announced, the press buried the story. 
This was no politicalized figure. The 
paper was written by researchers at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Columbia 
University and Baghdad's Al-Mnstan- 
siriya University and was based on a 
door-to-door survey of 8,000 people in 
33 randomly selected locations in Iraq. 


The study showed that the risk of vio- 
lent death had increased 58-fold since 
the war began. As is the norm in ft war 
situation, more than half of those who 
died from violence and its aftermath 
since the invasion began were women 
and .children. Where was just one 
reporter who could ask Bush about the 
study and expose his obscene lie? 

Sickened by the lies 
Memphis 

*** 

I liked the article in the November- 
December issue by Fernando Suarez del 
Sola, whose son's death inspired his 
Guerrero Azteca Peace Project — with 
one exception. I am a former soldier 
who volunteered in time of war and I 
remember vividly how soldiers were 
treated, even if they did not go to Viet- 
nam. I supported the men and women 
serving around the world 100% because 
even though I do not agree with the pol- 
itics of why we are there, I know the 
realities of being scared witless while 
someone is trying to kill you —-regard- 
less of whether it is for the right or 
wrong reasons. I remember how Taps 
sounds in real , life when you are stand- 
ing at attention, helping to fold a flag, 
and having to salute the mom, dad, sis- 
ters and brothers of a kid that you grew 
up with, trying to get them to believe 
that he died bravely and all that b.s. 
Remembering all that is why it bothers 
me when wanting to end this war so 
other troops don't get killed is equated 
to being a traitor and not supportive of 
the troops. Hell, what better way to sup- 
port them than to want them out of 
harm's way? 

Robert Taliaferro 
Wisconsin 

*** 

The words of former Senator Eugene 
McCarthy bear remembering. In an 
interview a month before the 2003 inva- 
sion of Iraq, he compared the Bush 
administration with the characters in 
the William Golding novel, Lord of the 
Flies, in which a group of boys stranded 
on an island turn to savagery. "The bul- 
lies are running it," McCarthy said. 
"Bush is bullying everybody.” 

Former postal worker 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Philosophy and revolution as equal partners 

continued from page 5 


The creativity of these liberatory forces needed to be 
met by an equal creativity in philosophy, one that 
would base itself on new readings of Hegel and Marx 
in light of the times. In those 1953 Letters, Dunayev- 
skaya argues that the concretization of Hegel’s final 
syllogisms for the social world would mean nothing 
less than, "We have entered the new society" ( The 
Power of Negativity , p. 30). 

Admittedly "the eternal idea" enjoying itself "as 
absolute mind" seems at first glance to be miles away 
from any form of Marxist materialism and it is not sur- 
prising that Arthur, who opposes the notion of "philos- 
ophy and revolution” as "equal partners," would 
strongly oppose this kind of appropriation of Hegel. 

Although no other Marxist philosophers centered 
their entire dialectical perspective on Hegel’s 
absolutes, Dunayevskaya is not the only prominent 
Marxist or Hegel scholar to have seen the discussion of 
absolute mind at the end of Hegel’s system as having 
important implications for today. In his 
Eros and Civilization (1955), Marcuse 
intones, "Hegel’s presentation of his sys- 
tem in his Encyclopedia ends on the word 
'enjoys’" (p. 116). It is also important to 
underline that Hegel did not add the sen- 
tence in question until the third and last 
edition of the Encyclopedia, in 1830. Sev- 
eral academic Hegel scholars have also 
taken up the final paragraphs of Hegel’s- 
system, in order to attack the notion that 
Hegel is ultimately a philosopher of clo- 
sure and totality, as so many have 
charged. 

For example, T. Geraets holds that this 
"eternal idea" acts "eternally, that is to 
say without ever putting an end to histo- 
ry." Further, as Geraets notes, "the 
changes [Hegel] brought into the 1830 
edition are the most important" concern- 
ing the final syllogism in f575 ("Les trois lectures 
philosophiques de l’Encylopedie," Hegel-Studien 10, 
1975, pp. 254, 250). More recently, John Burbidge 
abgues: "Whereas in 1817 [the three final syllogisms] 
summarize what has gone before, in 1830 they offer 
the pattern of further developments" ("Hegel’s 
Absolutes," Owl of Minerva 29:1, 1997, p. 32). 

Arthur not only dismisses Dunayevskaya’s pre-occu- 
pation with Hegel’s absolute, but he also tries to argue 
that Dunayevskaya is an unreliable commentator on 
Hegel by examining what she says about the final syl- 
logisms in the three editions of the Encyclopedia— 
1817, 1824, and 1830. Specifically, he argues that 
Dunayevskaya was factually incorrect when she stated 
that Hegel had added these three syllogisms only in 
the last edition of that work, published in 1830, in a 
kind of culmination of his life’s thought (see The Power 
of Negativity, pp. 178, 195, 205, and 330). 

In fact, although his claim is partially true, I do not 
believe that it- seriously undercuts Dunayevskaya’s 
interpretation of the three final syllogisms. 

As Arthur points out, we can easily check these facts 
today through the three editions of the Philosophy of 
Mind, each conveniently republished since 1989 in vol- 
umes 13 (for the 1817 edition), 19 (1827 edition), and 
20 (1830 edition) of Hegel’s Gesammelte Werke. As 
against Dunayevskaya, Arthur writes that the three 
syllogisms appear first in the 1817 edition, are dropped 
in the 1827 one, and then "come back" in the 1830 edi- 
tion. This is the main evidence for his charge that 
Dunayevskaya "occasionally makes bizarre mistakes" 
in her reading of Hegel and Marx. Unfortunately, the 
rigorous Arthur himself gets a bit confused as he winds 
his way through the various -editions of Hegel Philoso- 
phy of Mind in German. While it is true that some of 
the language of the three final syllogisms is already 
there in 1817, some of it is not, as attested to not only 
by Dunayevskaya, but also the Hegel scholars Geraets 
and Burbidge .cited above. 

In particular, the crucial sentence about the "eternal 
idea" engendering and enjoying itself as absolute mind 
is not included in the 1817 edition. It is introduced for 
the first time in 1830, as Dunayevskaya stresses cor- 
rectly, and Arthur fails to notice. Therefore, as far as 
this crucial sentence is concerned, Arthur is wrong and 
Dunayevskaya is correct. (However, Dunayevskaya 
could have expressed herself more precisely on the 
changes from 1817 to 1830, and we certainly should 
have done so in our editorial notes, something we .will 
correct in the next printing.) 

Arthur also criticizes Dunayevskaya for suggesting 
that in the early 1860s, Marx moved the discussion of 
landed property to a later part of his "economics," from 
Vol. I of Capital to what became Vol. Ill, while in fact 
this material was "brought forward." In other words, it 
was to come sooner (not later) than in the plan for "six 
books" on "capital, landed property, wage-labour; the 
State, foreign trade, world market" mentioned in the 
preface to The Critique of Political Economy of 1859 
(MECW 29, p.261). 

Again, while there is some technical imprecision 
here (both in Dunayevskaya and our notes), the main 
point for Dunayevskaya, which I do not think Arthur 
would contest, is that Marx left the discussion of land- 
ed property — as well as many debates with Ricardo 
and other theorists found in the Critique — out of Vol. I 
of Capital in order to concentrate there on the capital- 
labor relation. As Dunayevskaya argued in her Marx- 


ism and Freedom (1958), in Vol. I Marx, "instead of 
keeping up a running argument with theorists," as had 
Hegel in the Science of Logic, "relegated the history of 
theory to the end." In this way, she wrote, he "created a 
new dialectic instead of applying one," thus moving 
beyond the applied Hegelian structure of The Critique 
of Political Economy of 1859 (p. 91). 

As to Arthur’s point on ecology and nature, I am not 
very familiar with the literature he cites, but I would 
mention that one of today’s most important Marxist 
ecologists, Joel Kovel, has a very different appreciation 
of Dunayevskaya’s work, as seen in his introduction to 
the 2000 reprint of Marxism and Freedom. 

Arthur also criticizes our introduction for its claim 
that there is a paucity of discussion of Hegel and 
dialectics today, even amid a revival of interest in 
Marx’s critique of capital. I think our claim can be eas- 
ily upheld by contrasting our period with that of the 
1960s and 1970s. In the earlier period, dialectical 
thinkers like Marcuse, Sartre, Gramsci, Fanon, and 


Lukacs — all of them indebted to Hegel — dominated 
philosophical debate on the Left. Today, anti-Hegelian 
and anti-dialectical thinkers dominate that philosoph- 
ical debate, as seen most prominently in the writings of 
Hardt and Negri, or the varieties of structuralism and 
post-structuralism in academia. 

In particular, Arthur chides us for failing to mention 

Fight to save hospital 

LOS ANGELES — The Save King/Drew Medical Center 
coalition gathered at the Watts Labor Community 
Action Center on Dec. 10 to update everyone on ongo- 
ing events, including changes in the leadership of the 
county's Department of Health Services and the Med- 
ical Center. 

The Save King/Drew Coalition’s goal is to improve 
King/Drew as a comprehensive medical center and to 
prevent it from becoming privatized. King/Drew Med- 
ical Center was founded after thel965 Watts uprising 
to serve the Black community. Today, it serves over a 
million poor Blacks and Latinos in South Central L.A. 

A panel of King/Drew staff, union members, commu- 
nity activists and religious personnel spoke on various 
related issues. They included local grassroots organi- 
zations working on issues such as homelessness and 
drug rehabilitation. 

A spokesman for SEIU Local 660 representing L.A. 
County employees stated that the immediate goal is to 
pass an upcoming Center for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services inspection. Failing would mean a loss of $200 
million of federal funding annually, without which 
King/Drew will be in danger of closing. 

Dr. Thomas Garthwaite recently resigned as chief 
administrator of the L.A. Department of Health Ser- 
vices to take a job with Catholic Health East, a nation- 
al Catholic hospital association. Prior to his resigna- 
tion he stated that the medical center is unprepared to 
pass the coming inspection and that if funding is lost 
"he would recommend closing King/Drew or handing 
control of it to a private hospital chain." 

Garthwaite recommended closing the trauma center 
in order to save the rest of the hospital. This resulted 
in a mass protest by thousands and hours of hearings 
by outraged community people at the King/Drew site. 

After the trauma center was temporarily closed in 
March, he recommended closing the obstetric, pediatric 
and neonatal units while expanding outpatient ser- 
vices. This recommendation was voted down by the 
county board of supervisors. After the King/Drew trau- 
ma center was closed, the private California Hospital 
10 miles away opened a trauma center with funding 
assistance frOm the L.A. Board of supervisors. 

It was during the three years while Department of 
Health Services was led by Dr. Gaithwaite that 
King/Drew’s accreditation faltered. He failed to fill the 
many vacant nurse slots with competent replacements. 
Some temporary nurses were hired with higher com- 
pensation than permanent nurses, adding to the low 
morale among the staff. 

Congresswoman Maxine Waters, who moderated the 
event said, "Don’t ever think we’re too weak. We are, 
through self-determination, fighting for a well run, 
comprehensive medical center to serve the urgent 
needs of this poor community." 

— Basho 


the debate over "systematic dialectic" in which he has 
participated. We did not mention it because: 1) Its 
impact on the larger debates mentioned above has 
been fairly limited, something I am certainly not happy 
about. 2) This kind of systematic dialectic is somewhat 
removed from Dunayevskaya’s work, not only in its 
assumptions, but also in the issues it addresses. I am 
sorry if Arthur felt slighted, especially, since I have 
great respect for some of his scholarly Work on Marx, 
especially in his edited volume, Engels Today: A Cente- 
nary Appraisal (1996). 

In closing, I want to underline my disagreement 
with Arthur’s rejection of a "Marxism in which philos- 
ophy and revolution are equal partners." 

First, this would mean rejecting some of the best in 
Marx. Think of his magnificent 1843 statement, "The 
head of this emancipation is philosophy, its heart is the 
proletariat. Philosophy .cannot be actualized without 
the abolition [ aufhebung ] of the proletariat; the prole- 
tariat cannot be abolished without the actualization of 
philosophy” ("Critique of Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Right," in Marx’s Early Political 
Writings, ed. O’Malley, p. 70). 

Second, one can read Arthur’s "philoso- 
phy and revolution as equal partners" 
against the grain. In critiquing Dunayev- 
skaya, Arthur has created a felicitous 
phrase that describes, I believe, what we 
really need today as well: a radical reading 
of Marx that places philosophy at the cen- 
ter, one that would help us to move beyond 
the present impasse of the movements 
against global capital and imperialism. 

To take one example, a Marxism 
grounded in Dunayevskaya’s revolution- 
ary humanist perspectives could help us to 
critique not only global capitalism and the 
American imperial agenda, but also those 
tendencies in today’s anti-war movement 
that are willing to ally themselves with 
any forces — even if misogynist, heterosex- 
ist, or fundamentalist — as long as they oppose U.S. 
imperialism. 


BLACK/REDlif 


Continued from page 1 

capitalism, which has no place for this huge minority. 
The cars that burned are a symbol of affluence and 
mobility, which the ghetto youth lack. Though “visible 
minorities” make up 10% of the population there are 
none in parliament. 

For many years talented Black artists from the U.S., 
such as Josephine Baker, James Baldwin, and Richard 
Wright, were drawn to Paris, which seemed enchanted 
with Black American culture. France’s interest in cul- 
ture doesn’t extend to recognizing the full humanity of 
the African French in their midst. The solution some 
French bourgeoisie now propose is no better than what 
this country did back in the 1960s: affirmative action. 
As we have witnessed in the U.S., without a full revo- 
lution that overturns capitalism and its racist core, 
these half-way solutions unleash a racist backlash in 
the name of color-blindness and abstract equality. 

Bom in the French colony of Martinique, called a 
Department of France, Fanon dealt with the specifical- 
ly French form of racism. He challenged the notion that 
freedom simply meant turning colonized people into 
Frenchmen. Those few elite who bought into that myth 
merely had a “white mask,” while real freedom could 
only be achieved in a struggle through the particular 
circumstances oppressing them. Thus, he saw a reach 
for a much deeper concept of freedom coming from the 
revolt of those “wretched of the earth.” 

He immersed himself in the Algerian revolution 
against the brutal French colonial rule but was ruth- 
lessly critical from within the revolutionary process. 
He criticized the prevailing ideas of the Algerian lead- 
ers as well as Black intellectuals who looked too much 
to culture and the past. He said, “we don’t want to 
replace one form of barbarism with another form of 
barbarism.” Fanon’s concept of a “new humanism” as 
the absolute opposite of capitalist racism can help 
today’s FYench African youth as they look for a way to 
find a new freedom from within French society where 
narrow concepts like Islamism pose a false alternative. 

Fanion saw the colonial revolutions reaching for 
something totally new, which he called an “untidy affir- 
mation of an original idea propounded as an absolute.” 
He said Blacks shouldn’t try to be white in a system 
where just because you’re white you’re rich. That would 
reproduce the old system. 

The African revolutions did get sucked into the old 
as African leaders turned to neo-colonialism and looked 
to technological development and not mass creativity 
as that which determines the future. 

The discontinuity today is that the French African 
youth in the midst of French capitalism are still trying 
to find a human pathway out of the legacy of the failed 
revolutions of the past. They are challenging abstract 
concepts of freedom like “color blindness” of French 
democracy, which is concretely experienced as racism. 
It means being invisible when it comes to employment, 
educational and housing opportunities but being a “vis- 
ible minority” under constant police harassment. 
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Bolivia at the crossroads Marcuse conference 

A "Reading Herbert Marcuse’s Eros and Civilization 



Continued from page 1 

the companies’ royalty payments, from 1% to 30%, and 
in their taxes from, 34% to 50%. The oil companies, 
lush with profits from high oil prices, readily agreed. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT VENEZUELA 

Many have hailed Chavez’s actions as a sign that 
"Venezuela is moving toward socialism," but some left- 
ists in Venezuela have criticized the agreement for giv- 
ing foreign oil companies the same kind of joint-ven- 
ture arrangement they had long ago agreed to with 
Russia, Saudi Arabia, and North African states. 

Morales may find it difficult to obtain 
even such a modest degree of control 
over oil and gas revenues. The largest 
importer of Bolivian gas is a Brazilian 
company, Petrobras. If Morales national- 
izes Petrobras’ holdings he is bound to 
antagonize Brazil. 

It seems therefore unlikely that his 
election will lead to the emergence of a 
"counter-hegemonic U.S. bloc" consisting 
of Bolivia, Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentina. 

Another problem is that 100,000 Boli- 
vians are employed in foreign-owned 
clothing and jewelry firms in El Alto, a 
base of the mass movement. Their main 
customer is the U.S. market. If the U.S. 
decides to retaliate against efforts to 
nationalize the gas industry by pulling 
its investments out of El Alto, serious 
economic problems will result. 

Morales is trying to tame such fears by stating, 
"Unfortunately, it will be my duty to respect these neo- 
liberal laws. Some changes we will be able to make by 


Condition of Acheh 
... one year later 

BANDA ACHEH — "There is no sign of any building or 
development at all," reports a political exile who 
recently returned to Acheh a year after the tsunami 
that killed some 200,000 Achenese and left many more 
homeless and unemployed, "Thousands of people are 
still living in tents. They receive food, but have no jobs 
and receive neither job training nor treatment for the 
mental illnesses caused by losing family, homes, and for 
many, their entire villages." 

TSUNAMI DESTRUCTION UNTOUCHED 

Our observer, who lost some 100 members of his fam- 
ily in the tsunami, was shocked to see the destruction of 
the capital city still untouched. "In Banda Acheh, you 
see many international workers, but no results from 
their presence. A half kilometer from the center of the 
capital there are tent-cities for the homeless. The roads 
to the west are still no good. Indonesia brings in work- 
ers from Java, while the Achenese have no jobs." 

The good news: "The peace accord is holding, and 
80% of the people no longer live in fear of the Indone- 
sian military." After 29 years of the guerrilla fight for 
independence, after most of the last two decades spent 
under martial law and intense repression that killed 
tens of thousands of civilians, and after seven years of 
mass civil society organization and demands for self- 
determination, am agreement was reached last summer 
between the Free Acheh Movement’s fighting force, 
known as GAM, and the Indonesian government. Our 
observer confirms that some democratic rights guaran- 
teed by the peace agreement have been instituted, such 
that GAM and civil society groups, whose members 
used to be killed on sight, cam now meet above ground. 

FUTURE STAGES OF PEACE AGREEMENT 

The next stages of the peace agreement may prove 
harder: Acheh is to be permitted expanded self-gover- 
nance and to form local parties and run candidates for 
offices in a spring election. Since Indonesia has yet to 
pass the laws needed to implement these rights, how- 
ever, no one knows yet whether or how the elections 
and new government will work. 

The peace accord came about following the tsunami, 
which opened up Acheh to foreign scrutiny and caused 
relief donors to press for peace so they could adminis- 
ter their money. People-to-people relief efforts for sur- 
vivors continue; contact N&L for more information. 

— Anne Jadard 
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decree, others through the legislature, but immediate- 
ly there aren’t going to be great changes because there 
are 20 years of neo-liberal laws that can’t be erased in 
one swipe." MAS’® vice-president Garcia Linera has 
stated that the aim of the new government is to devel- 
op "a national Andean capitalism." 

While this lends support to the notion that Morales 
may try to follow Brazilian President Lula’s accommo- 
dationist approach with global capital, it may not be 
easy for him to do so. Unlike Lula’s Workers’ Party, 
MAS is a coalition of competing ideas and interests 
rather than a disciplined, hierar- 
chical party. It will therefore be 
much harder for Morales to stay in 
control if he wanders too far from 
the grassroots. A number of ten- 
dencies to the left of Morales, espe- 
cially the miners’ union, are 
already calling for a series of 
regional people’s assemblies in 
March as a way to pressure the 
government from the Left. 

Whatever results from such 
efforts, the rise of an Aymara Indi- 
an to the presidency is an historic 
event in itself. For generations the 
indigenous peoples of Bolivia have 
been subject to incessant abuse by 
• ruling powers and have been 
treated as pawns by the political 
parties, including by many on the 
Left. Morales’ victory could not have 
been possible without a decades-long indigenous con- 
sciousness movement that helped reshape national pol- 
itics. 

INDIGENOUS CONSCIOUSNESS 

The danger that the movement now confronts is that 
the new leaders may try to use their hard-won creden- 
tials as indigenous activists to justify a policy of class 
accommodation with national capitalist interests, 

Bolivia today is not the same as it was decades ago, 
when it had a powerful Marxist-led trade union move- 
ment. Prior to the 1980s discussions within the Boli- 
vian Left centered on debates over the exploitation of 
labor, whereas today they tend to focus more on owner- 
ship and development of natural resources. 

Yet today’s struggles are raising a series of questions 
that demonstrate the continued viability of the mass 
struggles— questions like can nationalized industry 
truly free Bolivia from the world economy? What kind 
of developments are needed, nationally and interna- 
tionally, to break the power of capital and underdevel- 
opment? 

We need to help ensure that the Bolivian people 
obtain the breathing and thinking space needed to 
work out these questions by insisting that the Bush 
administration not interfere with their choices and 
that we work to stay the hand of any U.S. retaliatory 
actions. 


Evo Morales, newly-elected 
president of Bolivia. 


After 50 Years" conference was held at Saint Joseph’s 
University in Philadelphia, Nov. 3-6. There were near- 
ly as many themes as speakers, 34 over the four-day 
event. This diversity of themes could be interpreted in 
one of two ways: either as a reflection of the richness of 
Marcuse’s text or as the fragmentation, which all of 
Marcuse’s theoretical works attempted to forestall, of 
the philosophic effort to grasp the current moment of 
the social and intellectual crisis. 

Perhaps the most controversial subject emerged dur- 
ing a discussion period after papers by Steven Bronner 
on Marcuse and "the birth of critical political theory" 
and Peter-Erwin Jansen on "the Marcuse reception in 
Germany." Bronner explained Nazism as a pre- 
Enlightenment cultural response to economic, political 
and social crises. Jansen, to the contrary, argued that 
Nazism — including the technologically-based manipu- 
lation of culture and politics — was one outcome among 
several possibilities opened up by the science, technol- 
ogy and social values rooted in the Enlightenment 
itself. The issue is important in "placing" Eros and Civ- 
ilization, since this, Marcuse’s "Freud book," had been 
Marcuse’s first publication since his very different and 
seminal work, Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the 
Rise of Social Theory, which had appeared 14 years ear- 
lier, just before the Nazi Holocaust began to unfold. 

As I argued in my paper, "The Marcuse/Duna- 
yevskaya Correspondence and Marcuse’s 'Philo- 
sophic Interlude’ in Eros and Civilization," Mar- 
cuse himself indicated in the chapter on philoso- 
phy in Eros and Civilization that Hegel’s dialec- 
tic, the height of philosophic thought defining 
the Enlightenment, resigned itself to achieving 
freedom in thought only, a process of "endlessly 
projecting and transcending productivity of 
being" coming to "fruition in the perpetual peace 
of self-conscious receptivity." 

Marcuse’s conclusion on Hegel’s dialectic was the 
endpoint of a philosophic trajectory of his own, which 
between the 1930s and 1950s decreasingly attributed 
practical intention and potential to Hegel’s dialectic. In 
contrast, the 1954-1979 correspondence between Mar- 
cuse and Dunayevskaya clearly shows that Dunayev- 
skaya, in the year before she initiated correspondence 
with Marcuse and two years before Eros and Civiliza- 
tion, was published interpreted the culmination of 
Hegel’s philosophy as integral to achieving freedom in 
a post-capitalist society. In the initial correspondence 
with Marcuse and elsewhere she debated Marcuse on 
this issue and later continued to develop the "culmina- 
tion" of Hegel’s philosophy as a vital dimension of 
Marx’s Marxism. 

Douglas Kellner argued that Marcuse’s work "from 
beginning to end" was Hegelian and Marxist: Eros and 
Civilization was primarily an attempt to understand 
Nazism by investigating the concrete individual in 
Western society. In response to a question from the 
floor, whether Nazism might be better explained by the 
failures of non or anti-philosophical types of "Marxism" 
prevalent in the first half of the 20th century — Social 
Democracy and Stalinism — Kellner conceded both 
explanations were needed. 

— Russell Rockwell 


The French 'riots' reconsidered 


MONTPELLIER, FRANCE— The government and the 
media blame the riots in France alternately on "Islam- 
ic fundamentalists" and on "the dirty rabble" ("la 
canaille") spawn of "promiscuous polygamists," whom 
Interior Minister Sarkozy proposes to "scrub away with 
a high-pressure hose" ( Karcheriser ). The scrubbing 
takes the form of violent police sweeps that remind me 
of the anti-Algerian ratonnades ("rat-extermination 
expeditions") I witnessed as a student in Paris 50 years 
ago. 

The riots were provoked not just by deliberate racist 
taunts. They weren’t about Islam, although the media 
and the government here like to play it that way. Like 
the riots in the U.S. (from Harlem 1964 to LA 1992) 
they’re about police brutality. They're about dead-end 
kids of Arab, African and West Indian descent, most of 
whom have never seen the inside of a mosque — or the 
inside of a factory. They’re about the redundant 
"French" children of "immigrants" from France's 
colonies — imported as laborers and parked in barren 
projects with minimal services. 

The religious issue is a red herring. The problem, 
besides unemployment, is discrimination. There is no 
legal segregation here, but after 20 years in Montpelli- 
er I can’t recall seeing a single Arab policeman, nor 
indeed any Arab civil servants behind plastic windows 
at post offices, railroad offices, state agencies. Nor are 
Arabs visible as on-camera news reporters or facing 
the public in business and shopping areas (except as 
security guards). There are apparently no Arabs in the 
National Assembly to speak for France's estimated six 
million (?) Arabs. (Since the Republic is officially color- 
blind no records are kept). France really is color- 
blind — in denial about seeing its own racism. 

Instead of facing up to an unbroken tradition of 
institutionalized anti-Arab racism dating from the con- 
quest of Ageria in the 1830s, the French establishment 
conjures up the myth of dominant political Islam — only 
to submit to it by empowering the conservative Imams 
as the legitimate spokesman for the ghetto kids in the 
hope of restraining them! 

— - Richard Greeman 


CHICAGO — In a society that values commodities and 
private property over human life, the sons and daugh- 
ters of North African immigrants respected their qual- 
itative values (and the subjectivity of police brutality 
victims) by destroying what- destroys us as a whole. 

It is true that we need more than just riots and 
other direct actions like looting, sabotage, and wildcat 
strikes to negate existing conditions and create more 
desirable ones. The French youth also are taking an 
important step forward by realizing their collective 
action has the power to effect existing conditions. 

To their credit, they have followed the patterns of 
autonomy that other poor Black rebellions and revolts 
against late capitalism such as Watts, the LA Rebel- 
lion, and Benton Harbor followed by refusing repre- 
sentation from leftist, religious, and nationalist part- 
ners. While we should avoid the ideological trap about 
the "clarity" of youth (anybody who has lived through 
adolescence knows how confusing it can get) proletari- 
anized people everywhere have gut reactions against 
authority in all of its flavors. 

The Left in general has nothing relevant left to say 
to those who want freedom now. The 20th century saw 
the gradual retrogression of much of post-Marx Marx- 
ism into state capitalist dictatorships and parliamen- 
tary parties that replaced revolution with gradualism 
and bourgeois democracy. There are still anarchist cur- 
rents that fetishize earlier responses to earlier forms of 
capitalism, such as anarcho-syndicalism, at the 
expense of rigorously analyzing the present. 

Perhaps the core problem of the Left has been that 
many leftists want to organize others instead of orga- 
nizing themselves first. They see themselves abstract- 
ly and by extension see others as victims and/or poten- 
tial recruits and/or constituencies within Power's 
terms and so on. They can't or refuse to see aspects of 
themselves in others. 

People throughout the French suburbs are commu- 
nicating more now — whether they agree or disagree 
with the riots. Critics of riots tend to forget that they 
could open up more unfiltered public communication 
than passive acts like voting. 

— Ken Wong 
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Bush agenda spawns crises 


Continued from page 1 

many are remembering that Vietnam was a quagmire, 
just as it has become clearer by the day that Iraq has 
become one also. 

Voices from below, including from within the armed 
forces, rose early and have kept growing. That kind of 
opposition between the ruled and the rulers is reflect- 
ed, once it becomes serious, in cracks within the ruling 
class itself. Now anti-war sentiment is gaining voice 
within Congress. The most unexpected rumbling came 
from usually hawkish Marine veteran and 17-term 
Democratic Representative from Pennsylvania, John 
Mrirtha. On Nov. 17 he made a sudden call for the with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from Iraq. 

Just before that event Republican Senator John 
McCain — another decorated veteran — won a harsh 
fight with the White House to have a ban on torture 
passed. McCain's amendment passed with 90 votes in 
the Senate, and with 107 Republicans joining all the 
Democrats in the House vote. 

It was then that The New York Times revealed 
Bush's clear abuse of power and opened wide questions 
of criminal activity from many comers. 

Arlen Specter, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
chairman, lost no time in condemning Bush's domestic 
spying as "inexcusable... clearly and categorically 
wrong" and in announcing that hearings would be held 
quickly. They are scheduled for February. And immedi- 
ately upon publication of the disclosure of the NSA 
operation, Barbara Boxer, Democratic senator of Cali- 
fornia, for the first time suggested that legal scholars 
should explore whether Bush's authorization of secret 
spying was an impeachable offense. 

SELF-ABROGATION OF POWER 

The White House immediately launched an intense 
public relations "blitz.” Bush defended his policy insis- 
tently by claiming Congress had approved the eaves- 
dropping right after the September 11 attacks by 
authorizing "all necessary and appropriate force" 
against the groups responsible for the attacks. Con- 
gress authorized, he insisted, his bypassing of the 
secret courts that had been set up in the Foreign Intel- 
ligence Surveillance Act in 1978. A number of stories 
soon emerged which revealed how seriously the legali- 
ty of Bush's actions had been questioned at the time, 
but never publicly raised. 

New attention was now given also to an earlier, Nov. 
6, front page article in the Washington Post. It revealed 
the FBI had issued "more than 30,000 national securi- 
ty letters a year." The letters ordered banks, credit 
agencies, telephone companies, and libraries that pro- 

■Tookie 1 Williams vigil 

SAN QUENTIN, CAL.— Stan "Tookie" Williams was 
scheduled for execution at midnight on Monday, Dec. 
12. 1 got to the vigil at about 7:30 p.m. Many people had 
already arrived, some as early as 8 a.m., so it was diffi- 
cult to get through the crowd to be near the perfor- 
mance stage. I saw several acquaintances from the 
Marin Peace and Justice Coalition. 

Our anger was subsumed by the inevitability 
of wbat was going to happen and why we were 
there. The vigil was a celebration of our political 
stance. We were glad to be thumbing our noses at 
the injustice system and Gov. Schwarzenegger in 
particular. Bringing our bodies into the fray, we 
knew, was the important statement. Many people 
expressed appreciation for my slogan "An Eye for 
and Eye Makes the Whole World Blind." 

Angela Davis, Mike Farrell, Jesse Jackson, Jamie 
Foxx and other celebrities spoke and a Native Ameri- 
can woman sang wildly and passionately. The speakers 
expressed gratefulness for Williams’ redemption and 
sadness that the state would murder him in spite of it. 

The vigil for Williams held a mirror up to the 
ordeal the U.S. is going through. There was a 
huge emphasis on the idea that we must make 
the end of Williams’ life be an impetus in the 
movement towards resistance to oppression. 

African-American, Hispanic, and white youths read- 
from Williams’ writings, which expressed encourage- 
ment to resist peers, reject gang membership, and work 
for peace in the neighbor-"hood." 

As the midnight hour approached, no call was made 
for a silent vigil. People on the stage kept talking and 
reading. I became extremely alert to the fact that 
Williams had only 30 minutes to live-then 15 minutes. 

My thoughts went, "Now he is being brought into the 
death chamber,” "Now they are strapping him onto the 
gurney," "Now they are injecting the poison," "Now 
Stanley 'Tookie' Williams is experiencing death,” 
"What must his ordeal be like?” 

When no announcement confirmed that he was 
dead, I thought, "What has happened. What has 
gone 'wrong’?" I became angry that this craven 
government was afraid to come out to this huge 
crowd and tell us the shameful deed was done. 
Where was the announcement? 

Finally, at 12:35 a.m., we heard, "It’s all over. Stan is 
dead." But the crowd did not seem to mourn. The stage 
performances had continued up to that moment. We did 
not sing a sad song. We just dispersed. There were so 
many people that the traffic jam lasted two hours. 
Even though my house is only 20 minutes from San 
Quentin, I didn’t get home until 3 a.m. 

— January 


vide public access to the Internet to turn over financial 
arid other records about anyone the FBI chooses, even 
those not suspected of any wrongdoing. 

It is no surprise that in the face of the swelling outcry 
about the disclosure of his secret spying, Bush's "defense" 
soon switched to the offensive. He moved to have his crit- 
ics investigated, declaring 
that whosoever had 
unmasked his secret had com- 
mitted a "shameful act." 

Less than half a dozen out 
of the 19,000 requests for 
wiretapping have been 
turned down by the secret 
courts since they were estab- 
lished by the Foreign Intelli- 
gence Surveillance Act creat- 
ed. So why does Bush still 
feel the need to circumvent 
so-named FISA courts? Have 
there been even more trans- 
gressions involving domestic 
surveillance yet to be report- 
ed? 

WILL FISSURES GROW? 

How deep or how superfi- 
cial are the differences with- 
in the ruling class? We can- 
not avoid measuring the 
Democratic and moderate 
opposition against the fact 
that they were aware of the 
"secret courts," which existed 
for decades, without ever 
questioning them. 

Even McCain's bill to ban torture was in the end 
endorsed by Bush because it still allows the adminis- 
tration to define torture as they see fit. Barbaric tech- 
niques like "Waterboarding" — to make a captive 
believe he or she is being drowned — has been used for 
years and can apparently still be used. 

Even the most impassioned of those speaking up, 
from McCain to Murtha to Boxer, were briefed years 
ago about the administration's "detention procedures” 
as well as NSA spying. 

GHOST OF NIXON 

It can be helpful to look to the mid-1970s when the 
against the kind of "abuse of power" now being leveled 
against Bush were the same charges then leveled 
against Richard Nixon. In 1974 the articles of impeach- 
ment drawn up against Nixon, which forced his resig- 
nation, focused on the abuse of his presidential powers 
based on warrantless wiretaps and illegal surveillance. 
The very Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act Bush is 
now charged with violating came out of the work of the 
special committee chaired by Senator Church that fol- 
lowed that experience. The purging of Nixon did not 
mean getting rid of Nixonism, a fact proved by the way 


Nixonism was followed by Reaganism, and Reaganism 
by Bushisgn. With each retrogressive administration, in 
a different period and with new intensity, it becomes 
ever clearer that repression will not be stopped until we 
uproot the whole dehumanized system. 

The 1972 Watergate break-in awakened the press to 
the dangers of Nixon's attempt 
to neutralize even loyal opposi- 
tion. But his drive for a single- 
party state was already well- 
known to victims of spying and 
repression. They included civil 
rights leaders, especially Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., and the 
anti-war movement which 
escalated upon Nixon- 
Kissinger's high-handed inva- 
sion of Cambodia in 1970. 

STORM AFTER KATRINA 

That is why, important as is 
the crack within the ruling 
class today, what will be deci- 
sive is the growing opposition 
to the ravages of the war in 
Iraq and the continuing out- 
v rage over the disastrous 
| response of the rulers to the 
$ victims of Hurricane Katrina, 
g Both have raised questions 
| about the very structure of 
e U.S. society. 

| The anger expressed today 
e by New Orleans residents and 
^others is directed not only 
against Bush but against the 
mayor, the governor, FEMA, the federal government, 
the Army Corps of Engineers, and the rightwing think 
tanks. The last are arguing that the Ninth Ward, the 
heart of the Black population, should be turned back 
into a swamp. 

Nor crin this be separated from the first signs of a 
possible revival of labor activity. Foremost was the 
recent strike of the 33,000 transit workers in New York 
City (see page 3). The most significant aspect of the 
strike Was that health care benefits and pensions for 
future union members, not wages, was the top issue. 

The Sago Mine disaster in West Virginia (see page 3) 
also reminded the country of the criminal disregard of 
U.S. capitalism toward human life and underlines the 
need for the total uprooting of a society which gives all 
importance to commodity production. 

It is in this context that the possibility of a "new cli- 
mate" for the struggle against Bush becomes important 
to examine. Ending the ever-deepening crises we face — 
from the bloody war in Iraq to the life-sucking crises 
we face right at home — rests with the increasing oppo- 
sition we see rising from below. That battle, it becomes 
more arid more clear, will not end until we uproot the 
whole barbaric system. 


LOWER NINTH WARD LAND GRAB 

T&RSETS 

BLACK HOMEOWNERS, ELDERLY & WOMEN 


NO DEMOLITION 


WITHOUT OUR CONSENT 



LOWER Sts WARD RES I BESTS MUST BE CONTACTED * ASS f STED 

BEFORE THE CITY BULLDOZES HOMES, 


If you *re a Lower qth res Meat & want to join the lawsuit to stop the city from bulldozing 
homes without contacting owners, call the People's Hurricane Relief Bund at 504-218-9207. 
Afonisit the Ctwmwa Ground site on the corner of Deslonde ahd N- Derbigny. 




by Robert Taliaferro 

To change opinions about the multi-billion dollar 
capital enterprise known as Wal-Mart, consumers 
were inundated with its "Home for the holidays" cam- 
paign that included racially and gender diverse 
spokespersons. It was an effort to detract from the crit- 
ics of the Walton family, owners of the Wal-Mart 
dynasty. 

The Walton family is considered the richest family in 
the world with a fortune of nearly $100 billion. Though 
they seemed to support the family-oriented concept of 
"being home for the holidays" for their consumers, the 
same comforting policy does not extend to those the 
company employs. They could not afford to stay home 
for the holidays due to the need to work for the low 
salaries that Wal-Mart pays its associates. 

BIGGEST EXPLOITER 

Wal-Mart is currently this country’s largest private 
employer and is not a union shop. It so bitterly oppos- 
es unions that it specifically trains its supervisors to 
deter, report, and oppose any hint of unionization. The 
resulting lack of representative protections for its 
workers presents a smiling face to its customers who 
supply its economic base, but creates a Third World- 
like work atmosphere for its employees. 

The company is currently involved in several 
employee class action lawsuits, including a sex-dis- 
crimination suit representing nearly two million 
women. Additionally several communities have 
refused to lie down and succumb to Wal-Mart' s incur- 
sions into their towns. Wal-Mart, much like the private 
prison consortium Corrections Corporation of America, 
is known for its low wages, disregard for labor laws, 
and targeting of poor communities for stores. This has 
resulted in towns and labor unions uniting to make 
fighting these new stores a top priority. 

The past holiday gave Wal-Mart a perfect forum for 
its attempt to appear more diverse, and in true capi- 
talist style, it seemed to target poor and minorities by 
depicting popular entertainment icons in those com- 



Mart’s (dirty) new look 

munities as avid fans and Wal-Mart shoppers. 

Wal-Mart did contribute $20 million of goods and 
services to the Katrina relief effort with a much better 
logistical efficiency than the U.S. government could 
muster in its tepid response to the tragedy, and Wal- 
Mart now supports a program called "Voices of Color." 
But, in that process, it also plays both sides against the 
middle as it also contributes heavily to ultraconserva- 
tive political action committees. 

Though supporters of the company will discuss how 
diverse Wal-Mart has become since the death of its 
founder Sam Walton, that diversity often does not 
reach into the depths and pockets of its own workforce 
who toil long hours with few — if any — protections in 
place to deter abuse. A large percentage of their work- 
force is made of people of color, single mothers, and the 
elderly attempting to supplement Social Security or 
minimal retirement benefits. 

WORKING POOR 

Most Wal-Mart employees cannot afford viable 
health care despite long hours and injuries incurred on 
the job. If a Wal-Mart associate is sick, she must pro- 
vide documentation of a sort that even prisoners do not 
have to supply, before they can be confident that their 
illness will not cost them their job. 

Hillary Clinton, a former board member of Wal-Mart, 
once noted that the company was "the best America had 
to offer." All the while, the company was lobbying for 
more tax breaks for the rich while their "associates” 
languished in sweatshop-like conditions that, had they 
occurred in a Third World country, would spark the con- 
demnation of nations, even the U.S. 

One has to wonder if the artists featured in the 
"Home for the holidays" campaign were aware of Wal- 
Mart's policies towards its workers since all of the 
entertainers featured are avidly protected by agents 
and unions that do not allow them to be abused by cor- 
porate sponsors such as Wal-Mart. This is the same 
Wal-Mart which systematically refuses those same 
protections for its employees, especially its associates 
and greeters, who are required to appear cheerful. 
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Beyond private property & communism 


YOUTH 


by Alex Maktoob 

Many youth today are asked to read classical Greek 
works in their philosophy, political science, and litera- 
ture courses to lay the ground- 
work for much df the rest of West- 
ern thought. Politically and phi- 
losophically, the groundwork lies 
in the work of Plato and Aristo- 
tle. Plato’s gives us the concept of the Forms — the 
abstraction of ideas — while Aristotle’s direct critique of 
the Forms allows for a more pragmatic and empirical 
view of the world. 

However the academic courses that discuss these 
philosophers do not often touch on how dramatically radi- 
cal these proposals are, from the abolition of private prop- 
erty to the equality of women — ideas that are throughout 
investigated in the writings of the young Marx, and 
indeed, are not complete without these writings. 

PROPERTY 'SAVIORS' 


Regarding property, Plato’s Guardians, the govern- 
ing class in his Republic, are not to own any property 
and are to live on property that belongs to the commu- 
nity. He holds that being without property and wealth 
will keep the Guardians incorruptible and that "[t]his 
manner of life... will make them the saviours of the 
commonwealth." 

In The Politics, Aristotle opposes this idea of common 
property, remarking that property should be owned in 
private and used in common. However this is not an 
accurate attack on property held in common, since the 
property may very well be owned in private by another 
class and allowed for the Guardians' common use. 

However we do not know who owns the Guardians' 
common land, Aristotle states, since Plato does not 
describe the material state of living for the farmers, 
artisans, and the rest of the lower classes. If they, farm- 
ers and so on, do hold property in common, then there 
is no need for the Guardians, since there would be 
nothing differentiating these classes from their rulers. 
Thus these classes would not gain anything from the 
Guardians' rule. But if property is held in private, then 
there will be class conflict between the non-ruling 
classes and the Guardians, not exaltation to the level of 
"saviors" as Plato has proposed. 

Plato also does not consider the corrupting power of 
power itself, whether it is through acquisition of land 
or not. In the same vein, not to leave "The Philosopher" 
unscathed, Aristotle writes that for those that hold pri- 
vate property, "moral goodness will ensure that the 
property of each is made to serve the use of all." That, 
however, conflicts with his earlier statement, that 
there are those whose sole goal is to acquire wealth, "as 
though to make money were the one aim and every- 
thing else must contribute to that aim." Here the 
Greek philosophers are at a stalemate, and a different 
view is needed to come to a logical conclusion. 

MARX'S ALTERNATIVE 

That alternative can be found in Karl Marx’s Eco- 
nomic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844. Marx 
states that the kind of private property suggested by 
Aristotle cannot be maintained by "moral goodness," 
but rather another sustaining factor. In a section titled 
"Rent of Land, " Marx says: 

"The landlord being interested in the welfare of soci- 
ety means, according to the principles of political econ- 
omy, that he is interested in the growth of its popula- 
tion and manufacture, in the expansion of its needs — 
in short, in the increase of wealth; and this increase of 
wealth is, as we have already seen, identical with the 
increase of poverty and slavery." 


That is, the landowner is one of those that Aristotle 
suggests is concerned with the "art of acquisition" and 
not in the welfare of his city. However Plato’s form of 
communism for the Guardians is what Aristotle has 
described as property held in common, such that it will 
be neglected and not cared for as much as by one who 
owns the land privately. 

Marx calls this kind of property distribution "crude 
communism," or the first negation of private property. 
In the section known as "Private Property and Com- 
munism," he writes: "Just as woman passes from mar- 
riage to general prostitution... so the entire world of 
wealth (that is, of man’s objective substance) passes 
from the relationship of exclusive marriage with the 
owner of private property to a state of universal prosti- 
tution with the community." 

To resolve the conflict between Aristotle’s miserly 
private property and Plato’s "crude communism," Marx 
proposes tbe transcendence of both of these forms in 
the second negation of private property. In this "higher 
phase of communism," human beings are not self- 
estranged and separated from their humanity. Indeed, 
human beings return to their place as social beings and 
reclaim their humanity. This communism is human- 
ism, since ”[t]he abolition of private property is there- 
fore the complete emancipation of all human senses 
and qualities, but it is this emancipation precisely 
because these senses and attributes have become, sub- 
jectively and objectively, human." 

In reading Marx in regard to the Greek philosophers’ 
works, we can realize the shortcomings of their propos- 
als: Plato’s lower form of communism producing a "gen- 
eral prostitution" of property, and Aristotle’s private 
property serving to benefit only the landowner. Marx 
thus poses an alternative to Plato’s community of 
Guardians and Aristotle’s criticisms, one that works to 
return humanity to the human. 


Youth prison protest 



Oakland, Calif. — Hundreds of young people and 
activists came out on Nov. 16 to demand that the 
notorious Californio Youth Authority prisons be 
closed, starting with the Chad facility. Chad was the 
scene of recent violence and several deaths. This was 
one in a string of events to try to bring public attenr 
tion to the problems with the abusive and failed 
prison system. 


Food crisis in Mali continues 


THE GAMBIA— Mali is not in a state of famine. 
Instead, like many countries in Africa, Mali suffers 
from deep rooted poverty resulting in many deaths 
every year. This issue can be addressed by long-term 
development and investment. 

Mali lies in the arid Sahel desert that stretches over 
3,500 kilometers from Mauritania in the west to Chad 
in the east. Years of successive drought and a vicious 
plague of locusts in 2004 left crops and vegetation 
stripped bare. As a result, food stores across the region 
are empty, herds of animals have died and millions are 
hungry. 

Mali is one of the poorest of the world’s countries. 
The average Malian lives under the mercy of poverty 
with not enough money to eat the food available in the 
market. In towns like Gao in eastern Mali, skeletal, 
malnourished babies can be found in homes just yards 
from markets where essential foodstuffs are available. 

In the fields outside the capital, Bamako, farmers, be 
they men, women or children, can be seen bent double 
at their fields turning the soil for hours with the hope 
that they will have a good harvest. 

The government of Mali, which has distributed 
30,000 tons of food since the end of 2004, as well as 
having subsidized staple foods and organized food-for- 
work programs, has been praised by many the world 
over for its handling of the crisis. The negative side is 
that it used up its limited stocks of food too early and 
the emergency food reserves are empty. 

Mali needs free food distributions since Malians had 
lowered their consumption to cope with their predica- 


ments. Communities have begun selling breeding ani- 
mals from their herds, weakening their position in 
future years. However the humanitarian workers and 
the government have all been working well during dif- 
ficult times to prevent the situation from escalating. 

— Fabakary Taal 
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Fighting militarism in 
Memphis schools 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — The Memphis Counter Recruitment 
Coalition (MCRC), sponsored by the Mid-South Peace 
and Justice Center, aims to alert school teachers, 
administrators, parents and students of the realities of 
signing up for the military. MCRC understands that in 
a militarized society, much of the information is incom- 
plete or wrong. For example, one Army captain told 
high schoolers at Kingston High last year: "Yeah, it’s a 
threat over there [Iraq], but if you pay attention you’ll 
come home safe and nothing will happen to you." 

MILITARY DECEPTIONS 

• Military recruiters, like used car salesmen, bend the 
truth. It’s considered necessary for national defense. 
Public policy provides military recruiters with a decid- 
ed edge over recruiters from colleges and corporations. 
The federal No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) man- 
dates that all public high schools accepting federal 
money turn over their student roster to the military. 
That seven a.m. phone call might be an Army recruiter 
wanting to speak with your son or your daughter. 

If this were a commercial telemarketer, you might be 
able to do something. Actually there is a way, but few 
know about it. The NCLB Act allows parents to place 
their child on a "no-call" list and requires school dis- 
tricts to inform parents of this right. Yet Memphis 
schools have avoided this requirement and last year, 
only a handful of parents took advantage of this. 
MCRC reminded the school board of this legal require- 
ment. We offered an informative flyer they might use 
at school registration. To our surprise the board used 
the flyers, sending them out to Memphis parents. The 
number of parents who returned the "opt-out" flyers 
numbered 1,600, about 5%. 

ARMY'S FRIEND: THE PRINCIPAL 

The military also offers deceptive information about 
money for college. High schoolers are rarely informed 
how new recruits must first pay for the privilege of 
joining the program. Twelve hundred dollars is taken 
from his or ber paycheck even before eligibility begins. 
After the down payment is collected, reality sets in. 
Less than half of those who pay ever receive a dime. 

Perhaps the most egregious examples of official chi- 
canery belongs to the enlistment contract. Buried on 
page two is what’s known at the "loophole" clause. Sec- 
tion 9b states: "Laws and regulations that govern mili- 
tary personnel may change without notice to me." 
MCRC members felt that students' incomplete under- 
standing of what they might be signing was too impor- 
tant to wait for school officials to react. We decided to 
share this information directly with the students. 

We took to the streets. Beginning at Wooddale High 
School, we handed out pamphlets that contain the text 
of the military enlistment contract and points out what 
to watch out for, such as the loophole clause. The prin- 
cipal ordered us to move 1,000 feet from the site, 
ordered the students not to take the flyer, and actually 
took flyers away from them. The students gained a 
valuable lesson in- the tenuous relationship between 
government and free speech. 

To date we’ve distributed over 7,000 pamphlets to 
half the Memphis high schools. Our plans include 
speaking before the school board meeting, and request- 
ing private meetings with each Commissioner. We want 
to set up tables at the spring career fairs, and post 
counter-recruitment literature, and, of course, continue 
the leafleting. —George G. 
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China: capital, the WTO, and labor unrest 


New economic data released in December showed 
China as the world’s fourth largest economy, with its 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) for 2004 estimated at 
$2 trillion. This means that only the U.S., Japan, and 
Germany now outproduce China, with Germany soon 
to be surpassed as well, as Britain and France have 
been in recent years. 

Even as China’s economy has experienced very high 
annual growth rates of around 10% in recent years, the 
vast majority of the increase has gone to capital accu- 
mulation rather than consumer goods. This is especial- 
ly true of basic goods for working people. To take one 
example, during the six years' from 1997 to 2003, 
domestic clothing consumption rose by only 22%, less 
than 4% per year. 

This process of capital accumulation, one of history’s 
most rapid and far-reaching, has gone hand-in-hand 
with ruthless exploitation of working people. Denied 

Sharon and Palestine 

As Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon’s debilitating 
stroke seemed to end his political career, the conse- 
quences of his policies continued to boil over. Known 
throughout the world as the "butcher of Beirut" for his 
role in the 1982 massacre of over 800 Palestinian civil- 
ians at the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps, Sharon 
also sparked the Second Intfifada with a provocative 
visit in 2000 to the A1 Aksa Mosque, Jerusalem’s most 
important Muslim religious site. 

Since coming to power in 2001, Sharon has used 
unprecedented levels of force to crush the Palestinian 
uprising. These have included targeted assassinations, 
one of which killed Sheik Ahmad Yassin, the leader of 
Hamas, in 2004. Far from weakening the fundamental- 
ist and anti-Semitic Hamas movement, this assassina- 
tion had the opposite effect. Today Hamas support 
stands as high as 40% in some polls of Palestinian vot- 
ers. This upsurge is due also to corruption, authoritar- 
ianism, and disarray within the more secular Fatah 
movement, hitherto dominant in the Palestinian terri- 
tories. 

The U.S. government and media are praising Sharon 
as a peacemaker because he evacuated the Gaza Strip 
last year. While this was certainly more than a token 
concession, the Israeli leadership thinks it can keep 
control of Jerusalem, while walling up the Palestinians 
in Gaza and parts of the West Bank, as a de facto peace 
settlement. This is a grand illusion, just as much as is 
the Palestinian leadership’s talk of a right of return of 
all refugees to Israel proper. 

Bosnia anniversary 

It is the tenth anniversary of the Dayton Accords, 
the rotten U.S.-orchestrated compromise that ended 
the Bosnian and Croatian Wars of 1991-95 by ceding 
over half of Bosnian territory to Serbian forces. Some 
200,000 were killed in those wars, mainly at the hands 
of Serbian nationalists, with most of the victims Mus- 
lim or Croat civilians. Top Serbian leader Slobodan 
Milosevic is on trial for genocide at The Hague, while 
the other two biggest war criminals, Radovan Karadz- 
ic and Ratko Mladic, who ordered the 1995 Srebrenica 
massacre of 7,000 Bosnian men, remain at large. Sup- 
posedly the post-Milosevic Serbian government is help- 
ing the war crimes prosecutors to track them down, 
but... _ 

In December, the dissident Serbian Radio B92 
reported that, during the past decade, General Mladic’s 
military pension has been paid every month into his 
bank account. His relatives and two Serbian military 
officers are authorized to make withdrawals. 


the right to organize, and with few other legal protec- 
tions, workers face low pay and harsh and unsafe con- 
ditions. At the bottom is a floating population of some 
100 million migrant workers, driven into the cities by 
rural poverty and unemployment, and without any 
rights whatsoever. Even if 
migrants are killed in an indus- 
trial or mining accident, this 
may not be included in the offi- 
cial death toll. 

These issues came to the fore 
around the case of Wang 
Binyin, a young migrant worker 
executed last October. In a situ- 
ation reminiscent' of an Emile 
Zola novel, Wang had worked 
for two years in a factory, but 
his pay was withheld, a com- 
mon situation for migrant 
workers. Even after his father 
called to ask for money for an 
operation, Wang received only 
.the first year’s pay, this with WTO profests j n Hong 
heavy deductions for board and . 

other fees. At this point, he lost his temper, stabbing 
four foremen to death. In a jailhouse interview, Wang 
stated: "I want to die. When I am dead, nobody can 
exploit me anymore. Right?” 

Intellectuals, journalists, and bloggers took up 
Wang’s case, but this discussion was soon suppressed. 
As Cai Chongguo, European representative of the 
China Labour Bulletin wrote recently, the state "for- 
bids intellectuals and journalists from getting involved 
in worker and peasant questions" ( Le Monde, 
12/17/05). Clearly, the regime fears the type of unity of 
worker and intellectual that has characterized so 
many successful revolutions, from Russia 1917 to 
Poland’s Solidamosc. 

Class tensions were also evident in December, when 
some 20 residents of Dongzhu, a fishing village in 
Guangdong Province across the bay from Hong Kong, 
were shot to death by police. Villagers had gathered to 
protest construction of a giant power plant, which 
involved filling their small bay with landfill. This 
would have destroyed their livelihoods, possibly turn- 
ing them into migrant workers too. Coverage of these 
events, the bloodiest since Tiananmen Square in 1989, 
was blocked in Chinese media and internet sites. But 
the relatively freer media of Hong Kong, including TV, 

Australia riots 

In December, 5,000 white youth went on a rampage 
at a beach near Sydney against those who were or were 
thought to be Muslim or Arab.’ The white youth had 
gathered after internet text messages spread rumors 
about "Lebanese" attacks on peaceful white Aus- 
tralians. Those messages, which neo-Nazi and skin- 
head groups helped spread, also called for a gathering 
at the beach to attack the supposedly threatening 
"Lebanese." At the beach, some wore T-shirts saying 
"Ethnic Cleansing Unit" or "We Grew Here, You Flew 
Here." 

In fact, nearly a quarter of Australia’s population of 
20 million is foreign bom, and there are some 300,000 
Muslims living in the country. Over the years, politi- 
cians like Prime Minister John Howard have stayed in 
power by appealing to racist, anti-immigrant senti- 
ment. Howard began the policy of placing asylum seek- 
ers in remote detention camps in harsh climates. He 
also accused them of throwing their babies into the sea 
to gain sympathy. In addition, Howard has taken 
advantage of Islamist terrorism, especially the 2002 
Bali attacks that killed nearly 200, many of them Aus- 
tralian tourists. 


was able to reach much of industrialized southern 
China with detailed reports. 

The anxiety of the Chinese rulers was not decreased 
when, during the same week, anti-globalization 
activists from around the world converged on Hong 
Kong’s World Trade Organization 
(WTO) meeting. Protesters shout- 
ed "No Bush!" and "Down WTO." 
They slightly damaged the U.S. 
Consulate, while South Korean 
farmers managed at another point 
to break through police lines. Some 
10,000 police were on hand to con- 
§ front only a few thousand demon- 
| strators. Alongside the action on 
o the streets were forums where 
;; activists from around the world 
S shared experiences. 

One of them, Shamima Nasrin 
S from Bangladesh, decried the 
§ effects of trade liberalization on 
£ her sister workers: "70% of gar- 
Kong in December, ment workers are women; most of 
them will lose their jobs and end up 
being trafficked or going into prostitution." 

As we went to press, 14 WTO protesters were facing 
trial, nine of them Korean farmers. We demand free- 
dom, for these and all other political and classwar pris- 
oners in China. 

Life and straggle on 
Mexico's border 

The year 2006 portends many challenges for undoc- 
umented immigrants and their supporters. On Dec. 30, 
Guillermo Martinez, a 20-year-old from Guadalajara, 
Mexico, was shot in the back and killed as he and his 
brother were trying to cross the heavily fortified border 
at Tijuana-San Ysidro, to visit family in Pasadena, Cal. 
The Border Patrol agent who shot him, himself a Mex- 
ican, claimed Guillermo had thrown rocks at him. 

This horrific event, which evokes the Israeli mili- 
tary's treatment of rock-throwing Palestinians, 
occurred two weeks after the House of Representatives 
passed Some of the most draconian anti-immigrant leg- 
islation ever (HR4437, brainchild of James Sensen- 
brenner and Peter King). It authorizes the construc- 
tion of 700 more miles of fence through parts of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, criminalizes 
anyone who lends any kind of aid to someone they 
know to be in the U.S. illegally, provides for the deploy- 
ment of the military along the border, and makes it 
easier to deport immigrants without giving due 
process. It hasn't passed the Senate yet. Even the 
Catholic Church has sent a formal request to Congress 
and Bush demanding they not make it law. 

The murder of Guillermo Martinez has enraged 
Mexicans on both sides of the border, who listen to the 
stories every day of someone dying trying to get into 
the U.S. Several protests have been held on both sides 
of the border! Fueling that rage are comments from 
officials like Michael Chertoff, Secretary of Homeland 
Security, who came to San Ysidro for a press conference 
Jan. 5 to say that while the killing will be investigated, 
the Border Patrol will continue to pursue a policy of 
"zero tolerance" towards anyone they feel threatened 
by. He added that the job the Border Patrol does along 
the 2,000 mile border is a "humanitarian" one. The 
administration of Vicente Fox has also been the target 
of protests, as he has done nothing but bow down to 
Bush's refusal since September 11, 2001 to negotiate 
reformis to the antiquated immigration laws. 

— Mitch Weerth 


= NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES : = == 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future whibh 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its ord- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development, 
Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 



t 



saying ‘no 1 saves a life in Latin American battle of ideas 


by Htun Lin 

In February, Gov. Schwarzenegger, in the last appeal 
for death row inmate Michael Morales, decided he 
should die. Morales was convicted in 1983 of the brutal 
rape and murder of a teenage girl. His execution would 
add to a long list of those who perished since California 
revived the death penalty. 

Executions at San Quentin State Prison had been 
conducted cleanly and swiftly, without much incident, 
before Morales. There were, of course, the vigils of sev- 
eral hundred to perhaps a few thousand outside the 
gates. Bearing witness to yet another state sanctioned 
murder, these vigils remind the rest of society of the 
uncivilized basis of our “civilization.” 

DEATH CHAMBER NO-SHOW 

In contrast to the noisy demonstration outside, 
inside the death chamber a quiet routine unfolds 
methodically. The journalists, the state officials, the 
families of the victims all know their proper places. 
This time, however, the court mandated an additional 
licensed professional, an anesthesiologist. 

Even the condemned knew his role. He knew to 
climb onto the deathbed, which eerily resembled a hos- 
pital gurney, where he would be strapped in. As the 
needle was inserted into his veins, perhaps he would 
remember the' gratitude he felt toward another health 
worker when a similar needle delivered a cure for a 
serious infection — the kind of gratitude I am reminded 
of by all the “thank you” notes patients leave behind in 
the hospital where I work. 

Morales’ execution never took place. The health 
worker never showed up. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation (AMA) didn’t give him the blessing to do so. 
This “non event” was headline news around the world. 
This time there was no autopsy. Instead, the examina- 
tion was of the body politic and American “civilization” 

Continued on page 3 


BLACK/RED 


'Covenant' cannot 
overcome crises 

by John Alan 

Over 2,000 people in Oakland and another 1,000 in 
San Francisco came out on March 4 to meetings pro- 
moting a new book edited by Tavis Smiley, Covenant 
with Black America, now a bestseller. A leading Black 
intellectual, Cornel West, heralded these meetings as a 
possible starting point, for a new mass movement. 
Covenant grew out of a panel discussion of 23 promi- 
nent Black politicians, academics, community activists 
and religious leaders that took place in February of 
2005 in Atlanta. It was called State of the Black Union. 

The panel sent out an appeal asking what people 
thought were the most crucial problems facing Black 
America. The response was deep and wide. This input 
was then compiled into ten chapters of Covenant, each 
of which focuses on one issue. The tremendous 
response to this appeal, reflected in the initial input 
and in sales of the resulting book as well as mass out- 
pourings for this tour, shows the depth of the crisis in 
Black America. Some of the pressing problems 
Covenant covers are the right to health care and well 
being, the right to educational opportunities where 
everyone can achieve their full potential, the system of 
unequal justice and environmental justice. 

4 , This effort comes from a range of Black politicians 
and academics who rose to prominence after the Civil 
Rights Movement. Ron Dellums, who addressed the 

Continued on page 8 
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At a moment when the Bush 
administration is facing a quagmire 
in Iraq and growing opposition to its 
policies at home, Latin America may 
not appear to be its central area of 
concern. Yet events there are becom- 
ing as worrisome to it as those in the 
Middle East. 

A left-wing government under Evo 
Morales took power in Bolivia in 
December; a radical who . favors 
nationalizing U.S. mining interests, 

Ollanta Humala, is hoping to become 
the president of Peru in April; and a 
left-of-center government may take 
power in Mexico if Andres Manuel 
Lopez Obrador of the PRD wins its 
presidential election in July. Mean- 
while Venezuelan President Hugo 
Chavez’s effort to create a “counter- 
hegemonic pole” to the U.S. is becom- 
ing an increasing irritant to the Bush 
administration. 

The move to the Left by Latin 
America’s electorate is only one reflection of a conti- 
nent in upheaval. In Ecuador the Confederation of 
Indigenous Nationalities last month called for a 
nationwide uprising to protest a possible free-trade 
agreement with the U.S. In Colombia, the government 
is being sharply criticized for signing a free trade 
agreement with the U.S. in late February that may 
throw 2.5 million Colombians out of work once tariffs 
are lifted on U.S. agricultural imports. 

From Mexico to the southern cone, Latin Americans 
are expressing disgust with decades of U.S. -sponsored 
neoliberal restructuring that has sunk 44% of Latin 
Americans into poverty and made income disparities 
between rich and poor even worse than ever. 

BUSH'S FAKE TALK OF 'DEMOCRACY' 


That the Bush administration’s policy towards Latin 
America is coming apart at the seams , was seen last 
fall when its Free Trade Agreement of the Americas 
died in the face of withering attacks by Chavez and 
other Latin American leaders. Although the U.S. since 


March of tens of thousands opens World Social Forum in Caracas, 
Venezuela in January. 

then has tried to promote an Andean Free Trade 
Agreement, Morales’ election has left that in tatters as 
well. The administration is responding to this situation 
by accusing its critics of being “undemocratic.” • 

In February Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld 
said of Chavez: “He’s a person who was elected legally 
just as Hitler was elected legally and then consolidat- 
ed power and is now, of course, working with Castro 
and Morales. It concerns hie.” Director of National 
Intelligence John Negroponte (ambassador to Hon- 
duras in the 1980s when the U.S.-supported govern- 
ment murdered thousands of people in Central Ameri- 
ca) stated a few weeks later that Chavez is a threat 
because he is “diminishing freedom of the press” in 
Venezuela. 

Aside from the fact that these advocates of domestic 
spying, torture, and the use of death squads against 
liberatory forces in Latin America are hardly in a posi- 
tion to lecture others about “democracy,” one thing that 
cannot be said of Chavez is that he has ended freedom 


Continued on page 10 


by Peter Hudis 


Sleeping giant stirs in immigrant marches 


Mass gathering in Chicago 

CHICAGO 1 — Some 100,000 people converged on the 
city’s center on March 10. It is considered the largest 
immigrant rights march in the city’s history, and possi- 
bly the nation’s. Drawing participants from the entire 
region, the demonstration was a statement that in the 
heart of the country, immigrant labor would be heard 
and seen. 

A march shut down traffic in the downtown Loop 
where a rally in Federal Plaza took place. Some 
marchers had not reached Federal Plaza, site of the 
rally, by the time it ended. The crowd was overwhelm- 
ingly Mexican, with representation by Poles, Chinese 
and Irish. Participants had heard about it through the 
radio, by word of mouth, and through community 
groups. 

The outpouring exhibited aspects of a general strike. 
Businesses had to close or find substitutes for workers 
who left to march. Students left classes to go down- 
town. Attendance at one high school was cut in half. For 
employees fired for going to the march, a defense com- 
mittee has been formed. 

The pain felt by some businesses and the surprising 
show of unity and strength underscored that immi- 
grants, especially the estimated 11 million undocu- 
mented, are woven into the U.S. economy. As one 
marcher put it, “Most people don’t realize how much 
work we do, but it’s part of their daily lives. We are 
putting up all the buildings and cooking all the food. 
Today they’ll understand.” 

A bill passed the House this winter, H.R. 4437 which 
intends to overtly stop illegal immigration but, as with 
previous measures, effectively disciplines immigrant 
labor all the more. The march was a response. In the 
same week as Chicago’s march, over 30,000 rallied in 
Washington, D.C. West Coast immigrant protests took 
place in Oregon and California (see page 3). 

-Jim Mills 


‘I came here for work’ 

CHICAGO— I joined the march for immigrants. It was 
a strike. It proved we have power. If immigrants didn’t 
work one day, the U.S. would lose millions of dollars. 
Immigrants work very hard. I came here for work. 

When you don’t have documents, it’s harder to find a 
job and the employers are harsher. One of the people 
trying to harm immigrants said the economy is down 
because of them. But immigrants work for $6 an hour 
and less. In places where there are no immigrants, 
wages are higher. 

If you are bom here and the police stop you, you pay 
a fine and go on your way. If you don’t have papers, 
you’re put in jail and deported. Without papers, you 
can’t get a drivers license to go to work, and you can’t 
get a Social Security number. The laws are harder for 
the documented immigrant too. 

The conditions immigrants work under have gotten 
worse. Before when the boss wanted us to work over- 
time, we were paid for it. Now working overtime is a 
favor, an unpaid favor. He says, “Can you do me a favor, 
and work longer?” and if you say no, he makes a call 
and you’re fired. This happens when someone can’t 
come to work, and everyone covers a part of her job, 
without more pay. 

The union sometimes helps, sometimes not. It used 
to be that when you had been working at a job for one 
year, you had full rights. Npw it’s two years. This 
means also that you do not get a raise until two years 
of- work. This is against the contract. I called the union 
about getting my raise after a year. The rep never 
called back. Worse, a friend was hired as a temporary 
building cleaner — for two years. He was supposed to be 
made permanent after six months. 

If you work second shift, the boss thinks he can 
change your shift if he likes. He doesn’t ask. He’s not 
supposed to be able to decide for you. Maybe you have 

Continued on page 3 
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Bno A look at Dunayevskaya's Power of Negativity 


by Anne Fairchild Pomeroy 

Editor's note: This essay by Anne Pomeroy, professor 
of philosophy at Stockton College, can be found in the 
online Journal Cultural Logic. We publish excerpts of 
it and invite your responses. For the complete text, see: 
http://eserver.org/clogic/2004/pomeroy.html. 

In Raya Dunayevskaya's The Power of Negativity: 
Selected Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 
(PON), the editors, Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson, 
pull together a vast array of her letters, communica- 
tions, articles, and speeches concentrating on the 
Hegelian Absolute Idea. The collection traces the 
progress of Dunayevskaya’s interest in Hegel from its 
preliminary stages to what can only be described as 
her ultimate passion. She is nothing if not intense in 
her conviction that it was time to resurrect Hegel for 
Marx and contemporary Marxism. The Hegelian Idea 
was one whose time had come. 

How firmly Dunayevskaya believed this is betrayed 
by the tone of urgency and frustration revealed in so 
many of the writings in this collection. She so clearly 
feels she is on to something and yet seems unable to be 
heard properly on the subject. Perhaps Dunayevska- 
ya’s announcement of the necessity of the Hegelian 
Absolute came too soon — too soon for what she calls 
the post-Marx Marxists who were too captivated by 
the new critical theory, too soon for a political land- 
scape still laboring under the misconception that Sovi- 
et Communism had proved the wrong-headedness of 
Marxism, too soon for the diverse and factional mass 
movements that saw in one another only competitors 
vying for their slice of a very small pie. 

TIMELINESS OF HEGEL 

Or perhaps in some sense it was too late. Perhaps 
the extant interpretations of Hegel (and of Marx, for 
that matter) simply precluded the openness necessary 
to hear her plea. Perhaps other voices had already cap- 
tured the attention of Marxists. After all, Kojeve was 
already lecturing in France on Hegel's Phenomenology 
of Mind in the late 1930s. 

Regardless, Dunayevskaya herself was, for a period 
of over 30 years, communicating the urgency of a 
return to Hegel. In one of her letters to Herbert Mar- 
cuse, she accuses him of thinking that she is obsessed 
by Hegel’s Absolute Idea; if such an accusation was 
made it may indeed have been largely correct.(l) But 
we would do well to remember that those who appear 
to harbor “irrational” obsessions today often prove to 
be tomorrow’s visionaries. In other words, I believe 
that Dunayevskaya may have had good reason for her 
“obsession.” 

But the difficulty with this collection of writings is 
that the enormous quantity of material is not system- 
atically linked. I do not believe this to be the fault of 
the editors. What is clear is that Dunayevskaya herself 
was still in the process of drawing the disparate pieces 
of her analysis together. Although she did treat the 
subject at some length in Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao, there is 

NWSA Fighting racism 

OAKLAND, CAL. — The organizers of the National 
Women's Studies Association's (NWSA), Women of 
Color Caucus and Anti-Racist Workshop were thrilled 
at the turnout of over 30 women at their all-day work- 
shop in January, "Stop Dreaming, Keep Working.” 
Organizer Pat Washington is a fighter for Black women 
in academia through her own struggle against San 
Diego State University (see www.patwashington.org). 

This was the fourth annual workshop co-sponsored 
by both groups. It started out as "stop dreaming, start 
working," as in stop dreaming about ending racism and 
start working on it. It has been titled "stop dreaming, 
keep working" since its second year. This year they had 
a professional anti-racism educator, Shakti Butler, who 
gave a workshop on "making whiteness visible." It was 
mostly her talking, so none of us got to know what oth- 
ers in the room were thinking and doing. She imparted 
her words of wisdom and we were supposed to exercise 
them on our own after she left. 

At lunch, Betita Martinez gave a very "left" talk: 
Everything you know is exactly backwards; this coun- 
try is not founded on freedom and democracy, it is 
founded on genocide, slavery and the land grab from 
Mexico. No one would disagree, yet her talk gave no 
"founding" status to any form of resistance except to 
say that it has always been great. 

An aspect of NWSA history that came up was how, at 
the 1990 Akron, Ohio NWSA Conference, the women of 
color and their white allies — including several N&L 
members — walked out (see "Racism splinters women’s 
conference," July 1990 N&L). Since then it has been a 
secret everybody knew, but no one talked about, and a 
dread. So NWSA is now trying to say what happened, 
what the organization learned, and in what way it has 
changed. Unfortunately, that part of the agenda got 
postponed until the general meeting in June. Clearly, 
there is much more that needs to be done on the sub- 
ject of "Stop Dreaming, Keep Working, and Start 
Dreaming Again." 

— Urszula Wislanka 


new material here which requires consideration and 
integration. In PON, we are left, then, with a fascinat- 
ing landscape of provocative fragments which I think 
require a more systematic restructuring in order to 
make clear the connections between them. 

What seems to me especially necessary is to get 
Dunayevskaya’s Hegel back to Marx — in other words, 
to close the circle and, in so doing, to connect the pieces 
into a solid edifice. How much Dunayevskaya herself 
would approve of the reconstruction I undertake I can- 
not know. I suspect that I may, in the final analysis, 
emphasize the immanence of the Idea more than she 
would care to. But th’is and other features will remain 
open to debate. 

■WHY MARX, WHY NOW?' 

The title of this essay, “Why Marx, Why Now?” clear- 
ly plays on the question that opened Philosophy and 
Revolution — “Why Hegel? Why Now?” And it is meant 
to indicate the contention of my work here: that we do 
not really understand Hegel for Marx until we return 
to Marx. 

In other words, the two questions elide. In Hegel, 
Dunayevskaya found the answers to her questions 


South Dakota tragedy 



Protests in South Dakota against the abortion 


The religious Right in the U.S. knew exactly why 
their leader, George W. Bush, nominated and manipu- 
lated the recent approval of misogynists John Roberts 
and Samuel Alito to the U.S. Supreme Court. Now their 
plan begins. . . 

South Dakota’s Republican Governor Michael 
Rounds recently signed into law a bill banning all 
abortions in the state except those necessary to save a 
woman’s life. South Dakota doctors would face five 
years in prison for performing an abortion. The ban is 
set to take effect in July unless — as ban supporters 
hope — it is challenged and ends up in the increasingly 
right-wing U.S. Supreme Court, and results in the 
reversal of Roe v. Wade. 

In response, on the day after International Women’s 
Day, hundreds of abortion rights supporters rallied in 
front of the federal courthouse in Sioux Falls, S.D., as 
motorists honked their support. Abortion rights advo- 
cates reported a flood of donations, volunteers and 
membership requests since the ban was passed. 

But the Right’s plan to destroy any control women 
have of their own bodies does not end in South Dakota. 
Ten other states are considering widespread bans, 
most in the South. This growing attack on women’s 
rights here is in contrast with legislation in 15 coun- 
tries in the last ten years which has relaxed abortion 
restrictions. But globally, well over 70,000 women die 
every year from illegal abortions4 

. Re-criminalizing abortion in the U.S. will be a huge 
blow to the global women's movement as well as 
women here. We cannot let that happen. 

— MJG 






by Mary Jo Grey 

On International Women's Day, March 8, hundreds 
of Women in Black, Code Pink, and others gathered at 
a military recruiting station in Oakland, (pal., to "Say 
No To War." The march concluded at a Worden of Color 
Resource Center's event, "Breaking Rank: Women of 

Color Soldiers Speak Out." 

* * * 

Amnesty International held an online discussion on 
International Women's Day, concerning the state of 
women's rights in Darfur, with Gloria E. White-Ham- 
mond, national chairperson of the Million Voices for 
Darfur campaign. Since 2001 , she has been involved in 
obtaining the freedom of 10,000 women and children 
enslaved during the two-decade civil war. This conflict 
has resulted in abductions and sexual slavery, rape, 
torture, and forced displacement against women and 
girls. 


about the nature of the revolution and what is to come 
in or as the post-revolutionary epoch. But I believe that 
this takes us right back to Marx — to a real under- 
standing of the meaning of his call for the abolition of 
wage labor. 

Those Who have read Dunayevskaya’s other work 
will recognize that this entails connecting together the 

Continued on page 5 

Iranian women beaten 

TEHRAN- — The peaceful gathering of 1,000 women's 
rights activists and human rights defenders who gath- 
ered in Park Daneshjoo (Student Park) on Internation- 
al Women's Day, ended in violence when they were 
attacked by plainclothes militia, special anti-riot forces 
of the Revolutionary Guards, soldiers and police, who 
beat the protesters relentlessly. 

Women gathered to emphasize their support of 
women's human rights and peace and were charged by 
security forces shortly after. The sit-in was silent, with 
protesters -holding signs reading: "Discrimination 
against women is an abuse of human rights," "Women 
oppose forced aggression or war," "Injustice means dis- 
crimination against women." 

After security forces filmed the protesters for inter- 
rogations, the women were asked to disperse. The pro- 
testers started singing the anthem of the women's 
movement, which calls for changes in their human 
rights status. When the final statement was read, the 
security forces dumped cans of garbage on the women's 
heads, then charged the group, beating the protesters. 
Even after they dispersed, protesters were followed 
and beaten with batons. The security forces adminis- 
tered the beatings in teams. Women and men passing 
by were also beaten. Journalists and foreign corre- 
spondents were held in custody and released only after 
their film had been confiscated. 

We hope the international community — especially 
women's groups and human rights organizations — will 
stand in solidarity with Iranian womep to condemn 
this violent attack on women's rights defenders in 
Iran. We urge women's groups in the region and from 
Islamic countries to protest the violent actions of the 
security forces against women's rights activists and 
defenders. 

Editor's note: On the same day in Montreal, Canada; 
Chicago; Dallas; Washington, D.C.; Los Angeles, San 
Jose, Sacramento, and Fresno, Cal.; demonstrators 
marched in support of their sisters in Iran. 

Betty Friedan's legacy 

Betty Friedan died in February on her 85th birth- 
day. Her ground-breaking book The Feminine Mys- 
tique, published in 1963, captured what she called "the 
problem that has no name," which she defined as "sim- 
ply the fact that American women are kept from grow- 
ing to their full human capacities." She was a leader in 
a movement that made it possible for women to under- 
stand that our frustrations, dissatisfaction, and smol- 
dering anger with the limitations society imposed on 
us, did not mean we were crazy, or that something was 
wrong with us. Rather, Friedan's book was an articu- 
lation of an Idea whose time had come and part of the 
movement wherein women recognized that something 
was wrong with a society that would oppress women 
and it needed to change — NOW. 

The small women's group I was involved with in 
1967 sent a representative to the second convention of 
the organization that Friedan helped found in 1966, 
the National Organization for Women (NOW). Our 
group, which included women active in the civil rights 
and anti-war movements as well as students, looked at 
what NOW was demanding — equality with men with- 
in this capitalist society, the right for bourgeois women 
to work when poor and Black women had always 
worked — and rejected it outright. We were not alone. 
Radical women explicitly rejected equality as a goal 
and instead demanded Women's Liberation. 

Friedan was a founder of several important organi- 
zations besides NOW, including, in 1969, the organiza- 
tion now known as NARAL Pro-Choice America; but 
she was important to the movement's development, not 
only when she was right, but also when she was wrong. 
Friedan was so fearful of bad press destroying. the 
movement that she let that set her ground. Instead of 
rejoicing in the rise of Women's Liberation, she saw it 
as a rival and too radical. Likewise, she did not grasp 
the lesbian movement as both emerging from the WLM 
and as a new source- of strength and ideas. She so 
feared the taunts by anti-feminists and the media that 
"feminist=Lesbian" that she coined the expression "the 
lavender menace." 

Friedan was able to transcend some of her inner con- 
tradictions, eventually coming to embrace the gay and 
lesbian movement, for example. The contradiction she 
never comprehended is that women can never be free 
under capitalism. Nothing she ever did challenged cap- 
italism or understood the relationship between 
women's oppression and the mode of production. It is 
why the WLM has to move beyond her. While it doesn’t 
cancel out what she did accomplish, her limitations 
reveal why the struggle must continue — and will. 

— Terry Moon 
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NYG transit workers stay militant 



New York Transit Workers, on strike in December. ' 


MEW YORK— Subway and bus workers, who nearly para- 
lyzed the city during a three-day strike just before 
Christmas (see February-Mareh N&L), are still with- 
out a contract as of mid-March. The leadership of Tran- 
sit Workers Union Local 100 capitulated to pressure 
and called off the 
strike without 

obtaining a contract. 

They did negotiate a 
contract in the next 
few weeks, only to 
have the union mem- 
bership vote to reject 
it in January. Two- 
thirds of the 33,700 
members voted, and 
they defeated the 
contract by just seven 
votes. 

On March 17, the 
local's executive 
board ordered a re- 
vote on the defeated 
contract which man- 
agement insists is 
now off the table. 

Management has 
offered a worse contract and called for binding arbitra- 
tion (which can be forced on the parties by the state’s 
anti-public worker Taylor Law), and the union has 
faced continued legal threats of devastating fines and 
loss of dues check-off as punishment for the strike (ille- 
gal under the same law). 

No resolution is in sight. Having failed to evis- 
cerate the Taylor Law’s restrictions on public 
employees, the transit workers may be fated to 
join other municipal workers, who sometimes 
work for years without a contract. 

At a meeting of some 200 TWU members and their 
supporters, sponsored by Labor Notes on Jan. 27, Steve 
Downs, a transit worker, described what happened: 
“The Metropolitan Transit Association had a billion 
dollar surplus. There was never any reason for it to 
demand give-backs as it did. We were hurt when other 
unions who had pledged support for us in pre-strike 
rallies, then stood on the sidelines instead of defending 
our strike. 

“The union leadership undercut the strike by not 
using all its options, such as calling out the commuter 
railroad workers who are under the same management 
and who were just waiting for us to put up picket lines. 
The lack of pre-strike planning hurt too— the union 
didn’t even organize picket captains or locations until 


WORKSHOP!!! II 


the day the contract was up. The workers had to orga- 
nize our own picket lines. 

“The self-organization forced on the workers during 
the strike has helped us to be organized since then. 
First we formed a Vote No Campaign, and since we 

defeated the contract, 
that has become the Com- 
mittee for a Better Con- 
tract. We are pushing for 
more participation by the 
members through rank- 
and-file meetings, mass 
rallies and such. There 
will not be another strike, 
however, because the 
workers are afraid they 
would be brought back 
prematurely again. ‘I’m 
not striking for [union 
president] Toussaint,’ 
they say. 

“The contract had 
some good points, but 
on balance it was bad 
because it began to 
shift the costs of 
health insurance and 
pensions to the workers. Maternity benefits were 
only $200 a week for four weeks. Toussaint called 
that ‘getting a foot in the door,’ but if that is so, 
then the MTA got a foot in the door by having us 
pay a percent of our wages for health insurance, 
with no limits.” 

Other transit workers spoke from the audience, rep- 
resenting various dissident groups within the union. 
One man called for a TWU membership meeting to 
elect a new negotiating committee. Another contrasted 
the union’s failure to prepare for the strike to the UPS 
strike some years ago, for which that union had pre- 
pared for a year. Many workers complained about lack 
of democracy within the union. A young woman sup- 
porter introduced her grandmother, whose husband 
had been a transit worker during the union’s militant 
era in the 1960s. In those days, she said, the union went 
into communities and educated people before strikes. 

Members of other unions spoke about the need to 
work together to end the Taylor Law and to support 
each other’s struggles. Striking NYU graduate assis- 
tants called for a defense committee to defend the 
seven students who had just lost their grants. A public 
school teacher contrasted rank-and-file support for the 
transit workers — teachers in her school raised money 
for the strikers — to their union leadership’s condemna- 
tion of the strike. The meeting ended by discussing 
plans for a city-wide labor support organization, 

—Anne Jaclard 


Continued from page 1 

was on trial. 

State officials thought their machinery of death was 
well oiled. Everything fit perfectly. Except they forgot 
that the worker is subject, and not just an appendage 
to the machine. 

Not even one press article saw this as a labor story, 
but it was. It was the question of labor, “labor ethics” if 
you will, posed by medical workers, which succeeded in 
stopping the death penalty. Before this, nothing made 
any significant dent in denying the right of a state to 
extinguish an individual life. 

The California death penalty has finally met its 
match — in California labor. The misogynist “Govema- 
tor” had already met his match in the recent battles 
with California’s nurses, when he tried to gut their 
hard-won improvement in nurse-patient ratio. 

Frontline healthcare workers over the last decade 
began to ask the questions, what is healthcare? What 
kind of labor should health workers do? That question- 
ing was so infectious that it reached up all the way to 
the AMA, which now reminded all doctors that they 
were bound by the Hippocratic Oath. 

But this movement was begun by those of us at the 
very bottom, with the aides, the housekeepers, and the 
clerks, as well as the nurses, who took on restructuring 
and managed care, which we call “mangled care.” 

THINKING FOR OURSELVES 

What do we value in life? What is life? What is gov- 
ernment’s place in promoting the meaning of life? 
These questions were already immanent in our daily 
work on the shop floor, long before a Terri Schiavo pro- 
pelled this quandary into the forefront of our collective 
consciousness. Hucksters, con artists, right-to-lifers 
and legislators tripped over themselves embracing 
Schiavo while ready to pull the switch on Michael 
Morales on death row, or a Medicaid patient on her 
deathbed. 

Even the most highly trained medical professionals, 
doctors, are forced to ask the question, “With all the 
sophisticated training I have received, why am I 
reduced to the status of an automaton, instructed to 
merely manipulate the instruments of my labor, this 
time to be applied to produce death, while state 
bureaucrats do all the thinking for me?” 

On that night there was a virtual presence of hun- 
dreds of thousands of health workers outside the gates 
of San Quentin. Hovering' above the death chamber, 
like a ghost, was the unrelenting questioning by 
healthcare workers of the meaning of their labor, 
which challenges the domination of the State’s prerog- 
atives over issues of life and death. 


SEIU picket in LA. 

LOS ANGELES — Over 100 members of SEIU Local 99, 
employees of the Los Angeles United School District 
(LAUSD), demonstrated Feb. 28 outside the LAUSD 
Administration Building where the Board of Education 
was meeting. Local 99 represents 38,000 non-teacher 
employees, including teachers’ . aides, bus drivers, 
mechanics and cafeteria workers. 

The demonstration of mostly Latina cafeteria work- 
ers also included some Blacks, whites, and Asians. A 
few of the signs read “Esta enfermo de trabajar sin 
plan medico” (“Sick of working without healthcare”), 
“LAUSD cafeterias need healthy workers,” and “Health 
Care Now for all LAUSD employees.” 

Mike Garcia, president of SEIU Local 1877 (which 
represents janitors), told how the prior janitors union, 
composed of mostly African Americans, was broken in 
the 1980s by the hiring of low-income Latino janitors. 
He stated that Local 1877, today composed mostly of 
Latinos, has been organizing security guards (many of 
whom are African-American) for three years. He con- 
cluded — we can win if we don’t divide by race. 

After over two hours of picketing, workers entered 
the meeting hall. The superintendent of the LAUSD, 
Roy Rohmer, left the meeting before the first worker 
spoke. A Latina stated that though she’s working two 
jobs, she has no healthcare. Recently she had bronchi- 
tis, which cost her $900 to treat. She asked for more 
hours on the job so they could qualify for healthcare. 

Another Latina stated that there are over 2,000 
cafeteria workers without medical benefits. They are 
rushed in their work to feed thousands of children, who 
themselves don’t have enough time to eat. 

A young white woman stated that she’s paid for 
working three-hour days, but she actually works longer. 
The cafeteria is short of staff. They need more people 
and more hours. Six workers at her school feed 1,200 
people daily. Her husband, who has.no health insur- 
ance, was recently diagnosed with cancer. She received 
loud, spontaneous applause from the audience. 

A Black woman said she is paid for three hours a 
day but sometimes works four to six. One more hour 
per day would qualify her for healthcare. When her 
kids get sick, they spread their sickness to their class- 
mates because of lack of healthcare. There are over 
10,000 district employees without healthcare. She also 
received loud applause. 

At the conclusion of their grievance, the demonstra- 
tors left the meeting and chanted, “We’ll be back — we’ll 
be back...” 

— Basho 
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Tehran bus strikers 
appeal for solidarity 

CHICAGO — The bus workers of Tehran, Iran should not 
be left alone in this critical hour of their battle. The 
Center in Defense of Freedom and Democracy in Iran- 
Chicago, by circulating this appeal which was released 
by the Bus Company workers, is organizing interna- 
tional support among progressive individuals and 
organizations. By sending your name or name of the 
group that supports the Iranian bus drivers and other 
Iranian labor activists, you contribute a whole lot. 
Long live international labor solidarity! 

Contact C.D.F.D.I at RO. Box 486, Highland Park, IL 
60035 or cdfdiil@yahoo.com. 

+ + + 

To workers, ail trade unions and progressive organi- 
zations of the world 

CONDEMN THE ATTACK ON OUR STRIKE 

On behalf of the 17,000 workers and employees of 
Tehran and Suburbs Vahed Bus Company, we would 
like to inform you, the labor organizations of the world 
and all those who are distressed by the violation of the 
most evident rights of people, that today, Jan. 28, our 
all-out strike met the unprecedented assault of the 
security forces of the Islamic Republic. 

They raided our homes from the night before; they 
even took our young kids to prison. They arrested a 
large number of people — the exact figure for which we 
still don’t have, but certainly over several hundred. 

They forced some of our colleagues to drive the 
buses, by beating them up and threatening them. They 
enlisted the help of drivers from the armed forces, and 
set upon us thousands of police and security officers — 
both uniformed and plain clothed — in order to smash 
our strike. This is the situation we are in. 

What was the strike for? It was for the release of Mr 
Ossanlou and the other leaders of the union, thrown 
into jail for no reason at all by bullying. It was for the 
introduction of collective bargaining, for the recogni- 
tion of the union, for a pay increase, arid so on. Can 
you believe that for such demands, they would launch 
such a brutal and massive war on us bus workers? 

This is what the Islamic Republic did, and we have 
no choice but to continue our struggle with even 
greater resolve and unity. We ask you our colleagues 
and fellow workers throughout the world, you who can 
have your own unions and organizations, to condemn 
this action of the Iranian state. 

We trust that you will call for the immediate and 
unconditional release of all the detainees, for the recog- 
nition of our union and for the meeting of our demands. 
We expect that you will condemn the assault on our 
strike and demand the prosecution and punishment of 
all those who stormed workers’ picket lines. 

We thank all those trade unions and organizations 
who have supported our struggles. We have a hard and 
long battle ahead of us and urge you to continue your 
support. 

—Union of Workers and Employees of 
Tehran and Suburbs Vahed Bus Company 


Sleeping giant stirs 

Continued from page 1 

another job, or your family needs you, but it happens 
anyway. Amnesty for undocumented workers may help 
make these job conditions better. — Martin 

'We're workers, not criminals' 

OAKLAND, CAL — Hundreds of immigrant workers and 
their supporters filled St. Elizabeth Elementary School 
playground in the heart of Oakland’s largest Latino 
neighborhood, the Fruitvale district, to observe Immi- 
grants’ Rights Day. Most speakers at the Feb. 25 event 
were Latino, but Asian and African immigrant workers 
addressed the crowd as well. What was foremost on 
their minds was H.R. 4437, the immigrant-bashing bill 
introduced by Rep. Sensenbrenner (R-Wisc.), which 
passed the House in December. 

The bill seems to have picked up where California’s 
notorious Prop. 187 in 1994 left off. H.R. 4437, known 
as Border Protection, Antiterrorism and Illegal Immi- 
gration Control Act, calls for a 700-mile double fence 
(with a patrolled roadway between) along the U.S.- 
Mexico border. It boosts illegal immigration to an 
aggravated felony and allows local authorities to 
enforce immigration law. 

Claire Horton, a physician at Fruitvale’s La Clinica 
de La Raza, announced that the clinic has taken a for- 
mal position opposing H.R. 4437. She went on to say, 
“We don’t care if you just got here from Mexico yester- 
day. We’re going to give you health care.” But this could 
spell the end of La Clinica. 

Many participants held up signs that read, “We’re 
not criminals, we are workers.” This simple declaration 
took on another dimension when a day laborer from 
Nicaragua pointed out that anti-immigrant lawmakers 
did not count on the unity of Latinos. That worker 
unity, or cooperation, is what Karl Marx saw as the 
basis of a new power through which the laborer “strips 
off the fetters of his individuality and develops the 
capacities of his species,” that is, the capacities of being 
human. —David Mizuno’Oto 
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Why Philosophy? Why Now? 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

February 2006 marks the 50th anniversary of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s denunciation of the crimes of 
Stalin at the 20th Congress of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party. His speech was part of an effort to out- 
flank his rivals in the USSR’s leadership and to co- 
opt within manageable channels mass opposition to 
his regime. By the fall of 1956, when the Hungarian 
Revolution broke out against the USSR, his plans 
were in ruins. The Hungarian revolutionaries of 
1956 called for a new society freed of both Russian 
“Communism” and Western capitalism and helped 
place Marx’s Humanism onto the historic stage. 

The 50th anniversary of these events raises the 
question of what has the anti-Stalinist Left achieved 
in the course of the past half century. To help gen- 
erate discussion on this issue, we reprint here a 1965 
essay by Dunayevskaya which evaluated the 
momentous world historic changes that had taken 
place since the end of World War II. It originally 
appeared in the December 1965 issue of News & Let- 
ters under the title, “Why Philosophy? Why Now?” It 
can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
6760-61. 


T wenty years after the end of World War II, a full 
generation has grown up, and yet look at our “new,” 
non-fascist world. Twenty years after the British 
Empire began its dissolution with India winning its 
independence; sixteen years after Tito broke from Stal- 
in and Mao won power in China; over a decade since 
the end of the Korean War and true de-Stalinization 
was begun by the East German workers, who first put 
an end to the myth of invincibility of Russian totalitar- 
ianism (a new stage of freedom which was climaxed, in 
that orbit by the 1956 Hungarian Revolution); eight 
years since a whole new world was opened by the 
African Revolutions that so enveloped whole conti- 
nents that even in the mightiest imperialist empire, 
the U.S., Cuba tore away free; not to mention the Negro 
Revolutions right within this country — all these world- 
shaking events, and yet, and yet, capitalism is still so 
firmly in the saddle that it can exude a new form of 
reaction. 

In Europe there is De Gaullism; in the U.S. [John] 
Birchism; [in Asia] the Sino-Soviet conflict signifies not 
a break from state-capitalism but within it for the 
domination over the new Third World of newly inde- 
pendent countries aspiring to establish themselves on 
new foundations. During the same period the Cuban 
Revolution [of 1959] was so diverted from its humanist 
channels that Cuba is now hardly more than a satellite 
of Russia. 

Must we then in the U.S. nevertheless fall victim to 
the gravitational pull of pseudo-revolutionism— Mao- 
ism, Trotskyism, Fidelismo, “pure” Communist Party- 
ism? This, indeed, is the only alternative when one 
looks for escape, instead of true liberation, which can 
only be achieved where there is a unity of the move- 
ment of liberation and the philosophy of liberation. 

PHILOSOPHY BECOMES THE IMPERATIVE 

Just as it was no accident that in liberated France 
after World War II Hegelian dialectics and Marx’s 
humanism became the urgent questions of the day, so 
in our day the answer to What Now? rests in the redis- 
covery of Marxist-Humanism. 

It is not necessary, in order to expose the void, to 
return to the death of Lenin and the disarray in the 
Marxist movement. The need for a philosophy is felt by 
others than Marxists. While it was true that the ques- 
tion was one of life and death for the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters [in 1956] who spoke in Marxist terms, it 
was raised as poignantly by the African revolutionaries 
who spoke, instead, of “Negritude,” independent 
African socialism. 

Humanism has now become the imperative for the 
Negro Revolution, for the young intellectual, white and 
Negro, who sees that “the power structure” will not let 
it be, and yet considers it sufficient to meet each situa- 
tion as it arises without having any “preconceived 
notions.” 

In order to grasp the need for an underlying Marx- 
ist-Humanist philosophy, however, what is necessary 
is to see philosophy not only “in general,” but most con- 
cretely and profoundly as the link in the forward 
movement of humanity. Even for seeing the fork in the 
road ahead it is necessary, first of all, to clear away the 
intellectual debris, the “undogmatic,” no less than 
the “dogmatic.” 

A piecemeal policy is incapable of disclosing 
the historic link, the continuity in the struggle 
for freedom, much less anticipate the future 
course of revolution as it overcomes the counter- 
revolution that has always appeared at critical 
moments just when victory seemed in sight. 
Lessons of history cannot be dismissed with a 
shrug of the shoulders while one continues to 
live only for the moment. Unfinished revolutions 
have ever been the source for the new breath the 
old class society draws upon to keep on existing. 

Sometimes it even appears as “new “ — as the democ- 
ratic Weimar Republic [in Germany in the 1920s] did 
when compared to the Kaiser regime that preceded it. 
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Yet July 1917 (Kornilov’s attempted counter-revolution 
in Russia) was not just a date on the calendar, nor only 
a Russian phenomenon that intervened between Feb- 
ruary (overthrow of the Tsar) and October 1917 (the 
workers’ state). February would never have “gone on” 
to October without the 
Bolsheviks. As in Ger- 
many in 1919, the 
Russian Revolution 
would have been 
beheaded by the 
counter-revolution just 
beneath the surface 
that rose to the surface 
on all sides to chal- 
lenge the workers’ 
power that had been 
achieved. 

History is full of 
examples of “dead” 
societies that live on, 
only to exude a new 
reaction. Between the 
defeated 1923 German 

Revolution and tri- 

umphant Nazism a 

whole decade passed, but the seeds of counter-revolu- 
tion were present in the murders of Rosa Luxemburg 
and Karl Liebknecht [in 1919], and in the first Nazi 
beer hall putsch, which failed in the early 1920s but 
was also not transformed into any new October. Theo- 
ry is needed not only to discern the counter-revolution 
but [also] to overcome it. History may repeat itself, but 
a missed revolutionary moment perishes into the 
old decadent society. 

MARXISM AND OUR OWN PERIOD 

When Hegel complained that philosophy had not 
responded to the challenge of the French Revolution, 
he didn’t mean that it would have done so if thought 
“corresponded” to reality. He meant thought too 
would have to transform reality. 

It is this, just this, principle of dialectic, which Marx 
drove beyond the limits of philosophy when he wrote: 
“Philosophers have interpreted the world. The point is 
to change it.” Far from this meaning only material 
change, it meant change also in consciousness, in 
thought, in the minds of the “educators” as well as 
those “to be educated.” From the moment when Marx 
first stated that in 1845, to the last breath of life he 
drew in 1883, it would be hard to find a division 
between his theory and his practice, a letup in either 
the development of theory or in participation of revo- 
lutionary class struggles — national and international. 
His theory lives after him because it not only reflected 
the period in which he lived, but our own period. 

By introducing the wage laborer into economies, 
Marx transformed it from a science of things dealing 
with profits and wages to one of production relations, 
concerned with laborers and capitalists at the point of 
production. By introducing Man into Hegelian dialec- 
tics, which had concerned itself with development of 
consciousness and self-consciousness, Marx put an end 
to the dehumanization of philosophy. By making the 
masses the subject of history, he did away with the 
utopianism of socialism, the bringing in of an “ism” by 
utopian planners from the outside, instead of seeing 
the masses themselves reshaping history from the 
material foundations to its ideas. Only the whole is the 
truth. 

For the Humanism of Marxism, man as creativity, 
became the point of departure— and the point of 
return, which transformed reality and [provides] 
insight into the future. As Marx reshaped Capital 
under the impact of the American Civil War and the 
struggle for the shortening of the working day, theory 
itself was transformed from an intellectual debate to a 
reflection not only of the class struggles but of the pull 
of the future. 

RELATION OF THOUGHT AND FREEDOM 

The relationship of thought to freedom hit Lenin 
with such extraordinary force when the Second Inter- 
national proved impotent in the face of the challenge of 
World War I [in 1914] that this greatest of all realists 
wrote excitedly, idealistically, approvingly this para- 
phrase of the mystic Hegel: “Cognition not only reflects 
the world, but creates it.” And indeed this became not 
just an ideal, but the actual preparation for the Russ- 
ian Revolution. 

Without such an underlying philosophy, Lenin 
could not have written State and Revolution and 
made this both the preparation for revolution 
and the foundation for what happens afterwards 
to assure the needed breakdown of the division 
between mental and manual labor, if ever a truly 
new society was to be created. 

The historic continuity was lost with Trotskyism. 
Having failed to become a polarizing force for any new 
Marxist regroupment, however, there was no necessity 
in the 1950s to destroy all its pretensions to historic 
continuity. With the Sino-Soviet conflict out in the open 
in the 1960s, however. Maoism is exercising a gravita- 
tional pull on the Left, and Trotskyism, which is tail- 
ending it, is just the non-Stalinist whitewash needed 
to make Mao’s “uninterrupted revolution” and Trot- 


sky’s “permanent revolution” the way to “‘revolutionary 
seizure of power” — as if our whole state capitalist 
age wasn’t proof that willingness to take power 
and class collaborationism are no longer oppo- 
sites. 

Moreover, for the 
purposes of the Civil 
Rights Movement in 
the U.S., the revolu- 
tionary sound is 
heard above the 
underlying class col- 
laborationism - and 
therefore can act as a 
polarizing force for 
the intellectual Left 
which thinks it can 
live very well without 
a total philosophy. 
The theoretic 
destruction of Trot- 
skyism has become 
a necessity because 
in our life and 

times there is a 

danger that the 
whole forward movement of humanity will once 
again be stopped in midpoint. 

The further digging into philosophic roots, the refor- 
mulation of this philosophy of freedom for our epoch in 
ever-new forms must be done by us. Neither Marx nor 
Lenin could have, in the concrete, seen the problems of 
our age. This is our task. 

Therein lies the uniqueness of Marxist-Humanism. 
Just as it is no accident that six weeks before the East 
German workers tore down the myth of Communist 
totalitarian invincibility [in 1953], we concretized “the 
Absolute Idea” for our age by showing that the move- 
ment is not only from theory to practice, but from 
practice to theory. This decided the structure of 
Marxism and Freedom, so the concretization of “the 
second negativity,” that is to say, not only the overthrow 
of the old but the creation and continuity of the new, 
will determine the structure of a new book [Philosophy 
and Revolution], 

No one else has even posed the working out of a new 
relationship of theory to practice demanded by our age. 
The re-establishment of the Humanist and Abolitionist 
roots of Marxism, which were the goals of Marxism and 
Freedom — and which were concretized on the Ameri- 
can scene by American Civilization on Trial and on the 
world scene by the chapter on Mao in the new edition 
of Marxism and Freedom — must be extended so that 
both organizationally and philosophically, the sponta- 
neous movements on a world scale can rediscover the 
missing link: the historic continuity with the free- 
dom struggles and once and for all have freedom be, 
individually, socially, totally. 


Developing a 
Philosophically 
Grounded Alternative 
to Capitalism 


"[Today’s realities] show that simply saying ’no' does not rep- 
resent a forward step in the movement for liberation. Much, 
much more is demanded. The key is not whether one oppos- 
es specific aspects of today's reality but whether one devel- 
ops a concept of the transcendence of capitalism. If the radi- 
cal movement refrains from the arduous theoretic and prac- 
tical labor needed to meet that challenge, it will repeat the 
errors of the past instead of posing a viable alternative."— 
Marxist-Humanist Perspectives Thesis for 2005-2006 

Join us for a series of open discussions on the central per- 
spective of News and Letters Committees: developing a 
philosophically grounded alternative to existing society in 
today's ongoing struggles against racism, sexism, imperialist 
war, and capitalism. We will discuss the ideas of Karl 
Marx, Raya Dunayevskaya and several radical thinkers, in 
six meetings: 


1 The Indispensable Foundation: Internalizing 
Marx's Works as a Totality— on Class, Gender and 
Revolution 

2 What is Philosophy? What is its Relationship to 
Revolution? 

3 Spontaneity, Everyday Resistance and the Need for 
a New Relation of Philosophy and Organization 

4 Not by Politics Alone—What Is To Be Done with 
The State? 

5 A New Humanism? Marx's Concept of the 
Transcendence of Value Production 

6 What Does Marx's Concept of 'Revolution in 
Permanence' Mean for Today? 


For readings, schedules and more information, visit 
newsandletters.org. Or call 312 236 0799. Or for the loca- 
tion nearest you, see "How to Contact News and Letters 
Committees" (page 11). 
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A look at The Power of Negativity 


Continued from page 2 

material on labor from her Marxism and Freedom with 
the material on Marx and Hegel in Philosophy and 
Revolution. In the final analysis then, I think that 
PON is not really about Hegel but about Marx in the 
worst (or best) way. For the way in which Dunayevska- 
ya is capable of reading Hegel and particularly the end 
of Hegel's Logic is premised upon her understanding of 
Marx, of the unity of the Marxian corpus, of the imper- 
atives of concerned praxis for the present and the 
vision of a future in which real freedom and hence real 
humanity is truly realized. 

The driving premise of PON is that post- Marx Marx- 
ists have gone terribly awry in their rejection of 
Hegel’s idealism. She says, “we needn’t prove the mate- 
rialism of Hegel [as Lenin was trying to do] but rather, 
the idealism of Marx.” She circles around a single still 
point. The object of her obsession is the last paragraph 
of Hegel’s Science of Logic, and she returns to it again 
and again. This paragraph is, she maintains, essential , 
to understanding what Marx meant by revolution, 
what comes after the first revolution, the negation of 
negation, the new beginning, the realization of free- 
dom. 

’ In his Philosophic Notebooks Lenin believed he had 
discovered in Hegel’s Logic a capitulation to material- 
ism in the transition to Nature indicated at the end of 
the section on the Absolute Idea. But Dunayevskaya 
insists that he needed, to read on in order to under- 
stand Marx fully. Especially important, she believes, 
are the lines that follow: “The transition here therefore 
must be taken to mean that the Idea freely releases 
itself in absolute self-security and self-repose. By rea- 
son of this freedom the form of its determinateness 
also is utterly free — the externality of space and time 
which is absolutely for itself and without subjectivity” 
(PON, 72). “The self-determination in which alone the 
idea is, is to hear itself speak” (PON, 105). 

The difficulty lies in trying to fathom the totality of 
Dunayevskaya’s meaning. Often, at crucial moments, 
she will lapse into Hegelian terminology which, when 
one is attempting to clarify Hegel, can be singularly 
unhelpful. We need, therefore, to wash a bit of the 
abstraction off of this material and, more importantly, 
to make clear and explicit the structural integrity of 
the whole and, therefore, the rationality of the pos- 
ition. 

DIALECTICS AND MOVEMENT 


To understand and fully appreciate her accomplish- 
ment, it is crucial to recognize, that, for her, the beating 
heart of Marxism is the dialectic. This is why she advo- 
cated and practiced a repeated return to Hegel. She 
hopes that by sending the post-Marx Marxists back to 
Hegel they will get the dialectic right and, in turn, 
finally get Marx right. 

But in order to understand why Dunayevskaya. con- 
sidered the dialectic to be of such importance it is nec- 
essary to recall the text that broke open her under- 
standing of Marx: The 1844 Manuscripts. Certainly 
what Marx so appreciated in Hegel’s philosophy was 
that “the attempt to get to the ultimate. . .is not just 
Substance, that is, a static thing, but Subject, self-cre- 
ative and developing. . .” (PON, 199). 

Marx’s focus, however, was not on Subject in the 
abstract but on the subject as human being and thus 
also on the human condition. In the 1844 Manuscripts 
Marx clearly articulates the role of the human subject 
as mediator of the social objectivity. The dialectical or 
historical materialism of Marx is captured here — 
human activity is the conscious mediation of settled 
objectivity to new objectivity. 

This particular presentation of human mediation is, 
in fact, the basis of the critique of capitalism in Capi- 
tal, Vol. I. It holds a place of prominence in the Preface 
to Marx's Grundrisse and stands as the declaration of 
the nature of human labor opening the chapter on “The 
Labor Process and the Valorization Process” in Capital, 
where Marx says, “Labor is, first of all, a process 
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between man and nature, a process by which man, 
through his own actions, mediates, regulates and con- 
trols the metabolism between himself and nature.” 
Marx goes on to indicate, however, that human labor is 
not like the activity of any other creature. The funda- 
mental difference involves the engagement of ideas. 
“Man not only effects a change of form in the materials 
of nature; he also realizes his own purpose in those 
materials. And this is a purpose he is conscious of...”(2) 

But this is the alteration upon Hegel: it is we (as 
concrete imaginative projective beings), not the Idea 
(as abstraction), who are the motive force, the efficient 
cause of the dialectical movement of the real/material 
world. Arguably Hegel himself might agree 
with this. Certainly he sees the human 
being enacting and realizing the Idea in or 
as history, but the difference seems to be one 
of emphasis. We are pushed, in the final 
analysis, to ask the question: Is the human 
being the agent of the Idea or is the Ideh its 
own agent? 

The question is really about which condi- 
tions the other. This is not unimportant, as 
it reaches into the core of the matter — free- 
dom itself. One must ultimately decide 
whether the human being is going to be 
posited as the medium of the Idea’s self- 
movement or whether human mediation is 
accomplished through the Idea. If the latter, 
then the human being is the ultimate sub- 
ject as Marx would have it. Is this really 
what is- implied in Hegel? I think not, and 
certainly Marx thought not. 

Marxism is “a philosophy of human activity” (PON, 
129-130) and it is Marx’s focus on the human being, his 
humanism, that contains an insight not otherwise 
achieved. In it, he has gone beyond Hegel and has 
grasped the idealism as it is possessed, enacted, and 
known by the human being. What is strikingly inter- 
esting and appropriate is that Marx’s surpassing of 
Hegel on this matter is a simultaneous retention and 
is, therefore, ,a true sublation. For the Idea is no less 
present, even in some sense no less absolute, but now 
it is dialectically united with the material reality in 
human activity. 

FREEDOM AND FIRST NEGATION 

In order for there to be movement there must be 
change and in order for there to be change there must 
be negation. It is the presence of the idea in human 
consciousness that effects such negation. It is the pres- 
ence of the idea in human consciousness that gives us 
our particular power of negation and hence of alter- 
ation, for through the idea I can consider formal reali- 
ty freely. I can consider what is not yet the case by con- 
sidering other formal possibilities. 

But what does this have to do with the analysis of 
labor in Marx? The real tragedy (and final injustice) of 
capitalism is the enslavement of the human idea. This 
is what Dunayevskaya saw so clearly. She understood 
that labor power is the human potential for creative 
alteration of the natural world. The political/economic 
analyses in Capital reveal that in the capitalist mode 
of social relations, the power of creativity which is 
made possible by the presence of the idea (as negation) 
in human consciousness is brought for sale on the 
market. This sale is an act of desperation. “Free” of 
means of production, “free” of commodities to either 
sell or to meet basic needs, the would-be capitalist 
laborer has no choice.(3) Labor power is sold but acti- 
vated; it is “purposeful activity aimed at the production 
of use-values.”(4) As a result,, this power to produce, to 
mediate, to alter reality by enacting the alteration of 
form originally “seen” only ideally, is purchased and 
put to use realizing products, commodities — ultimately 
realizing only one thing — surplus-value, capital. 

REVOLUTION AND SECOND NEGATION 

The first negation is the first revolution. For Duna- 
yevskaya this was the negation enacted in the Russian 
revolution. This is a “no” to capitalism and manifests 
itself as the mere negation of the institution. In it, the 
worker carries out a revolution by a negation of her 
status in the capitalist system. Here the worker says “I 
am not wage labor.” But this initial negation is merely 
preliminary and has no direction. This is because it is 
not yet self-conscious. The negation of the negation 
occurs when this act of self-determination “hears itself 
speak” (PON, 105). 

The revolutionary truly hears herself denying her 
status as capitalist labor and, for the first time, under- 
stands its meaning. What does it mean to say that I am 
not wage labor? It involves a recognition of the positive 
content of the original negation. By hearing her own 
self-determination in the “no” to capitalism, the revolu- 
tionary recognizes herself as the Subject of revolution: 
the one who can say no — the mediator, the free subject 
of the movement itself. It is one thing to say that a con- 
dition is unwanted but it is quite another to under- 
stand the power involved in the ability to both think 
and enact the alteration of the unwanted. 

What is unleashed then is creativity itself. The sec- 
ond negativity involves the human being (humanity) 
hearing its act of self-determination as such. It is, 
therefore, a very special kind of consciousness. A com- 
ing to self-consciousness. As the recognition of the 


inadequacy of mere negation, as the recognition of the 
positivity of the act of negation itself as negativity, it 
entails humanity’s self-consciousness as revolutionary. 
It is revolutionary being (human being) thinking itself. 

Here then is the ontology that I think reaches back to 
Dunayevskaya’s earliest understanding of Marxist 
humanism. The second negation is the negation of the 
form of social relations that is capitalism and, because 
the specific operation of capitalism involves the enslave- 
ment of the negation itself (the creative power of the 
human being), the negation of the negation is the real 
return of the human being to herself, the "freedom of 
freedom" if you will and thus the ultimate humanism. 

The becoming of the Absolute 
Idea is, therefore, the liberation 
of human being. Negation is, 
therefore, absolute because, to 
quote Hegel, contradiction is the 
“root of all movement and life, 
and it is only insofar as it con- 
tains a contradiction that any- 
thing moves and has impulse 
and activity” (PON, 61). Or, to 
bring it back to Marx, “there is 
nothing immutable but the 
abstraction of the movement — 
mors immortalis.”(5) 

If indeed all is movement, and 
if indeed the contradiction is the 
source of the movement, and if 
further the human being is the 
self-determined source of the 
negativity that can serve as con- 
tradiction to any actuality, then humanity is, in this 
sense, absolute. Therefore, the Idea that is freedom, 
even operating as it always must on the level of the 
particular, is still absolute. 

CONCLUSIONS 

If what I have said regarding PON is correct, then 
there are several immediate benefits to be derived 
from following Dunayevskaya’s lead on the Hegel- 
Marx connection: 

1. We obtain a better and more nuanced under- 
standing of Hegel. Dunayevskaya allows us to under- 
stand that the Absolute Idea as a new beginning is 
entirely consistent with the Hegelian project. We are 
urged to see that we need not give up on Hegel because 
of the abstraction of his idealism. Marx certainly never 
did. He understood that we could not give up on Hegel, 
the true philosopher of movement, but that we could 
locate his Absolute Idea not in a transcendent space as 
an ideal principle driving its actualization with as 
much iron determinism as any scientific materialism, 
but rather as humanity’s self-consciousness as the 
source of the new society. 

2. We obtain a better and more nuanced under- 
standing of Marx. Dunayevskaya’s reintroduction of 
Hegel provides the only adequate understanding of the 
historical or dialectical materialism. Any uncritical 
positing of a vulgar determinism is out of the question. 

3. We obtain a better and more nuanced under- 
standing of revolution. Dunayevskaya insists that we 
pay attention to Hegel, that we probe the Logic and the 
Phenomenology again and again so that we can com- 
prehend that revolution is not a mere violent negation 
of the extant but a coming to consciousness of our own 
being human — not a party-line dictating the activities 
of its members but the unity of our thought and action 
which is the new society. 

It is clear that we do not yet hear ourselves speak the 
first revolution. We are still trying to think the dialectic 
and our thought in this regard is still so inadequate as 
to need to be brought back to it again and again. We are 
still trying to speak the dialectic and because we are 
still trying to speak it we have yet to hear ourselves 
speak. There are stirrings of course. This Dunayevska- 
ya saw clearly. There is discontent clearly evidenced in 
mass movements (PON, 245). There are ongoing strug- 
gles across the globe — struggled against. We do not yet 
hear what these struggles reveal about the creative 
power of the working class. And until such time as we 
do, we will not yet have realized the revolution and ush- 
ered in the revolution in permanence. 

But this realization takes us beyond Dunayevskaya 
because it leads us to see as primary the issue of how 
such consciousness is elicited. We need to battle for the 
coming-to-be of human consciousness and this battle 
will not be easy. Clearly capitalists have become aware 
of the importance of reproducing an ideology of disem- 
powerment which could, on the view I have sketched 
out above, only be called an anti-humanism. We must 
respond in kind. It is a struggle for our shared future. 

Notes 

1. Raya Dunayevskaya, The Power of Negativity: Selected 
Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx , eds. Peter 
Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson (Lanham, MD: Lexington 
Books, 2002), ref. p. 129. 

2. Karl Marx, Capital: A Critique of Political Economy, Vol. 1, 
trans. Ben Fowkes (New York: Vintage Books, 1977), pp. 
283, 284. 

3. For the description of this double freedom of the worker see 
Marx, Capital, pp. 272-3. 

4. Marx, Capital, p. 290. 

5. Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, trans., H Quelch 
(Amherst, NY: Prometheus Books, 1995), p. 119. 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 


KABUL 

Over 1,500 women and men partici- 
pated in an event organized by the Rev- 
olutionary Association of Women of 
Afghanistan to celebrate International 
Women's Day, March 8. Participants 
included a 12-member delegation of 
RAWA's Italian supporters and a large 
number of journalists and guests. 

Children of RAWA's orphanages, from 
different ethnic groups of Afghanistan 
presented patriotic songs in Pashto and 
Dari. A theatrical play was presented by 
students of RAWA schools. The Arya 
musical group came on stage to present 
songs, but unfortunately the electricity 
was cut and their performance was 
interrupted. On behalf of RAWA, Rahi- 
ma Paenda, a suffering mother whose 
daughter and son-in-law were killed by 
a U.S. bombardment in 2001, presented 
a certificate of honor to the Italians. A 
certificate of honor was also presented 
to Mr. Mir Ghulam Nabi, a worker at 
Kabul Museum. He accepted a big risk 
during the Taliban regime and took pre- 
cious museum pieces to his house to 
save them from the Taliban's drive to 
destroy all ancient pre-Islamic figures. 

A RAWA member introduced Mir 
Ghulam Nabi: "We regard him and his 
like as real heroes of the Afghan people, 
we don't need fake heroes made for us 
by foreign powers.” RAWA 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

CHICAGO 

We had a wonderful International 
Women's Day celebration. The theme 
was "Women Resist." It was in two 
parts. 

On March 4 the Chicago Coalition for 
International Women's Day heard two 
panels. The first had an international 
dimension with speakers from 
Guatemala, a woman who works with 
mainly South Asian women, a represen- 
tative from the Brazilian Landless 
Workers Movement, and a U.S. woman 
who spoke on how International 
Women's Day is celebrated globally as a 
national holiday. A speaker from 
NARAL Pro-Choice America spoke on 
the recent South Dakota abortion ban. 

The second panel was more local and 



included a former member of JANE, the 
underground abortion service, who 
talked about its 
history when 
abortion was still 
illegal. A commu- 
nity activist 
spoke on how 
Section 8 and the 
end of the Chica- 
go Housing 
Authority is 
working to 
improve the bot- 
tom line for developers but not the peo- 
ple being displaced. A member of the 
International Women’s Day Coalition 
and Chicago Peace Pledge spoke on 
media, specifically the sexist cover of 
last month's Vanity Fair. A speaker from 
Females United for Action told of a suc- 
cess story of having a sexist billboard 
taken down. 

On March 8, International Women's 
Day,, we rallied and then marched 
through downtown Chicago chanting: 
"Health Care is a Right," "Women 
demand a fair wage; anything else is an 
Outrage," and "Monday for Education, 
Not for War and Occupation." 

Sue 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

On March 8 the Center for Freedom 
and Democracy in Iran-Chicago helped 
to organize a demonstration at Daley 
Center. In addition to slogans regarding 
women's rights, other placards demand- 
ed "Free political prisoners in Iran" and 
"No to war and no to foreign interven- 
tion in Iran." The group also distributed 
the resolution provided by the interna- 
tional women's movement, which read 
in part: "Today Iranian women are fac- 
ing their most difficult challenge: the 
fight for basic human rights. Despite the 
presence of a theocratic regime dictating 
every aspect of personal and public life, 
Iranians are witnessing an unprece- 
dented rise of gender-equality aware- 
ness ... They have joined the global 
women's rights movement and are 
demanding the basic rights set forth in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights." 

AH Reza 



THE BLACK DIMENSION 

The march here in February celebrat- 
ing Martin Luther King's birthday 
revealed the concerns the Black commu- 
nity faces in South Central Los Angeles 
today. They are not seen in the more 
affluent community of Hollywood's anti- 
war movements, where the Black com- 
munity is rarely present. Its concerns 
are more than an anti-war stance as 
could be seen in the signs carried in this 
march. They included "End Execution," 
"National Black HIV/AIDS," "Fight War, 
Racism and Poverty," and "Stop Police 
Brutality.” 

The message of Martin Luther King's 
nonviolence was inverted by the pres- 
ence of military convoys and soldiers in 
the march. Traffic cones kept the crowd 
under check. This violent attitude 
toward a community celebrating the 
leader of the Civil Rights Movement can 
be seen recently in the ruling on three 
white teenagers who savagely violated 
an unconscious 16-year-old and were 
given only 21 months of prison. Near- 
life terms would have been given if 
Blacks had committed the crime. At the 
end of the march over 20 police officers 
were casing the gathering of about 30 
teenagers gathered at the comer of Flo- 
rence and Martin Luther King Boule- 
vard. 

Manel 
Los Angeles 
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Watching George W. Bush speak at 
Coretta Scott King's funeral turned my 
stomach. She spoke up for the end of the 
death penalty, the right of gays and les- 
bians to have freedom from discrimina- 
tion, including the right to marry (in 
opposition to her daughter Bernice), and 
for the end of war, especially Bush's war 
on Iraq. She was a civil rights activist 
before she married Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr and until her death supported 
the MLK Center for Non-Violent Social 
Change in Atlanta, GA. 

Women's Libera tiontst 
Chicago 


I liked having a picture of Katrina on 
the page with Raya Dunayevskaya's 
article on "Marx and the Black World" 
in the February-March issue. It makes 
you ask what does Marx have to do with 
Katrina? Katrina shows how racist this 
country is right now. We are learning 
that there are still people buried in the 
muck in their homes. It is difficult to dig 
through a couple of feet of mud. The gov- 
ernment is not helping. It is too expen- 
sive. It is a serious problem that a 
majority of white people still believe 
that the response to Katrina had noth- 
ing to do with race. 

News and Letters Committees have 
been trying to engage the movement in 


how to articulate an alternative to capi- 
talism. You have to turn to Marx. He 
was opposed to the Marxists in the U.S. 
who did not support the struggle 
against slavery. We have to break 
through some of the misconceptions 
about Marx that Labor is the only prob- 
lem and that there is no Black question 
outside of the labor problem. 

Revolutionary 

California 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

BUSH, NIXON AND THE LAW 

In my mind there is a very direct rela- 
tion Jjetween Bush's illegal spying and 
then saying go ahead and pass an anti- 
torture law. He is clearly not going to be 
bound by any such law, given his lack of 
respect for any Foreign Intelligence Sun* 
veillance Act procedures — as taken up 
in the February-March issue on how the 
"Bush agenda spawns crises." That arti- 
cle set an important historic context. 
Bush reaching for a single party state is 
a much greater threat than when Nixon 
aimed for it. Now, when all three 
branches of government are controlled 
by Republicans, we have to hope there 
will be more cracks in their ranks. 

Concerned 

r-illfn— In 

uantorma 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

LABOR FIGHTS 

The Congressional hearings on mine 
safety following the Sago mine disaster 
clearly revealed the delaying tactics of 
the Mine Health and Safety Adminis- 
trations officials to avoid taking any 
action to curb the unsafe practices of 
mine operators. They were "studying” 
scores of safety proposals, sent a team of 
investigators to Australia to learn about 
mine tracing systems and wanted solu- 
tions. But they didn't want to hurry, 
because many proposals weren't proven. 
It's the stock action-delaying bureau- 
cratic answer to any call for action. Send 
it off to study — for years and years and 
years. The fact is that there are mine 
safety systems and devices in operation 
right now in some mines where the 
union and miners have demanded safe- 
ty improvements. They don't have to 
send a team to Australia, they can do' it 
right here, right now — and they know It. 
But that wouldn't delay action, would 
it? 


end, which referred to the Bush admin- 
istration gutting health and safety. 
Some thought it put too much emphasis 
on Bush, saying that kind of gutting 
must have been going on before Bush 
and that capitalism is the real problem. 

College teacher 


Detroit, Mich. 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

What I've been seeing from the youth 
in the midst of all the crises in the wofrld 
is that they want a direct focus on anti- 
capitalism. In a discussion of the last 
issue of N&L for example, they liked the 
article by Andy Phillips on the miners 
very much, but some took issue with the 


HAITI'S 2006 ELECTION 

The U.S. is playing against Haiti in a 
Wild Card game, and the winner is ... ? 
The U.S. said it had no hand in forcing 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide out of 
office Feb. 29, 2004. That was the first 
card dealt from the deck. The second 
card dealt was the new election, but 
that card kept being held back to allow 
all the chips (from the UN, IMF and the 
so-called friends of Haiti) to position 
themselves for what they want. Finally 
that second card was dealt. It was the 
election date, Feb. 7, 2006, 20 years to 
the day that Baby Doc fled Haiti to 
France. The third card was to announce 
the winner of the presidential election, 
their puppet. "Baby Doc" Bush (who 
many believe stole the 2000 and 2004 
elections in the U.S.) was to take credit 
for the Haitian election. But the Haitian 
masses would have none of it. They 
demanded all ballots be counted and the 
puppet regime announced the winner. 
The Haitian masses won with Rene 
Preval as the new president. The fourth 
card is the inauguration. The last card 
is Aristide in Haiti. 

Nouveau Toussaint 
Chicago 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

WELFARE RIGHTS 

In response to protests from Detroit 
welfare rights activists, the Detroit City 
Council voted to raise water rates for 
suburban customers outside the city 
limits. Learning such a measure was 
illegal, they then voted to raise rates for 
all. Now everyone is angry at everyone 
else. Meanwhile the affordability plan 
for indigent customers, brought to the 
table by activists concerned for 10,000 
city residents whose water has been 
shut off, is buried in a mass of rhetoric 
and political name-calling. 

Activists need to keep up the pres- 
sure on the City Council and Water Dep- 
tartment to correct widespread prob- 
lems which contribute to rising costs. 
Water shut-offs and collection of bills 
fall unfairly on residents, when indus- 
trial and commercial users get away 
with flagrant violations. Citizens with 
broken meters wait months for repairs. 
Further protests in support of the 
affordability plan are planned. 

Rights activists 
Detroit 


VOICES OF REASON FROM BEHIND THE BARS 


We must break past the stratification 
of "free" and "incarcerated" to become 
one solid block representing a unified 
goal. Nobody is free under oppressive 
capitalism. As long as the prison indus- 
trial complex continues to practice 
forced work (legal slavery) the grass- 
roots job sector for the "free" proletariat 
will be in perpetual competition. Marx 
said in his economic writings that "labor 
is a commodity... the capitalist is 
always free to use labor and the worker 
is always forced to sell it." 

Prisoners are forced to work in cor- 
rectional industries, for pennies on the 
hour, the same jobs that were once free 
world industries to free world citizens. 
How can you compete with us? UNI- 
COR, the federal prison industry, has 
roughly 22,560 "workers." Some of these 
prisoners work outside the prison in 
maintenance positions, receiving the 
average of 12 cents to 40 cents. The 
workers produce office furniture, cloth- 
ing, textiles, etc. In order to challenge 
this malignancy we must make a pro- 
tracted effort at unifying, forming a 
symbiosis of thought and action that 
pans from the prison workers to the 
"free workers." As a prison activist I 
encourage Marxist-Humanist revolu- 


tionaries to become part and parcel to 
the prisoner of conscious class struggle. 


Tamms, lllfewis 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

I am very grateful for News & Letters 
striving to inform on a perspective 
which the general media would consider 
unorthodox, if not profane. News,, to jme, 
must be swallcdved 
with a grain of 
salt, but I find 
N&L's views coin- 
ciding with my 
own on most sub- 
jects it expounds 
upon. Many would 
say Marxism is 
entirely based on 
an ideology of Non- 
conformity .and 
carping. Yet N&L exposes alternative 
views that show capitalism and "democ- 
racy," as we know them, are not the 
ideal and especially not the only choice. 
Thank you for letting me be part oft this 
movement. H 



Iowa Parte, Texas 


N&L is very educational. Of late, I 
have been passing my copies on to 
friends. Then we sit as a group and 
share our thoughts. You will be receiv- 
ing requests for order forms in coming 
weeks from a number who want to have 
their own copies to study. 

Prisoner 
Kenedy, Texas 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

When I read my favorite column, 
"Black/Red View" in the Nov. -Dec. 2005 
issue, I was excited to know that 
Charles Denby and N&L worked with 
Rosa Parks for the Alabama African 
American people. What an outstanding 
woman she was. Actually, there is much 
good to be said about this country and 
the Bill of Rights. It is just not being 
used by the people in power. This is a 
multiracial country but the only people 
who seem to be together are the rich 
who are draining the poor and needy 
right out of existence. I hope N&L may 
open up the eyes of others to see what 
this country has done to its people over 
so many years. There is a great deal of 
work for all of us to do. 

Prisoner 

Florida 
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MILOSEVIC'S CRIMES LIVE ON 


It was startling to hear that Milosevic 
had died suddenly of a heart attack in 
the Hague, especially so because of the 
possibility that he was trying to cheat 
justice and history by manipulating his 
own health. His drawn-out trial before 
the Hague Tribunal seemed inadequate, 
in any case, to address Milosevic's 
crimes against humanity. 

From the 
moment in 
April of 1987 
when as a 
petty bureau- 
crat he jour- 
neyed to 
autonomous 
Kosova to 
decry supposed 
Kosovar out- 
rages against 
ethnic Serbs, 

Milosevic 
became the 
face of Serbian 
narrow nation- 
alism. But his voice was far from 
alone — he had the backing of public 
intellectuals, even those like Mihailo 
Markovic, a prominent Marxist dissi- 
dent under Tito, to spew forth his justi- 
fications for beginning ethnic wars. 

The drive for a Greater Serbia 
cemented Milosevic's power at the cost 
of more than 200,000 corpses. He gained 
allies in high places, beginning with 
global powers imposing an arms embar- 
go on Yugoslavia. Just as the embargo 
imposed on Spain in the 1930s wound 
up throwing roadblocks in the way of 
those fighting fascist invaders, it was no 
different in Yugoslavia. When Bosnian 
forces, in spite of all obstacles, were dri- 
ving back Serb forces moving to official- 
ly partition Bosnia, the UN and the U.S. 
under Clinton intervened. 

Milosevic also made enemies. I am 
thinking of the international women's 
movement. While political and cultural 
leaders in Europe and the U.S. general- 
ly dismissed Serbian expansion as "age- 
old conflicts," women were prominent 
among those exposing Milosevic's "eth- 
nic cleansing" as an equally evil syn- 
onym for genocide that led both to sys- 
tematic rape as deliberate policy, and 
the gruesome massacres of all men and 


boys in places like Srebrenica. 

I am proud that we in News and Let- 
ters Committees, did not remain quiet 
either. We opposed Serbian narrow 
nationalism, and our reports in N&L, 
collected in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Achilles Heel of Western Civilization, 
caught the ongoing resistance. We 
reported how the Bosnian defenders 
opposed Serbian chauvinism, not with 
ethnic identity, but with defense of a 
multiethnic society. Genocide in Bosnia 
and later in Kosova seems to have con- 
ditioned world powers to business-as- 
usual policies while witnessing genocide 
on an even more massive scale in Rwan- 
da and now Darfur. 

We could not have brought Milosevic 
to justice without uprooting his malig- 
nant legacy. He leaves us with the 
Balkans partitioned, in a world where 
"ethnic cleansing" — genocide — is just 
another tool for rulers to consider. 

Bob McGuire 
Chicago 

+ + 4- 

STOPPING ALITO 

As usual, Terry Moon is right on the 
money with "For freedom we must stop 
Alito" (February-March N&L). Alito is 
the worst of the worst of the worst. Bush 
and the Republicans over time have 
deviously stacked the U.S. Supreme 
Court with a Catholic majority, all of 
whom are strong supporters of the 
death penalty. Then, the most horrid 
problem witb Alito is his 1997 pro- 
nouncement that innocence is irrele- 
vant to him. (See Lambert v. Blackwell.) 
The U.S. Constitution is a worthless 
piece of paper in the hands of judges to 
whom innocence is irrelevant. 

Robert J. Zani 
Tennessee Colony, Texas 
+ * + 

With Alito, Roberts, Thomas, Scalia, 
Kennedy, we are in big trouble in all 
areas. Hopefully Bush will be out of 
office before the next Supreme Court 
Justice retires. If not, maybe the Democ- 
rats or independents can get their act 
together and take over Congress so that 
the appointment of a crank like Alito 
will be a non-issue. One thing that the 
GOP learned from the Thomas hearing 


is how to make sure their candidates toe 
the party line. 

Robert T. 

Wisconsin 

♦ + + 

When NOW founder Betty Friedan 
died right after Alito was appointed to 
the Supreme Court, I thought it must 
have helped kill her to be ill in such 
reactionary times and see so much of 
what she worked for being so quickly 
destroyed by Bush and his cronies in 
Congress. In times like these, it's good 
to remember how quickly things can 
turn around. I hope she knew about the 
tens of thousands of Italian women who 
marched in Italy to keep abortion there 
legal. 

Women's Uberationist 
Memphis 

+ + + 

INVITATION FOR APRIL 29 

Our local Women's Action Coalition 
(WAC) is calling for a rally on April 29 
"In Defense • of Reproductive Rights.” 
We're sick of seeing what is happening 
to our right to control our own bodies. In 
Tennessee, just as in South Dakota, so- 
called "leaders" are drooling to make 
abortion illegal. The Senate in Nashville 
voted 24-9 for a resolution to amend the 
state constitution to specifically state 
that women's right to abortion is not 
protected. Showing how fanatical they 
are, they voted 21-11 against a version 
that would have allowed abortion for 
women who were victims of incest or 
rape or "if their lives were in danger”! 

We plan to rally at the Shelby County 
Courthouse. Our leaflet reads in part: 
"Rally to keep women's right to abortion 
legal, safe, affordable and accessible. 
Rally to make over-the-counter contra- 
ception legal and available for all 
women. Rally to make sure women 
never again have to turn to deadly, 
back-alley and butcher abortions.” 

Today over 70,000 women die every 
year and hundreds of thousands more 
are left maimed because abortion is ille- 
gal in the countries in which they live. If 
you are anywhere near Memphis on 
April 29, join us. For more information 
contact: WACmemphis@gmail.com. 

Women's Action Coalition 
Memphis, Tennessee 



MAKING THE LIBRARY 
BILL OF RIGHTS REAL 

Here at the Alternative Press Center, 
we're celebrating 36 years of self-sus- 
tained indexing for left and progressive 
publications. We have been enjoying 
your publication for six years. We want 
you to know that you can search for 
your content in the print version of the 
Alternative Print Index AND on 
OCLC'S FirstSearch database, in a 
library near you. Please list us as an 
indexing service for your periodical. 
When we are listed in your periodical 
and on your web site, librarians and 
researchers know that they can find 
your content in the print and online ver- 
sions of the Alternative Press Index. 

Any donations to support us go 
directly to everyday operations like 
printing costs and wages. We would also 
gladly accept "donations in kind" such 
as running an ad for the Alternative 
Press Index or its companion Annota- 
tions: a Guide to the Independent Criti- 
cal Press. Thanks for your support. 

Alternative Press Center Collective 
Baltimore 

♦ ♦ ' + 

Editor’s Note: We are glad to let our 
readers know of Annotations which has 
been called "the best single way to make 
the Library Bill of Rights real: providing 
access to the myriad opinions, move- 
ments, and activities that the orthodox 
conventional media either distort or 
ignore.” This new edition surveys 385 
periodicals of the Left from around the 
world and provides detailed descrip- 
tions of content, history, noted contribu- 
tors, contact information, guidelines for 
writers and detailed statistics for each 
publication. You can order it for $29.95 
from the Alternative Press Center, PO 
Box 33109, Baltimore, MD 21218, or go 
online to www.altpress.org. 
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Loss of emergency medical treatment 
in the Black and Brown community 


BLACK/RED 



LOS ANGELES — I believe one of the reasons the Martin 
Luther King Trauma unit in South Central was closed 
is because downtown Los Angeles is being remolded 
into a beautiful center and loft area from all the old 
beautiful buildings. There was one old department 
store I can remember years ago near Momingside Hos- 
pital, where the paramedics took people for emergency 
treatment. Momingside Hospital closed after many 
years, then Daniel Freeman Hospital in South Central 
was used. But Daniel Freemen had to close its trauma 
unit because of lack of money. Poor people could not 
pay. 

Then everyone was taken to MLK — the only hospital 
built in Watts after the 1965 riots. MLK was known for 
their trauma unit. I remember a shooting on McKinley 
Avenue near a school. The victim was taken to MLK. 
The news reported that if they had been taken some- 
where else, they would not have survived. 

Many of us know Howard Hall, who was accused of 
the shooting at 56th and Vermont, and that victim was 
taken to MLK trauma unit. I could name many shoot- 
ing incidents and the victims were all taken to MLK. 
MLK was built to provide medical services to south Los 
Angeles. Now people are dying because there is no 
longer a trauma unit in south Los Angeles. Harbor 
General is approximately 20 to 25 minutes away by 
freeway. 

CLOSING OF TRAUMA UNITS 

I believe one of the many reasons they closed the 
trauma units was the wealthy people living downtown 
did not want to go to MLK for emergency care. They 
have now added a trauma unit to California Hospital 
in central Los Angeles. California Hospital has been 
there for many years without a trauma unit. My friend 
recently had a car accident just a few miles from MLK, 
yet they took her to California Hospital. 

This system was created to keep the poor people 
down and make us stay in our own community. Most of 


'For Workers' Power' 



For Workers' 
Power: the 
selected 
writings of 
Maurice 
Brinton 
Edited by David 
Goodwin 
AK Press 


The name of Maurice Brinton is 
largely unknown to Americans, yet he 
was an important socialist writer, 
activist, and champion of the work of 
Cornelius Castoriadis on the British 
left from the early 1960s onwards. AK 
Press's recent collection of Brinton's 
writings For Workers' Power may serve 
to extend the circle of those familiar 
with him beyond the limited number of 
those in the U.S. who were exposed to 
the editions published by Fredy Perl- 
man's Black & Red editions in the 
1970s. 

Brinton, who passed away in 2005, 
left Trotskyism in the early 1960s to 
contribute towards building a non-van- 
guardist and libertarian socialist 
movement based on the self-activity of 
workers, all the while maintaining a 
career as a neurosurgeon. He became a leading mem- 
ber of the group Solidarity and a translator and propo- 
nent of the writings of Paul Cardan, a pseudonym used 
at the time by Castoriadis. 

Much of the material Solidarity published was 
Brinton's translations of Cardan's work, and For 
Workers' Power contains many of Brinton’s intro- 
ductions to these pieces, along with fascinating 
journalistic accounts of revolutionary upsurges 
in France and Portugal. 

The bulk of the book is Brinton's two long works, The 
Irrational in Politics , a popularization of the revolu- 
tionary period of psychoanalyst Wilhelm Reich, and 
The Bolsheviks and Workers ’ Control , a closely detailed 
account of the deterioration of workers' self-manage- 
ment in Russian factories from the revolution to the 
year 1921. Brinton's position on the Russian experi- 
ence is basically that of left communism, which, though 
containing much relevant criticism of Lenin's central- 
izing tendencies, is debilitated by its utter disinterest 
in Lenin's philosophic reorganization of 1914, an effort 
towards the renewal of the Hegelian heritage of Marx 
that still demands study today. 

This aspect of Brinton and Castoriadis is what lim- 
its the relevance of their work today. Their writings on 
self- management and the dangers of bureaucratization 
made great strides toward salvaging an authentic rev- 
olutionary position, but their lack of interest in the 
importance of the Hegelian philosophical current of 
Marx's thought led toward their abandonment of Marx 
entirely. Brinton endorsed Castoriadis's identification 
of Marx's work with positivistic and productivist atti- 
tudes of the nineteenth century and claimed that he 
had to free himself from Marx to remain a revolution- 
ary. 

Brinton's work made an indisputable contribution to 
the movement for social revolution, but the path for- 
ward today lies in a direction other than the one he and 
Castoriadis traveled. x 

— Kevin Michaels 


the businesses are not Black-owned. Money made in 
south Los Angeles does not stay here. It goes home 
with the owners of liquor stores on every comer. I wish 
people would not give them business. The owners let 
you spend your money but won’t give you a job. 

DEATH ROW KILLINGS 

There is something else on my mind — the killing of 
human beings on Death Row. I am glad that Michael 
Morales was not executed. (See "Workshop Talks," -page 
1.) What changed the doctor's mind about participating 
in that execution? Was it because it took so long to get 
the needle into Tookie Williams’ arm when they exe- 
cuted him? Is it racism, or do the doctors think electric 
shock is better? Do the doctors have a license to kill? 

In California there is a law which allows cops to 
charge and prosecute supposed gang members of being 
domestic terrorists. This law is racist to its core. 

— Georgians Williams 


Protest Republicans 

MEMPHIS, TENN.— The fascist Republicans had their 
Southern Leadership Conference here in March. I and 
about a dozen other activists had a little protest 



STOP 

in PUBLICAN 
FASCISM 


against Bush and the Republican Party’s neo-fascist 
agenda. We got a lot of positive response from people 
driving by, a few not so positive, but the real shock for 
me was engaging these ignorant Republicans who still 
support Bush (the 36% or so left who do). Would you 
believe these sheep still believe the lie that Bush 
invaded Iraq because they attacked us on September 
11, 2001?! They think Bush has been protecting us 
from terrorism? Scary. 

Harold Ford, Jr., our Democratic Congressman, 
came by the Peabody Hotel, where the Republicans 
were meeting, and shook our hands. He said he sup- 
ports us, until I told him who I was and that I ran 
against him as a write-in candidate in 2004. He said I 
disrespected him, and I told him to run as a Democrat 
and quit running as a Republican and get a backbone. 

I saw Tennessee Senator Bill Frist, who won the 
straw poll at the conference as the favorite candidate 
for the 2008 Republican presidential race, and booed 
when he crossed the street to have dinner. 

— Jim Maynard 


Continued from page 1 

crowd in Oakland, was a very successful Black politi- 
cian, heading for years the committee that oversees the 
military when the Democrats controlled the House of 
Representatives. His election to Congress in 1970 was 
an expression of the hope many in the Civil Rights 
Movement held that elected progressive Blacks could 
make a change. Dellums retired after the Democrats 
lost control of the House and just before the election of 
George W. Bush when there was little hope of resolving 
the intractable social problems that impact the lives of 
the majority of African Americans. 

RON DELLUMS BACK IN POLITICS 

Those problems have become ex-acerbated under 
Bush. Dellums, now 70 years old, has come out of 
retirement to run for mayor of Oakland and got a 
standing ovation when he said, "The winds of Katrina 
blew into everyone's living room. It was a metaphor for 
everything that is wrong with urban America. ..I'll tell 
you why I came back. I'm too damn old to be afraid. The 
Covenants going to be the Bible of the new adminis- 
tration." Upon hearing this Cornel West embraced Del- 
lums exclaiming, "Thank God for this brother here, 
who steps forward to take the risk." 

Why should we believe that a second try at politics 
for Dellums can effect a solution to this country's prob- 
lems of race and poverty? According to their website, 
what motivated the Covenant was the appearance of 
the present crisis as the extreme political divide in the 
country in wake of the 2004 election. The weakness of 
the Covenant is that it was conceived within this polit- 
ical context without addressing a way to transcend it. 
Politics is already an alienating step removed from con- 
crete human relations. 

NO SOLUTION WITHIN CAPITALISM 

Haven't we learned that if one is looking for solu- 
tions within politics one is necessarily going to work 
within the capitalist framework? It is capitalism itself 
which creates poverty and these divisions within soci- 
ety, and they cannot be resolved without confronting it. 
That is why Karl Marx pointed to the difference 
between political and human emancipation. 

Recognizing that difference affects not only one's 
desire for a new mass movement, but also one's rela- 
tionship to that movement. Inherent in the civil rights 
struggle itself was a concept of a new society that was 
never realized. That concept was one where masses of 
people take control of their lives through their collec- 
tive action- and deliberations. This was the kind of mass 
self-organization that occurred in the great 1955-56 
Montgomery Bus Boycott initiated by Rosa Parks. The 
Civil Rights Movement also inspired those who nar- 
rowed the movement into the political arena. Capital- 
ism's persistent problems, its racism, poverty and 
unending war-making, mean we have to finish the job 
of fully articulating a concept of the new society and 
not look again for a solution only in politics 


Dialectics of Black 
Freedom Struggles 

Race , Philosophy and the 
Needed American Revolution 
by lohn Alan 

Only $8 (including postage) 

Order from literature ad on page 7. 



World 


Forum-Bamako as Africans see it 


BANJUL, THE GAMBIA — The World Social Forum (WSF) 
is a gathering of civil society groups and movements 
that meets every year in order to try to find solutions 
to fight against the continued domination of corpora- 
tion capitalism. For the first time, this year WSF 
changed its format from one centralized forum to a 
more global one with events taking place in Bamako, 
Mali (Jan. 19-23), Caracas, Venezuela (Jan. 24—29), 
and Karachi, Pakistan. The first WSF was held in Porto 
Alegre in 2001. The organizers say they began the 
forum as a response to neo-liberalism and corporate 
capitalism and to enable activists, NGOs and civil soci- 
ety groups to come together to share ideas, experiences 
and seek solutions. This is now the sixth year and some 
people at this year’s forum began to question the fact 
“that nothing seems to be coming out of these enor- 
mous efforts.” 

Holding the WSF in Mali was important to Africans 
for a number of reasons. First it allowed the partici- 
pants to feel “more connected to the process than if it 
was held elsewhere.” Second, it enabled Africans to lay 
down their own agenda and discuss issues that are 
more specific to their countries and needs. Finally the 
forum in Bamako acted as a preliminary to WSF 2007 
to be held in Nairobi, Kenya, and for the other land- 
mark events in 2007 which will mark the 200th 
anniversary of the abolition of the slave trade and the 
50th anniversary of Ghana's independence.- 

There were several major themes at the WSF: War 
and militarism, security and peace, globalized liberal- 
ism, aggressions against peasantry, alliance between 
patriarchal and neo-liberal systems, and marginaliza- 
tion of women’s fight, culture, media and communica- 


tion, destruction of ecosystems,’ international trade, 
debt and economic and social policies, social struggles, 
social and human rights. The report on employment 
and poverty was attended by male and female trade 
unionists, which ensured there was a gender dimen- 
sion to the discussions. 

Many Africans ask a number of questions. The first 
of which is, “Who funds the WSF?” It is very difficult to 
determine who pays for the WSF. It is hard to find any 
organizations or funding bodies highlighting their role 
as sponsors. • 

Their second question is, “Are grass roots organiza- 
tions represented”? The answer to this highlights the 
problem faced by many grass roots organizations and 
explains why so few Africans have previously been 
unable to attend. Unless groups can find sponsorship 
from private foundations, attending is almost impossi- 
ble, Do the people at the forum represent the views of 
the organizations they represent? 

There seems to be a lot of criticisms over the WSF's 
form, structure and decision-making. What were the 
focus areas in Bamako this year? What does the WSF 
mean for Africa? What global solution is the WSF gen- 
erating? 

It is difficult to see exactly what has been achieved 
after six years of WSF forums. However it is possible 
that the change in format from one centralized gather- 
ing to this year’s format spread over three continents 
may enable more participation and decision-making at 
grass roots level by activists and civil society members. 

— Fabakary Taal 
West Africa Correspondent 
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jilWIilMI Europe, Muslim minorities and 'free speech 1 


In February, violent demonstrations across the Mus- 
lim world targeted Danish and European embassies. 
Demonstrators were protesting the publication last 
September by Denmark’s largest paper, Jyllands- 
Posten, of a dozen caricatures of the Prophet Muham- 
mad, one of them wearing a turban shaped like a bomb 
with a fuse attached. Not only did these caricatures 
mock and stereotype an entire religion with 1.5 billion 
adherents; they also violated longstanding Muslim 
strictures against depicting Muhammad, considered a 
form of idolatry. 

DEMONSTRATIONS NOT SPONTANEOUS 

These anti-cartoon demonstrations were hardly 
spontaneous, however. They occurred five months after 
the event. In addition, they seem to have been orches- 
trated at the Organization of Islamic Countries annu- 
al meeting in Mecca in December, which also called for 
a boycott of Danish goods. Authoritarian and unpopu- 
lar Muslim rulers — from Egypt and Syria to Iran— 
were once again seeking to channel dissent and unrest 
outward, at the very time they were coming under pop- 
ular pressure at home. 

•In Damascus, where the security police normally 
forbid all demonstrations, thousands were able to take 
to the streets and bum the Danish and Norwegian 
embassies. 

• In Beirut, demonstrators destroyed the Danish 
mission, as well as a Christian church. 

• In Tehran, crowds were allowed to set fire to the 
Danish Embassy, also attacking the Austrian one. The 
ultra-reactionary President Mahmoud Ahmedinejad, 
who has denied the Holocaust, issued a call for a con- 
test of cartoons mocking the Holocaust. 

• In Nigeria, some 100 died in clashes between Mus- 
lims and Christians. It began with a Muslim protest 
against the cartoons that attacked Christian commu- 
nities and churches, which led to retaliation by Christ- 
ian mobs against Muslim communities and mosques. 

During the demonstrations, conservative newspa- 
pers in a number of European countries reprinted all 
or part of the offending cartoons. In the U.S., almost all 
major media refused to publish the cartoons, but sev- 
eral student newspapers did so, again in the name of 
“free speech.” 

A FREE SPEECH ISSUE? 

On' the surface, these events seemed to be a replay of 
previous controversies. In 1989, as he was dying, and at 
a time when the theocratic dictatorship he had found- 
ed was losing support, Ayatollah Khomeini issued a 


fatwa calling for the death of the Anglo-Indian Muslim 
writer Salman Rushdie, whose novel The Satanic Vers- 
es had supposedly maligned the Prophet. Rushdie sur- 
vived, but one of his translators was killed. In 1994, 
Muslim fundamentalists in Bangladesh drove Taslima 
Nasreen into exile, after the publication of her novel 
Shame, a feminist critique of women’s rights under 
Islam. 

Rushdie, Nasreen, and other intellectuals of Muslim 
origin have issued a statement defending the right of 
newspapers to publish the cartoons as a matter of free 
speech and as part of the struggle against religious 
fanaticism. One of the signers, Ibn Warraq, wrote in 
another article of “the inability of the West to defend 
itself,” and went on to praise the “civilizing” effects of 
the British in India. 

In these pages we have frequently attacked Muslim 
fundamentalism. We have also defended secularism 
and women’s rights against Muslim, Jewish, Christian, 
and Hindu fundamentalism. However, we think it is 
simplistic and even dangerous to view the current con- 
troversy as one primarily between free speech and reli- 
gious fanaticism. 

THE EUROPEAN CONTEXT 

Context is important here. Denmark has only 
200,000 Muslims, many of them immigrants, among a 
population of 5.4 million. They constitute an easy and 
convenient target for a conservative newspaper like 
Jyllands-Posten. If it were really interested in promot- 
ing free speech, why did it refuse, on the grounds that 
this would “provoke an outcry,” to publish caricatures 
of the Resurrection of Jesus in 2003? 

While the international media, dominated as they 
are by Western capital, have shown Muslim crowds as 
violent and bigoted, they have not covered the above 
facts very much. Nor have they covered the fact that 
the present Danish government survives due to the 
support of the Far-Right Danish People’s Party (DPP), 
which won 13% of the vote in the last election. Under 
DPP pressure, funding has been eliminated for hun- 
dreds of groups that had aided immigrants. The gov- 
ernment also made it much more difficult for Danes to 
marry foreigners, causing some to apply for citizenship 
in Sweden, where laws are less restrictive. 

One DPP parliamentarian referred to “many points 
in common between Hitler and Islam.” Another stated: 
“All the Western countries are being invaded by Mus- 
lims. Some of them speak politely, but they are waiting 
to become numerous enough to kill us.” According to 
Bashy Quraishy, President of the European Network 


Against Racism, “No European Union country is as 
Islamophobic and xenophobic as is Denmark.” 

Given this context, we find ourselves in agreement 
with Germany’s Nobel Laureate Gunter Grass: “The 
drawings remind one of those published in a famous 
German newspaper during the time of the Nazis, Der 
Sttirmer. It published anti-Semitic caricatures in the 
same style.” 

When Jews ridicule Jewish culture, or Muslim intel- 
lectuals criticize fundamentalism, this is quite differ- 
ent from when the mass media — in countries where 
Christianity has been dominant— embark upon the 
ridicule and stereotyping of religious and ethnic 
minorities. The editors of Jyllands-Posten are not free 
speech heroes, but bigots and bullies, as much as is the 
Iranian president. If there are any free speech heroes 
in this controversy, they are the journalists in the Mus- 
lim world who are now in jail for having published 
some of the cartoons for the purpose of debate, or even 
for discussing them in a serious way. 

THE DANGER 

In the period after the 1979 Iranian Revolution, and 
even more so since September 11, 2001, reactionary 
political forces the world over have fanned the flames 
of religious and ethnic fanaticism. Ronald Reagan and 
Ayatollah Khomeini did so in the 1980s, as did George 
Bush and Osama Bin Laden after September 11. In the 
U.S., fundamentalist Christian preachers with White 
House access have reviled Islam. In more secular West- 
ern Europe, despite strong reservations about the U.S. 
invasion of Iraq, mainstream politicians regularly 
scapegoat immigrants, many of them Muslim, as the 
cause of crime and unemployment. This has helped to 
prevent the anti-war movement from developing into a 
larger challenge to the system. 

In the Middle Eastern and Muslim world, equally 
reactionary forces manipulate Islam for political ends. 
In many countries, these forces have replaced the left- 
ist and nationalist parties in the articulation of anti- 
imperialist sentiment. With the rise of radical 
Islamism, women’s rights and the most basic democra- 
cy, let alone the prospects for a truly emancipatory rev- 
olutionary movement, have been set back immeasur- 
ably. 

The controversy over the anti-Muslim cartoons pub- 
lished in Europe has helped extremely reactionary 
forces in both Europe and the Muslim world to gain 
headway. This is a danger facing all progressive and 
revolutionary movements, in Europe, in the Muslim 
world, and globally. 




NEW YORK— A new anti-war group, the National 
Organization for the Iraqi Freedom Struggles, is in the 
process of being launched. The group opposes the Iraq 
war on the basis of international people-to-people sol- 
idarity with the freedom movements in Iraq. Unlike 
those tendencies in the U.S. anti-war movement which 
.are silent about the Iraqi civil movements or make 
abstract pronouncements about the “right to resist” the 
occupation, this organization makes distinctions 
among those doing the resisting. Its founding state- 
ment demonstrates that it is possible to take an anti- 
war position that unconditionally opposes the actions 
of imperialist war and occupation, while not tacitly 
supporting reactionary forces within Iraq. 

Here is its founding statement: 

The National Organization for the Iraqi Freedom 
Struggles (NO-IFS) is a coalition of individuals who 
have come together to oppose the U.S. war against Iraq 
by supporting the secular, democratic, and progressive 
movements in Iraq that are struggling for freedom 
against the occupation and against the Ba’athists and 
the political Islamists of all stripes, who aim to impose 
a theocratic state on the Iraqi people. We intend to be 
an organized presence within the American anti-war 
movement on the basis of the following principles: 

(1) We recognize the brutality under which the peo- 
ple of Iraq live, due to a recent history that includes 
dictatorship, wars, economic sanctions, and especially 
the current occupation by foreign troops, accompanied 
by indiscriminate killing and systematic torture. The 
presence of these troops has helped to promote indige- 
nous reactionary forces that often target women, trade 
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New anti-war group to promote solidarity with struggles in Iraq 


do not support “the resistance” as such. In particular, 
we oppose all forms of outright or tacit Support for the 
political Islamist and Ba’athist forces that overwhelm- 
ingly make up the armed insurgency. We reject all sug- 
gestions that non-Westem peoples are somehow less 
entitled than we are to freedom from oppression by for- 
eign and indigenous reactionary forces. 

(3) We support the secular, democratic, and progres- 
sive freedom struggles in Iraq — the Iraqi women, work- 
ers, and youth who have created their own organiza- 
tions within Iraq, who oppose both the occupation and 
the terrorist reaction, and who fight for the rights of 
women, workers, national minorities, and GLBT peo- 
ple. For instance, we support the efforts of the Organi- 
zation of Women’s Freedom in Iraq to prevent the 
imposition of Sharia law and to maintain women’s 
shelters; the struggle led by the Basra Oil and Gas 
Workers Union, in defiance of threats and assassina- 
tions, against the privatization of the industry; the 
demand for secular government put forward by the 
Iraqi Freedom Congress, a new coalition of several civil 
groups; and the IFC’s efforts to build a non-sectarian, 
multi-ethnic society based on neighborhood assemblies 
in communities of Baghdad and Kirkuk. These strug- 
gles and their accompanying ideas are the latest 
instance of a long and rich history of indigenous Iraqi 
mass movements for self-emancipation — much of it 
secular, feminist, and multiethnic — that existed prior 
to the Ba’athist dictatorship. Although these groups 
are at present relatively small and weak, this is no rea- 
son to neglect them. On the contrary, it is a reason to 
make our support of them an urgent priority. 

(4) We advocate that the anti-war movement as a 
whole adopt this approach to ending the war and occu- 
pation — active support for the secular, democratic, and 
progressive freedom struggles against both the U.S. 
occupation and the indigenous reactionary forces. This 
type of solidarity is a central way to build and sustain 
our movements here. It is by evincing an unyielding, 
principled commitment to human freedom and to peo- 
ple struggling for freedom — not by explicitly or tacitly 
supporting a supposedly “lesser evil” — that the anti- 
war movement and other movements will be able to 
grow. 

NO-IFS is asking people to lend their names to sup- 
port the statement and help build the organization. 
You can find information on how to support the found- 
ing statement on its website, www.no-ifs.org; or write to 
NO-IFS, P.O. Box 5, Planetarium Station, New York, 
NY 10024-0005, or email mail@no-ifs.org. 


unionists, and innocent civilians. The Iraqi people can- 
not be free as long as foreign armies occupy their land. 
We therefore demand the immediate withdrawal of 
U.S. troops and military bases from Iraq, and an end to 
the U.S.-created “democratic process” that is part of the 
occupation. We also deem it necessary to stop the “next 
war” before it happens. To this end, we will help edu- 
cate Americans as to the causes of continual U.S. inter- 
vention overseas. 

(2) We recognize the overwhelming, steadily growing 
opposition of Iraqis to the occupation, but also the 
sharp divisions within the opposition. Accordingly, we 

Against Iraq occupation 

Demonstrations around the world protested the U.S. 
invasion and occupation of Iraq which entered its 
fourth year on March 20. 
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Continued from page 1 

of expression. The open and vibrant debate that is tak- 
ing place in Venezuela over whether or not his “Boli- 
varian Revolution” is a viable path to the future is 
proof of it. 

A lively debate is in fact taking place in Latin Amer- 
ica today among democratic grassroots groups of 
indigenous peoples, feminists, workers, national 
minorities and youth. There are few places to get a bet- 
ter sense of the battle of ideas taking place there than 
at the World Social Forum (WSF), held in Caracas, 
Venezuela in late January. 

THE WORLD SOCIAL FORUM 

This year’s WSF in Caracas, attended by 80,000, 
took place in a radically different context from last 
year’s gathering in Porto Alegre, Brazil. 

Last year’s event was held in the midst of growing 
mass disillusionment with the accommodationist 
stance of Lula da Silva’s Workers’ Party (PT). Although 
the PT came to power through decades of struggles by 
movements from below of metal workers, feminists, 
Christian base communities, and the Landless Peas- 
ants’ Movement, Lula has adhered to the neoliberal 
policies that the masses expected him to challenge. 

No mass upsurge preceded Chavez’s rise to power. 
He became president through a national election in 
1999 after having earlier staged an abortive military 
coup. Since then, his promotion of what he calls “Boli- 
varian Socialism” has created an opening that many in 
Venezuela are using to promote radical demands, at 
the same time that many questions are being asked 
about where his “revolution from above” is headed. 

The Venezuelan political context directly impacted 
this year’s WSF. It had a larger presence of traditional 
Marxist-Leninist tendencies than previously. For the 
first time 850 participants attended from Cuba. 

Most important, whereas at previous WSFs it was 
rare to hear extended discussion of “socialism,” let 
alone a serious analysis of what constitutes a non-cap- 
italist society, this year’s WSF was dominated by much 
discussion of socialism — in part because Chavez has 
anointed the "Bolivarian Revolution" as a project of 
“socialist reconstruction.” 

The question is what is meant by such discussions of 
socialism and whether the radicalization that charac- 
terizes Venezuela today will accentuate or impede the 
search for a viable alternative to capitalism. 

BATTLE OF IDEAS IN VENEZUELA 

Chavez’s attraction for many inside and outside of 
Venezuela lies in his attacks on Bush and in his effort 
to funnel Venezuela’s oil wealth into social programs. 

Chavez is using a fourfold increase in oil revenue 


Pyeongtaek fanners 

DAECHURI, SOUTH KOREA— 9:30 a m., March 15. Two 
backhoes begin gutting the rice paddies on the far side 
of the fields. Nearly one thousand riot police stand at 
the edge of the field, armed with batons and shields. 
Thousands more are posted around the periphery of 
the village. An untold number wait at adjacent Camp 
Humphreys Army base, while hundreds monitor street 
intersections and key access points to the area, pre- 
venting any tractors or farming equipment to arrive 
for the March 17 spring cultivation. 

As the supporters realize that the destruction has 
already begun, they race down the long narrow con- 
crete path that divides the vast fields. Protestors 
immediately surround the machines, who halt their 
excavating so as not to crush anyone. Someone climbs 
on top of the giant arm and secures himself to it. Elder- 
ly women lie down in front of the massive treads while 
people attempt to get inside the cab of the backhoe. 

Unable to continue the digging, the machines stand 
idle. The residents of Daechuri have feared this 
moment for years, the day their land would be trans- 
formed into dead earth, a mere platform for the U.S. 
military to expand its operational base. 

Suddenly the backhoes begin moving again, but 
instead of continuing their excavation, they begin 
refilling the pits with the dirt that they had just 
removed. Elation passes through the crowd upon see- 
ing the workers disobey orders and follow their hearts. 

Then the military riot police move into action, cutting 
off all sides. They occupy two bridges to prevent any 
more protestors in the village from joining. For a while 
there is a stand-off. An 80-year-old woman feints and is 
taken to the hospital. Police begin to arrest people. 

Many protestors resist and are beaten down. Elder- 
ly villagers hurl mud at the police. Some cut through 
the fence and set small fires on the army base. The 
struggle continues for hours with neither side gaining 
or losing much ground 

Before nightfall, the police backed off, the day had 
been won, the fields still exist. Forty people are arrest- 
ed. Many are injured, with broken wrists and ankles. 
At least two are still hospitalized in serious condition. 
Injured, exhausted, and running low on supplies and 
reinforcements, the residents of Daechuri and support- 
ers of the Peace Village fear what will come tomorrow. 

Find out more from the Pan-S.Korea solution com- 
mittee against U.S. base extension in Pyeongtaek 
(http://emtigizi.or.kr/english/) and Save the Pyeongtaek 
Farmers! (http://www.saveptfarmers.org/) 



The World Social Forum was a global event with gatherings in Caracas, 
Venezuela, Karachi, Pakistan, and Bamako, Mali (above). For a report 
on the Bamako WSF, see page 8. 


since 1999 to forge a “counter-hegemonic” pole to the 
U.S. He is selling oil at below market prices to several 
friendly Latin American countries. He has floated 
bonds to help Argentina pay off its debt to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. And he is also trading oil for 
commodities (like soybeans) as part of an effort to 
curry favor -with Morales’ Bolivia. 

His ambitions extend even further. He is forging 
close relations with China and talks of using its tech- 
nological expertise to bypass Venezuela’s dependence 
on the U.S. He is also trying to forge a “strategic 
alliance” with Iran. Venezuela is one of only a handful 
of countries that opposes placing restrictions on Iran’s 
access to nuclear technology. This is occurring at the 
moment when Iran’s right-wing president is cracking 
down on its labor movement, as seen in the arrest last 
month of 1,000 
striking bus dri- 
vers (see page 3). 

Inside 
Venezuela, 

Chavez is solidify- 
ing his mass sup- 
port by funneling 
much of the 
nation’s oil rev- 
enue into social 
programs. This 
year 41% of 
Venezuela’s bud- 
get is earmarked 
for spending for 
health care, litera- 
cy, housing, and 
other needs. It 
represents the 
largest and most 
comprehensive 
program of social 
spending in Latin 
America. 

He has also set 
up a dozen “missions” that provide emergency health, 
education, and welfare as well as paid subsidies to the 
poor. The missions are financed out of the growing oil 
revenue under a separate budget subject to Chavez’s 
personal discretion. 

While many at the WSF hailed these moves as proof 
that Venezuela is moving in a “socialist” direction, such 
policies have done little so far to dent the nation’s mas- 
sive unemployment. Only 37,000 new jobs have been 
created in the past year. And many in the missions 
complain of never getting paid for their work or being 
paid only occasionally. 

Many working people also complain about growing 
bureaucracy and the risk of one-man rule. Chavez’s 
tendency to appear on television several evenings a 
week to give four-hour speeches has many critiquing 
him for a cult of personality and “Bonapartism.” 

The most applauded as well as contentious aspect of 
Venezuela concerns the explosive growth in coopera- 
tives. Thousands have sprung up, encompassing every- 
thing from food vendors to health care providers to 
efforts to form cooperatives in industrial enterprises. 

These cooperatives, which are also funded by the 
state from oil revenues, are touted by the government 
and its supporters as a way to “popularize capital.” As 
one official put it, “The principal idea is that coopera- 
tives or development zones should integrate writh other 
cooperatives to add value through processing and 
transformation” while avoiding intermediaries such as 
foreign corporations or private businesses. 

Most cooperatives are contracted to sell goods to the 
government, which gives it a significant role in deter- 
mining which ones thrive and which fail. At the same 
time, many socially conscious activists are creating 
nonprofit cooperatives that provide health care, hous- 
ing, and social assistance to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of Venezuelans. 

Thus the situation in Venezuela is highly contradic- 
tory. While some programs being enacted from above 
have a bureaucratic or state-capitalist stamp to them, 
large numbers of people are making use of the present 
situation to press for radical changes on their own. 

WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 

Such distinctions often did not get made in discus- 
sions at the WSF, however, where enthusiasm over 
Chavez’s specific policies tended to trump serious 
analysis of them. 

Even government ministers admit that some enter- 
prises are being turned into cooperatives “not with the 
intention of transferring power to their workers, but to 
evade taxes from which cooperatives are exempt.” Min- 
ister for Popular Economy Elias Jaua stated: “There 
are many cooperatives that are registered as such on 
paper, but which actually have a boss who is paid more, 
salaried workers, and unequal distribution of work and 
income.” Many workers in the cooperatives earn less 
than the minimum wage, $188 a month, as they are 
not subject to national labor laws. 

Yet many at the WSF argued that capitalist rela- 
tions will erode as “social ownership of the means of 
production” and the elimination of private competition 
take hold. Clearly there is a growing tendency in 
today’s movements against global capital to return to 
more traditional approaches that focus on nationalized 
property and statification of natural resources as the 


solution to the problems of neoliberalism. 

There is nothing wrong with demanding that global 
capital be prevented from continuing to rob the natural 
and human resources of Latin American nations. Just 
as it is vital for workers to demand a more equitable 
redistribution of the surplus value that is robbed from 
their hides each day at work, so it is important for the 
nations of the South to demand a redistribution of 
wealth from global capital. 

Yet by the same token, just as a worker who obtains 
a wage increase still lives in a capitalist environment 
in which those gains Can be readily taken away, a pop- 
ular regime that demands a redistribution of the sur- 
plus value robbed from its people by multinational cor- 
porations still exists in the context of the world market 
and capitalist social relations. 

In a word, 
socialism is not 
the same as 
nationalized 
industry and 
property — even 
when a “co-man- 
a g e m e n t 
scheme” operates 
between workers 
and the state. 

As Raya 
Dunayevskaya 
put it: • “Even 
where a state 
like Cuba is pro- 
tected from the 
worst whims of 
the world mar- 
ket and where 
state planning is 
£ total, the price of 
sugar is still 
dependent upon 
the socially nec- 
essary labor time 

established by world production. In a word, to plan or 
not plan is not the decisive question. The state of tech- 
nological development and the accumulated capital are 
the determinants, the only determinants when the 
masses are not allowed their self-activity” (. Philosophy 
and Revolution , p. 225). 

WHICH WAY AHEAD? 

The turn back to statism in much of the movement 
against global capital is by no means complete, includ- 
ing in Venezuela. Independent movements are gaining 
strength there, such as an abortion rights movement. 

The growth of the women’s movement explains why 
Venezuela is the only Latin America country with a 
constitution that recognizes housework as economical- 
ly productive activity. Housewives are now able to 
obtain social security benefits. 

However women are still underrepresented in the 
government. Only 12% of the members of the National 
Assembly are women. Demands are being raised that 
50% of its seats be reserved for women candidates. 

Many are probing into a genuine alternative that 
avoids the dead ends of both neoliberalism and state- 
capitalism. This was reflected in an “Alternative Social 
Forum” held at the same time as the WSF by Venezue- 
lan anarchists. Its sponsors stated at the forum: “In the 
last four years Venezuela has undergone a polarization 
induced by the top players vying for power against the 
new Chavez bureaucracy that has supplanted the previ- 
ous one. Part of the demobilization of the social move- 
ments answers to this logic: having taken part in, and 
assumed blindly, the agenda imposed from above, post- 
poning their own claims. Another chapter belongs to the 
expectations created by some of the social activists faced 
with a ‘progressive and left’ government, spokesmen of a 
discourse that assumes the language of the movements 
but whose policies go in the opposite direction.” 

Clearly an important debate is going on in 
Venezuela and elsewhere in Latin America over the 
direction of the movements against global capital — 
even if the initiative for now rests with those favoring 
a return to more statist tendencies of the old Left. 

One reason for this shift is that while the movement 
against global capital has raised the important slogan 
“another world is possible,” it has tended to avoid an 
in-depth discussion of exactly what constitutes a soci- 
ety that negates and transcends capitalism. 

Reticence about imposing programs and devising 
“blueprints for the future,” both of which have been 
integral to the anti-vanguardist nature of the move- 
ments against global capital since their inception in 
the Seattle protests of 1999, is understandable. Yet no 
movement can live forever on generalizations and good 
intentions. If anti-vanguardists fail to spell out in pre- 
cise and specific terms the basic features of a social- 
ist society that transcends the parameters of value pro- 
duction, other less liberatory tendencies will surely do 
so instead. This is what we are now witnessing, as 
many who want to know “what is socialism” find the 
more that traditional, statist leftists are the ones who 
have a ready-made answer to their questions, albeit a 
superficial one. 

The debate is by no means finished, yet it will not be 
brought to a successful finish unless we concretize the 
creativity of cognition by spelling out “what happens 
after” the revolution, beginning right here and now. 


— Supporter 
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Workers battle privatization in El Salvador 


El Salvador's recant past is peppered with privatiza- 
tion attempts that led to increased prices, mass firings 
and, in some cases, massive popular resistance to 
defend access to public services. The sale of the 
telecommunications sector and the attempt to priva- 
tize parts of the public healthcare system provide 
starkly contrasting outcomes. 

In 1998, ANTEL, the former state-owned telephone 
company, was sold to 
France's Telecom, 
which then sold it to 
America Mobil. The 
sale and re-sale led to 
the layoff of 5,000 
workers, the loss of 
seniority, salary cuts 
and the dissolution of 
ASTEL, the ANTEL 
workers' union. Three 
years passed before 
workers could over- 
come government 
obstacles and legally 
re-constitute a union, 
now known as SUT- 
TEL. 

Not all government 
attempts at privatiza- 
tion have gone according to plan. In 2002, the nurses 
and doctors of the Salvadoran Social Security Hospital 
System went on strike to oppose the implementation of 
a healthcare voucher system and the privatization of 
hospital janitorial services. 

Tens of thousands took to the streets in "white 
marches" (named for hospital employees' white 
scrubs). Resisting jail and constant repression, health- 
care workers and supporters forced the government to 


retract its privatization proposal. Moreover, the Leg- 
islative Assembly passed the "State Guarantee of 
Health and Social Security," written by activists to 
protect access to care and bury the healthcare privati- 
zation issue. Doctors and nurses fired for taking part 
in the strikes were ordered re-hired by the Supreme 
Court. 

Resistance to water privatization has been common 


throughout Latin America since the 1980s. But the 
resistance in Cochabamba, Bolivia in 2000 raised eye- 
brows because of its mass character and its principled 
opposition to corporate control of water. 

The Bolivian government granted Bechtel-sub- 
sidiary "Aguas del Tunari" a 40-year contract to run 
Cochabamba's water system in 1999. The contract 
imposed fines for home rainwater collection and a 
100% rate hike. The increase meant that many fami- 


lies who could afford it were spending one-fifth of their 
monthly incomes on potable water. In January 2000, a 
four-day strike against the Aguas de Tunari contract 
froze the city. 

Facing off against government repression, further 
marches resulted in 200 people injured, and one dead. 
When the government desperately negotiated a rate 
rollback with Aguas de Tunari, movement leaders 
didn't budge. Finally the government nullified the con- 
tract and created a new publicly elected water com- 
mission. 

Bechtel, for its part, is suing Bolivia in World Bank 
arbitration court for $25 million for breach of contract. 

Movements in Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica 
have stalled or stopped water privatization plans. All 
three countries, however, have initiated "pilot projects" 
allowing private investment in some cities. 

Historic memory of Latin American resistance to 
privatization is not lost on Salvadoran officials as they 
'continue their march to decentralize the public water 
company and implement co-investment. 

At a November 2005 forum on water management at 
the San Salvador Sheraton Hotel, a government water 
technician obediently explained, "Co-investment is not 
the same as privatization. We’re not talking about a 
Cochabamba here.” Activists in the audience roared, 
but the declaration revealed the government's cog- 
nizance of recent history: officials here have tweaked 
their strategy and are planning a kinder, gentler pri- 
vatization, and they're hoping no one notices. 

Meanwhile, residents like Azucena in San Martin 
continue to suffer the effects of an underfunded public 
water system held hostage by the drive to privatize. 
"They charge me about $7 per month, but water only 
comes every three days," she says. "I don't know who is 
responsible, but service should be better." 

—Paul Pollack 

and dialectics 


Further debate on Dunayevskaya, Hegel 



Members of water workers' union condemn water privatization. 


Editor's note: In the last issue of News & Letters \ we 
published a review of Raya Dunayevskaya's The Power 
of Negativity by Marx scholar Chris Arthur, as well as 
a response by Kevin Anderson, one of the editors of the 
book. Below we continue the debate with a response by 
Arthur and a rejoinder by Anderson. 

+ + + 

I do not at all discount the notion of absolute nega- 
tivity. I am with the old Engels who counterposed 
Hegel’s method, rooted in the absolute negativity of 
reason, a dialectic which is in essence critical and rev- 
olutionary, to Hegel’s "system." 

The problem with the notion of absolute negativity is 
its abstract character. It reduces all real movement to 
a purely logical category, complains Marx ( Marx - 
Engels Collected Works , Vol. 3, p. 343; MECW 6, p. 164). 
It is fine as a slogan against static closed metaphysics. 
But it cannot substitute for analysis (MECW 6, p. 163). 
This is a problem when the explanatory value of relat- 
ing such abstract categories to reality comes in. As 
Marx said in 1843, Hegel does not provide the logic of 
the body politic but merely bodily trappings for logical 
categories (MECW 3, p. 16). So I am uneasy when 
Dunayevskaya finds all social struggles express the 
self-same "absolute negativity". 

Moreover I disagree with Dunayevskaya in her 
attempt to recuperate for Marxism the "Absolutes" of 
Hegel’s system. I am glad that Anderson acknowledges 
she was wrong to say the syllogisms linking Idea, 
Nature and Spirit first appeared in 1830. However, he 
is right to point out that the very last sentence first 
appeared then. But I fail to see the connection of this 
sentence with any "new beginning." This sentence says 
that everything that has happened, is happening and 
will ever happen is just Absolute Spirit playing with 
itself, a sentiment he already expressed in the Preface 
to the Phenomenology. The problem here is that this 
"mystical subject-object" (MECW 3, p. 342; MECW 4, p. 
167) internalizes every relation and transition. "Hegel 
replaces the real connection between man and nature 
by an absolute subject-object which is at one and the 
same time the whole of nature and the whole of 
humanity, the Absolute Spirit" (MECW 4, p. 167). As 
Marx complained in 1844, this Absolute has no objec- 
tive relations, hence it is a mere thought (MECW 3, p. 
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337). Thus there is a deep connection between Hegel’s 
monological ontology and his idealism. 

In conclusion, my own appropriation of Hegel’s 
Absolute is exactly opposite to that of Dunayevskaya. If 
capital becomes absolute, it excludes new beginnings 
by definition. The question arises whether and where 
there is a pure self-referring movement not requiring 
mediation in something outside itself? There are two 
cases: 1) the logic, in which thought deals with 
thoughts; 2) the form of value, generated through a 
practical abstraction from the natural bodily form of 
wealth, and gaining self-movement through the circuit 
of capital; but although haying the inner drive to 
become absolute capital cannot produce its "others," 
labor power and nature. Hence "new beginnings" 
require the liberation of productive activity, and 
Nature, from their subsumption under the totalizing 
logic of capital. 

— Chris Arthur, author of 
The Hew Dialectic and Marx’s Capital 


Are we really to go back to Engels’s Ludwig Feuer- 
bach and the End of Classical German Philosophy of 
1886 as ground for today? There, as is well known, 
Engels made the (in)famous distinction — not to be 
found in Marx — between Hegel’s “method” and his “sys- 
tem.” This ultimately untenable distinction has 
plagued Marxists ever since, especially when coupled 
with Engels’s assertion, in the same paragraph, that 
Hegel’s “absolute idea” put forward a notion of “the end 
of history” (MECW 26, pp. 360-61). In this way, Engels 
anticipated not the creative dialectical investigations 
of Lenin (after 1914), Lukacs, Lefebvre, Marcuse, and 
Dunayevskaya during the 20th century, but the banal 
utterances of Fukuyama, who (mis)appropriated the 
work of the great revolutionary philosopher, Hegel, for 
his own neo-liberal ends. Another problem with Engels 
on dialectics is the notion that all of philosophy can be 
divided into two “great camps,” that of “idealism” (con- 
servative) and that of “materialism” (progressive). In 
this scheme, Socrates and Plato, the founders of the 
dialectic, are conservative, and the crude materialists 
Machiavelli and Hobbes progressive. 

As to Marx’s rejection of Hegel’s absolutes, Arthur 
quotes most selectively. 

For example, he does not mention Marx’s formula- 
tion, “the absolute general law of capitalist accumula- 
tion,” this in the discussion in Capital, Vol. I of rising 
unemployment as an outgrowth of capital accumula- 
tion (Fowkes trans., p. 798, emph. added). Nor does he 
mention Lenin’s view that at the end of the Absolute 
Idea chapter of the Logic, Hegel “stretches a hand to 
materialism” ( Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 234). (Space 
does not permit a discussion of Dunayevskaya’s 
attempt to go beyond Lenin on this point.) 

I am glad that Arthur acknowledges that in criticiz- 
ing Dunayevskaya’s “errors,” he misread the German 
original concerning the final syllogisms of Hegel’s Phi- 
losophy of Mind (1817-30). This was the last volume of 
Hegel’s “system,” The Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences. Arthur now concedes that Hegel’s final sen- 
tence, wherein the idea “engenders and enjoys itself as 
absolute mind,” was added only in 1830, as Dunayev- 
skaya maintained. But Arthur still fails to see how this 
sentence could be connected to new beginnings for 
human emancipation. Of course, if we adhere to the 



Engelsian framework, Hegel must be doing something 
reactionary here, since this is' the end of his “system.” 
No matter that Marcuse (1955) and Dunayevskaya 
(1953) thought otherwise, and used this passage to 
work out an emancipatory dialectic in anticipation of 
the 1960s. 

Be that as it may, Arthur needs above all to consider 
this. Marx’s core dialectical category, “negation of the 
negation,” the one that he singles out in both the 1844 
Essays and Capital , is but another way of saying 
“absolute negativity.” For as Hegel writes in the Science 
of Logic. “But in all this care must be taken to distin- 
guish between the first negation as negation in gener- 
al, and the second negation, the negation of the nega- 
tion: the latter is concrete, absolute negativity, just as 
the former on the contrary is only abstract negativity” 
(Miller trans. pp. 115-6). If this passage is an expres- 
sion of Hegel’s “method,” as against his “system,” then 
why does it include the absolute at its very core? 

Arthur now seems to regard his differences with 
Dunayevskaya as ones over interpretation, rather than 
her supposedly error-ridden Hegel scholarship. 
Nonetheless, it is too bad that Arthur, who has written 
some fine critiques of Engels on Capital, would still 
attach himself to Engels on dialectics. 


—Kevin Anderson, co-editor of The Power of Negativity and 
author of Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism 
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Significance of the Hamas victory 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weerth 

Called a “tsunami” by many, the Hamas victory in 
the Jan. 25 Palestinian elections is a major turning 
point in Middle East politics. In a stunning upset, this 
well-organized Islamist party, often linked to suicide 
bombings, but also known for its network of social ser- 
vice organizations, defeated the nationalist Fatah 
movement, obtaining a two-thirds parliamentary 
majority. Fatah has dominated the Palestinian libera- 
tion movement since the 1960s. 

Above all, the Hamas victory symbolizes the long- 
term shift in the Middle Eastern and Muslim world 
away from secular nationalism or socialism, and 
toward various forms of Isla'mism. Given the impor- 
tance of the Palestinian cause to Arabs and Muslims 
everywhere, the defeat of secular nationalism by 
Islamists in Palestine is sure to strengthen Islamism 
elsewhere. Moreover the Hamas victory comes on the 
heels of the strong showing by the Muslim Brother- 
hood in the recent Egyptian elections. 

Even before the Hamas victory, the other Palestin- 
ian tendencies had made many concessions to 

Mexican mine disaster 

The Feb. 19 explosion at the Pasta de Conchos coal 
mine in San Juan de Sabinas, Coahuila that killed 65 
miners has had ongoing repercussions in Mexico. A 
two-day general strike of mine workers was held on 
March 1-2 that affected eight northern and central 
Mexican states, halting production at 70 companies. 
The strike involved 270,000 workers and was only the 
second time since the founding of the national 
mineworkers union in 1934 that a general strike has 
been called. Then, on March 7, 30,000 workers rallied 
in Mexico City in support of miners. Both of these 
events were held in part because the Vicente Fox 
administration has moved to remove the president of 
the mine workers union, Napoleon Gomez Urrutia, 
who expressed some mild criticism of the general state 
of mine safety in the days after the explosion. 

The families of the 65 miners killed and their sup- 
porters have continued with their protests at the 
offices of the owner of the mine, Industrial Minera 
Mexico, and its parent company, Grupo Mexico, 
because the owners say it will take them months to dig 
the bodies out. The conditions in the mines has deteri- 
orated greatly in recent years. Union workers work 
alongside "contratistas," other workers who are legally 
self-employed (and non-union) but are doing the exact 
same jobs. After a youth was killed in a mine in Quere- 
taro, March 7, it was reported that only one of the 60 
mines in that state is operating legally. The rest are 
"abandoned" • mines. 


The February elections in Haiti were a clear repudi- 
ation of the U.S.-orchestrated overthrow of leftist Pres- 
ident Jean-Bertrand Aristide in 2004. Despite interna- 
tional pressure of various kinds, the Haitian people 
voted overwhelmingly for Rene Preval, a close col- 
league of Aristide, now living in exile in South Africa. 

Preval got. over 50% of the vote in the first round, 
while his nearest opponent, the neo-liberal Max Mani- 
gat, received only 12%. Manigat protested the fact that 
a recount eliminating fraudulent ballots had put Pre- 
val over the top, but left-of-center candidates like 
Evans Paul conceded to Preval. 

Recent reports, especially Walt Bogdanovich and 
Jenny Nordberg’s “Mixed U.S. Signals Helped Tilt 
Haiti Toward Chaos” ( New York Times 1/29/06), have 
proved the extent of U.S. meddling in the 2004 over- 


Islamism. To take one example, there is by now only a 
single movie theater operating in the Palestinian terri- 
tories. Therefore it will be very hard for Palestinians.to 
see Hany Abu-Assad’s “Paradise Now,” the brilliant 
film about the Second Intifada and its contradictions. 

The Hamas showed how years of Israeli repression 
and murder have backfired. Take for example Israeli 
President Ariel Sharon’s “brilliant” decision to assassi- 
nate the elderly and infirm Hamas spiritual leader 
Sheik Ahmad Yassine with a missile in 2004, after 
which he boasted that Hamas was finished. 

The Israeli government used the Hamas victory as a 
pretext to lay siege, March 15, to a Palestinian prison 
in 'Jericho on the West Bank and seize six prisoners 
charged with killing an Israeli cabinet minister in 
2001. They said they feared the six would be freed. 

The size of the victory in January seemed to stun 
even its leadership, who, like the rest of the world, had 
expected a Fatah victory with a strong Hamas show- 
ing. It later emerged that the large parliamentary 
majority masked a popular vote of only 44% for 


French youth protest 



Hundreds of thousands of students, workers and job- 
less took to the streets in cities throughout France for 
three major protests in March to oppose the conserva- 
tive government’s attempt to gut job security for young 
workers. The First Employment Contract (CPE) would 
allow employers greater “flexibility” to terminate new 
employees under 26 years old at short notice. 

Ostensibly this would encourage employers to hire 
more youth, helping to reduce a youth unemployment 
rate of 20%, which reaches 40% in the urban ghettoes. 
"Our revolt is... to keep what we have," said Nadjet 
Boubakeur, leader of the student movement UNEF. 

The powerful C.G.T. labor union threatened a one- 
day general strike if the government takes no immedi- 
ate action to cancel the law. Over 68% of French citi- 
zens oppose the legislation. 


throw of Aristide. While official U.S. policy favored com- 
promise between Aristide and his conservative oppo- 
nents, the International Republican Institute (IRI), a 
wing of the Republican Party, operated on a parallel 
track, telling those same opponents (and their armed 
allies) to wait for Aristide’s overthrow. 

At the same time, the Aristide legacy is a mixed one. 
On the one hand, he championed the oppressed, in this 
the poorest country in the Western hemisphere. On the 
other hand, he resorted to warlordism, allowing crimi- 
nal gangs to flourish, so long as they kept the small 
externally supported opposition in check. The more 
“moderate” Preval will surely try to placate mass 
hunger for change without offending the Bush admin- 
istration, but the class contradictions in Haiti may be 
too deep for such a policy to succeed. 


Hamas, largely because the fractured Fatah movement 
often ran multiple candidates in the same district. 

Most international discussion since the election has 
turned on whether Hamas will moderate and negotiate 
with Israel. On the Right, the Bush administration and 
the Israeli political establishment say Hamas must be 
pressured into changing its rejectionist stance toward 
Israel and renouncing terrorism. Such tactics, includ- 
ing Israel’s illegal impounding of Palestinian tax 
money, Will increase support for Hamas. 

Progressives and pro-Palestinians claim that Hamas 
' is ready to moderate and that, in any case, its victory 
was an expression of anti-corruption and democratic 
sentiment, as well as disgust with the failure of the 
Oslo framework to bring about a viable Palestinian 
state. According to this view, Hamas is more a radical 
nationalist party in Islamist garb than a deeply 
Islamist movement. This may turn out to be illusory. 

To be sure, the Hamas electoral campaign concen- 
trated on corruption, gangsterism, and authoritarian- 
ism inside the Fatah-dominated Palestinian Authority, 
while downplaying its denial of Israel’s right to exist 
and its reactionary stances on culture and gender. 
Nonetheless if Palestinian voters were merely rejecting 
corruption, gangsterism, and authoritarianism, they 
had many other choices, such as the secular leftist 
party of Mustafa Barghouti. 

While Hamas is not as fanatical as many other 
Islamist movements, its overall program includes 
many restrictions in the spheres of gender and culture. 
Progressive and secular Palestinians may resist such 
measures. It should be noted that in Qalqiliya on the 
West Bank, where Hamas has governed locally for a 
year, not a single Islamist won this time- around. This 
stemmed from their banning of a popular cultural fes- 
tival because it did not segregate men from women. 

Chile under Bachelet 

a- 

Michelle Bachelet, the first woman to be elected 
president of Chile, was inaugurated March 11. She 
considers herself a "socialist," but insists she "wears 
many hats" and makes no claim of intending to antag- 
onize relations with the U.S. by asserting more state 
control over the economy. 

Bachelet’s father was an official in the Allende gov- 
ernment until the 1973 coup, then was jailed , tortured, 
and died in prison. Bachelet and her mother received 
similar treatment but were then allowed to leave the 
country for exile. She returned in 1979 and became a 
doctor. She served as health minister, then defense min- 
ister, under the outgoing president Ricardo Lagos. 

Her cabinet of 20 will include ten women. Women's 
group® hope that she will push through improvements 
in the laws on reproductive rights, but a major diffi- 
culty is that the legislature continues to have only 10% 
women, a sad legacy of the 15 years of post-Pinochet 
governments. Bachelet's close identification with the 
economic restructuring begun during the dictatorship, 
which has created one of the sharpest divides between 
rich and poor of any Latin American nation, meant 
that her campaign garnered very little enthusiasm 
among the youth despite the fact that she was up 
against the billionaire businessman Sebastian Pinera. 

In addition to having to prove that her "socialism" 
will mean something for the poor, Bachelet will be 
challenged to help the Mapuche indigenous people and 
their supporters in their battles against corporate tim- 
ber interests in the south of the country. A draconian 
"anti-terrorist” law promulgated under Pinochet has 
been used against the Mapuche in recent years to dis- 
suade them from destroying timber company property. 
Supporters like the lawyer Myriam Reyes Garcia are 
facing legal battles themselves for standing up for 
them. 


Haitian elections repudiate U.S. interference 
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Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Huraanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) sped out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title Tbe 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism ( 1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




Human power is its own end 


JUNE/JULY 2006 


Immigrant straggles and the 
response to globalized capital 


by Htun Lin 

Faced with huge protests by 
immigrants, on the one hand, 
and a split in the Republican 
Party between racist xenophobes 
who want to criminalize all 
immigrants and business inter- 
ests that want to exploit immi- 
grant labor, George Bush 
weighed in on the debate on May 
15 by taking his approach to 
most issues — militarizing it. 
Bush called for 6,000 National 
Guardsmen to patrol the U.S.- 
Mexico border and for a hun- 
dreds-mile-long chain link fence 
to be built along large parts of it. 
However, Bush has neither molli- 
fied the demands of immigrants 
for human dignity nor has he 
tried to silence the growing cho- 
rus of reactionary sentiment in 
Congress and elsewhere that 
wants to scapegoat immigrants 
as part of an effort to deflect 
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Immigrant rights march in Chicago, Illinois on May Day, 2006 
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WILL RETURN NEXT ISSUE 


I am turning over my column this time to a young 
activist and thinker, Makalani Adisa. — John Alan 

'Dialectics of Black 
Freedom Struggles' 

by Makalani Adisa 

In talking about the recent damage done to New 
Orleans, you can directly apply what's in the Dialectics 
of Black Freedom Struggles by John Alan to what 
should be done right now after Katrina. There’s no way 
in the world that we can't use this as a turning point, 
nationwide, to build a new kind of movement. All the 
typical ingredients of race and classism were involved, 
and just like Sept. 11, 2001, the whole country is upset 
across the board. Unlike what happened to the Twin 
Towers, there's no mysterious "terrorism at large" or 
"bogeymen" to blame except for the U.S. government. 
Everybody is saying this, not just Black folks for once. 

After people collectively figure out how best to help 
survivors, we need to build a revolutionary movement 
that has "Absolute" or "second negativity" as John 
Alan and News and Letters Committees suggests, with 
first negativity being throwing the slave master off our 
backs and second negativity meaning we don't use the 
oppressive tools of the slaveinaster to run our own 
lives. This takes critical dialog and action to work. 

This is what 19th century German philosopher 
Hegel put out and was developed by Marx to mean a 
"permanent revolution." And if what we mean by revo- 
lution is not just "military, armed struggle” or "seizing 
power" or "taking over," which is most of what people 
mean, it makes total sense. We can't just overthrow 
what's going on. We have to build a totally new society 
based on a new set of human relationships (rules) we 
do want. This is one of the key contributions, along 
with the unity of theory and practice, which News and 
Letters has been publicizing for over 50 years. They 
didn't come up with these theories, but they’ve been 
developing them, applying them and pushing for them 
in real people's struggles for the longest. 

A MOVEMENT OUT OF KATRINA 


attention from the real crises 
undermining the quality of life in this country. The 
Senate's decision to declare English the "national lan- 
guage" of the U.S. is but one expression of a rising 
backlash to today's protests by immigrants. 

NEW KIND OF MAY DAY 

On May Day, long recognized internationally as the 
day celebrating labor’s radical origins, over a million 
immigrants took to the streets all over the U.S., not 
just to march but to show the country what "A day 
without immigrants" ("Un dia sin inmigrantes") looks 
like. It was, in effect, a mass strike, impacting among 
others agricultural production, construction, meat- 
packing, and service industries. 

In many places, the demonstrations were multieth- 
nic. Hundreds of thousands marched in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco Bay Area, New York, and many 
other major and minor cities saw the largest demon- 
strations in their recent ’history, such as Denver with 
75,000. For many small towns this was their first 
demonstration ever. 


The May Day demonstrators, demanding respect 
and dignity for their everyday labor, deepened the 
meaning of the immigrant movement’s main motto 
"Ningun seres humano es ilegal" (No human being is 
illegal), a message adorning many a T-shirt in the 
marches. It was the latest chapter in an immigrant 
movement triggered by a draconian law, HR4437, intro- 
duced by Rep. Sensenbrenner and passed by the House 
in December, which would immediately make the esti- 
mated 12 million undocumented workers in the U.S. 
into felons, as well as anyone .who aided them like 
health care workers and church groups. 

May Day witnessed the power of labor in a way the 
labor movement hasn’t been able to demonstrate in a 
long time. In all of last year, labor union strikes in the 
U.S. involved 100,000 workers. In contrast, on May Day 
a dozen Tyson Foods plants were shut in the Midwest 
as well as eight Perdue chicken processing plants. 
Operations at the ports of Long Beach and L.A. were 
nearly closed as truckers stayed away. Low wage fast 

Continued on page 10 



Just iipagine if a real massive people's struggle 
came out of Katrina. There's actually no excuse for one 
not happening. What about a movement that actually 
gets their hands dirty and does the grassroots work 
(like John Alan says about Ella Baker), but one that 
doesn't run away from talking about theory, philosophy 
or other difficult discussions? There's a book reviewed 
in The New York Times, A People's History of Science, 
that puts ordinary working people as the originators of 
most inventions and basic scientific theories that we 
use today, including the methodology of what's known 
as scientific inquiry, and it ain't no surprise. 

Alan opens up by talking about the Supreme Court 
and how "diversity" is used whenever necessary to 
make the appearance of exploitation a little nicer. But 
since the book's been out, we can see an even more 
overt, up-front racism. Alan quotes former Senate 
Majority Leader Trent Lott who says he prefers legal 
segregation. Nowadays they're lining up their super 
conservative Supreme Court— and not apologizing. 
Pretty soon abortion or walking down the street with 
more than two Black people might be illegal. Already 
we have Chicago's "gang loitering" and "mob action" 
laws. 

Black struggles for freedom are the "touchstone" of 
the effort to overcome alienation, but are just as often 
sold out by leaders that stop at a few dark-faced reps 
and a few measly hand-outs. This is called the "politi- 
cal" solution that folks stop at. Nameless and faceless 
poor Black women have been at the forefront of cor- 
recting this. How people were tokenized was known 
throughout the last 35 years. Dialectics of Black Free- 

Continued on page 8 
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Bolivia today: Liberation or statism? 


ONLINE: Virww.newsandletters.org 


by Jorge Virana 

Editor’s note: The following is a translation by Mitch 
Weerth of excerpts of an essay by Bolivian activist and 
theoretician Jorge Viana entitled, "Tiempo estatal vs. 
tiempos de emancipacion (or “The rhythm of the State 
vs. the rhythm of emancipation”). 

EL ALTO, BOLIVIA— In Bolivia we’ve lived with six years 
of insubordination under an intimidating state. Now 
the actions of a new state rather than the fatalism of a 
“cycle of waning protest” may be causing us to enter a 
time where our lives will be purely state-centered. The 
predominance of organizing and action by the state 
suggests that the time of struggle and insubordination 
be abandoned. It is the organization of forgetfulness of 
the period of insubordination, independent of the good 
or bad will of individuals. 

The capital form implies a certain temporality, and 
the state is part of that temporal form. From my point 
of view, this might determine a regression induced by 
the state and not a fulfillment of the aims of a “cycle of 
protest.” 

The electoral victory in Bolivia of Evo Morales of the 
Movement for Socialism (MAS), with 54% of the vote, 
was a victory against the oil interests, the oligarchy of 
Santa Cruz, the parties on the Right, and the conserv- 
ative colonial forces and transnational capital. Our 
enthusiasm for the victory, however, does not allow us 
to be imprecise. The victory was not the result of a com- 
bination of a strategy of mobilization with an electoral 
strategy. It was fundamentally a reflection in a liberal 
electoral scenario of the self-organization of the multi- 
ple collectivities mobilized in recent years. 

This is a victory of the social movements and not of 
any party, although momentarily a few charismatic 
leaders, intellectuals, and one party have assumed the 
role of protagonist. The victory was not due to the ratio- 
nal abilities of any intellectual. Turning these sec- 
ondary factors into the fundamental ones is what con- 
stitutes the error of fetishism. The most serious effect 


of this kind of error is that it deepens and stabilizes a 
personality cult, one that is supposedly indispensable, 
a cult that has done so much damage to the struggle. 

With great sadness, we’ve watched as individuals 
come to symbolize an entire movement and adopt the 
habits of the indolent ones who rule over the suffering, 
who internalize the perverse logic of the era of the 
State, the era of Capital. 

I must insist: the electoral triumph was due to the 
anonymous abilities of the multiple self-organized col- 
lectivities. With many mechanisms of collective delib- 
eration and action, they have been capable of respond- 
ing to the political challenges confronting them. It is 
the triumph of a collective intellectual that has nestled 
in the assemblies, town councils, barrios, ayllus, 
appealing to its short term memory of the last 20 years 
of neoliberal spoilation and its long term memory of 
500 years of colonial oppression. The MAS has simply 
capitalized on this reality in the electoral arena. 

We celebrate the MAS victory because it is the victo- 
ry of the self-organization and brilliance of anonymous 
people. This same brilliance is what requires us to clar- 
ify, after the celebration, the true relationship of the 
factors at play. Once again, the typical phenomenon of 
fetishism that capital imposes on us is what has made 
the charismatic leaders and the party apparatus 
appear as that which has made history. The true social 
relations get inverted. 

There are other types of alienation and fetishism 
produced by the struggle. To conserve or consolidate 
what has been won, we start to alienate ourselves. In 
other words, we tend to differentiate tasks, institution- 
alize activity, create structures that start to anchor our 
existence in what Jean-Paul Sartre once called the 
. practico-inert and no longer in transformative human 
praxis. The “epoch of change” anchored almost exclu- 
sively in the exercise of state power may become the 

Continued on page 9 
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New stage of women’s movement? 


by Terry Moon 

"We the women, hard-working laborers of society; we 
are celebrating March 8 with all the women of the 
world to take control of our lives from the claws of 
poverty and exploitation. We join to take back our lives 
from the quiet corners of workshops, from our houses 
that have turned into jails, and from the street corners 
that we were pushed into. We are struggling against the 
system that pushes us to more poverty everyday, that 
feminized poverty. We are struggling for a system where 
honor killings or women's suicides do not exist, where 
we can send our kids to free schools and pre-schools, 
where we are not subject to any aggression from 
fathers, husbands or the state, where we are not the 
cheapest workers in the factories, free workers in the 
fields, forced workers at home . " 

— Ilknur Bird, Peoples Houses Organization, 
Turkey 

Did international Women's Day (IWD) this year only 
mark another instance of women's continuing resis- 
tance; or did it show the Women's Liberation Move- 
ment reaching for a new stage? What was naw inter- 

Malalai Joya speaks 

Editor’s note: Malalai Joya, outspoken critic of the 
warlords and jihadis in government, was attacked in 
the Afghan parliament on May 8. She was hit with 
water bottles and rushed by legislators who insulted 
and threatened her. Others formed a protective circle 
around her. We print excerpts from her recent tour. 

BERKELEY, CAL. 1 come from a land still burning in 
two-fold fire. On the one hand, there are the brutal and 
horrific jihadi fundamentalists of the Northern lands, 
who are supported by the USA. On the other hand, 
there are the Taliban and A1 Qaeda terrorists who have 
the support of all the fundamentalists and anti-democ- 
racy regimes, parties and organizations around the 
world. The same warlords who committed atrocities 
dining the war now dominate our parliament. 

DISASTERS IN AFGHANISTAN 

Our country is facing disasters worse than a tsuna- 
mi. Seven hundred children and 15-20 women die daily 
due to the lack of health services. Ironically, this is hap- 
pening in a country that has received $12 billion in aid, 
and another $10 billion more has been pledged at a 
recent conference in London. Not even a fraction of this 
aid has been used for the welfare of our people. 

I come from a land where violence against women 
comes easily, because the husband is sure he has the 
support of the misogynist warlords of the Northern 
Alliance, and he knows that there is no implementation 
of a law that might bring him to justice. Despite the 
presence of more than 6,000 UN peacekeeping troops 
in Kabul, local women as well as NGO and foreign 
workers are kidnapped in broad daylight. 

U.S. bombs and thousands of'U.S. troops have not 
established democracy. Democracy has meant simply 
the imposition of the Northern Alliance jihadis. The 
U.S. relies on the Northern Alliance, who turned 
Afghanistan into hell for its people from 1992 to 1996 
when they murdered 65,000 citizens in Kabul alone. 
Chief Justice Fazl-e Hadi Shinwari is affiliated with 
the most hard-line terrorist Islamic party of Gulbud- 
din. His judicial activities attack women’s rights, stop 
TV channels, cable networks and ban music. 

I won the elections with nothing except my people's 
trust and love. I will always defend the truth and will 
not be degraded to the level of those intellectuals and 
politicians who, because of fear for their lives or their 
own interests, have made compromises with the ene- 
mies of our people. They killed lots of innocent people 
in Afghanistan, lots of freedom-loving and democratic 
people. Maybe one day, physically they kill me also, but 
because my voice is the voice of the suffering people of 
Afghanistan, they will never kill this voice. 

CLINIC THREATENED BY WARLORD 

After I made a speech in the Loya Jirga [challenging 
the right of the war criminals to be in the parliament] 
they closed our local clinic, the only clinic which cares 
for those who have nothing. I invited the local warlord 
to come and inspect the clinic before it opened. Instead, 
he warned me that if we open, he will send soldiers and 
I will be responsible for all the killing. I insisted that I 
want to open the clinic that will help the poor. So many 
people agreed [that we prevailed]. We had beds for 50 
patients, but because of lack of money, we have only 20. 

There are 68 women in the parliament. Some were 
warlords' candidates. Some agree with me but are 
afraid. When I speak at the Parliament, no one defends 
me there. But afterwards some of them hand me pieces 
of paper with their names and phone numbers, telling 
me they support me. In Parliament they don't respect 
me as a human. I said "hello" to a delegate who does 
not have legs. He said, "I should say 'good morning' to 
you? You are human?" 

Freedom, democracy and women’s rights are not a 
gift that somebody can give us. If we do not take this 
chance to expose those criminals,, then we are giving 
them more time to continue to commit crimes under 
the name of democracy, just as they committed lots of 
crimes against our innocent people under the name of 
Islam and Jihad. 


nationally was the breadth and depth of the demon- 
strations; the new leadership, some of which arose 
from the poorest, most exploited; and that the Reason 
expressed revealed a new militancy, and demands so 
total that to meet them would mean a transformation 
of existing society. 

Most revealing is the struggle against a fundamen- 
talist Islam that views women as less than human. 
Demonstrations by thousands took place the world 
over. Women in Iran led the way. It was not only that 
the demonstrations in many cities in Iran, particular- 
ly in Tehran — where 1,000 came — were militant, 
despite being brutally attacked. But a new stage was 
revealed in the organization of these demonstrations 
in cities across the globe — including the U.S. and 
Canada, and a march from Frankfurt, Germany, to The 
Hague — and at the same time in Iran while living 
under one of the most repressive fascist police states: 
Islamic fundamentalism in power for 27 years. 

1979— A TURNING POINT 

IWD 1979 in Iran was a turning point as Khomeini 
was stealing the fruit of the revolution, and ordered 
the women to wear the Chador. When tens of thou- 
sands came into the street, chanting, "At the dawn of 
freedom, we have no freedom!" only some of the Iran- 
ian Left supported them. At that time Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, the founder of Marxist-Humanism, proclaimed 
that to be the turning point of the revolution, when it 
could have moved forward had not the Left succumbed 
to Khomeini's lies that the women were "agents of 
imperialism" and the U.S. was the only enemy to fight. 

, That Palestinian women learned from their Iranian 
sisters was revealed on IWD this year when Hamas 
supporters challenged the women's demonstration, 
calling IWD a "western phenomenon and therefore 
alien to Palestinian culture and tradition.” Margo 
Sabella, member of a pro-Palestinian women's organi- 
zation, responded: "The Palestinian women's move- 
ment can be traced back to at least the early 20th cen- 
tury and is unquestionably part of the universal 
women's movement which must be encouraged in 
order for humanity to truly achieve justice, liberty, 
freedom, and equality for all." 

The "universal women's movement" came to full 
flower this year as, from below, women like Malalai 
Joya in Afghanistan (see article this page) have arisen. 
Mukhtar Mai of Pakistan is another. From the moment 
she dared say "No" to those who gang-raped her at the 
order of her village elders in Pakistan, her self-devel- 
opment has been ceaseless: fighting her rapists, the 
village elders who ordered the rape, the courts, and 
finally President Musharraf when he imprisoned her 
to keep her from coming to the U.S. Women like Joya 
and Mai voice the aspirations of hundreds of thou- 


sands and make it possible for others to challenge an 
oppressive reality. 

UNIVERSAL OF FREEDOM 

These are only a fraction of the issues taken up: 
Brazil: 10,000 marched to decriminalize abortion and 
end violence against women; Pakistan: 5,000 marched 
against rape and honor killings; Bangladesh: thou- 
sands in over 30 cities denounced acid attacks; Acheh: 
women marched against acid attacks and the imposi- 
tion of Shari'a law; India: 4,000 sex workers, lesbians 
and transgendered people marched against police 
harassment; Turkey: despite savage police beatings 
last year; thousands marched, declaring "We will not be 
silenced"; Philippines: thousands marched protesting 
child pornography, violence against women, and presi- 
dent Gloria Arroyo's attacks on women's rights. 

What points towards the movement reaching a new 
stage — beyond the internationalist organizing, the 
leadership from below, and the masses in the streets — 
is the totality of demands, the Reason expressed. 
Women are demanding to be comprehended as fully 
human. Everywhere they have challenged the claim 
that culture is sacrosanct. By their action and thought 
they have presented the most serious challenge to cul- 
tural relativism and put forward in its place the Uni- 
versal of full human freedom. When a high point like 
this is achieved, the next step is to build upon it in the- 
ory as well as in practice and challenge the very foun- 
dations of capitalist society. 



by Mary Jo Grey 


Women’s and human rights activists are mourning 
the death of Bangladesh feminist Nasreen Huq, struck 
by a car in May. Huq was a leader in Naripokko, a 
Bangladesh women's rights organization, for 18 years, 
where she founded the Campaign Against Acid Vio- 
lence. Since 2002 she was director of Action Aid 
Bangladesh, focusing her efforts on relieving poverty, 
aiding the disabled, supporting communities affected 
by HIV/AIDS, and campaigning against injustice. 

* * * 

South Africa’s highest court has unanimously recog- 
nized a lesbian marriage and told the government that 
it must enact legislation by the end of 2006 granting 
same-sex couples the right to marry. This makes South 
Africa the first nation in Africa to recognize gay and 
lesbian marriage. Belgium, Canada, the Netherlands 
and Spain are the only other countries where same-sex 
couples have the right to marry. 

— Information from off our backs 


Memphis battles misogynist fanatics 


MEMPHIS, TEHN. — After the passage of the draconian 
anti-abortion law in South 
Dakota that would deny a 
woman an abortion even if her 
health was in danger and after 
Bush's two extreme right-wing 
ideologue appointments to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, the Mem- 
phis Women's Action Coalition 
(WAC) decided to have an action 
here, in the South, to show 
women's determination to keep 
abortion legal and safe, and to 
safeguard our right to legal and 
available birth control. 

Memphis Regional Planned 
Parenthood, News and Letters 
Committees, the Memphis Cen- 
ter for Reproductive Rights, and 
the Memphis Freethought Alliance, signed on with 
WAC to sponsor our rally, which was held downtown in 
front of the Shelby County Courthouse as symbolic of 
our anger over Bush's appointment of far-right judges 
throughout the judiciary. 

Had the weather not been horrible, with thunder- 
storms right up to the time of the rally, we would have 
had three times the 85 dedicated people who came, 
determined to make our voices heard. Several came 
from as far away as Nashville and Arkansas. 

Barry Chase from Planned Parenthood spoke of the 
travesty the Bush administration visited on the morn- 
ing after pill, refusing to sell it over the counter despite 
its proven safety; Mary Frank from the Memphis Cen- 
ter for Reproductive Health spoke of women's actual 
experience getting abortions in Memphis, debunking 
the myth of so-called "post-abortion syndrome," and 
other lies told by fanatics; Pat Holland from Nashville 
NOW told of Bush's war on women, nationally and 
internationally; Terry Moon from News and Letters 
Committees spoke of the effort to devalue women, treat 
us as less than human, and that abortion rights means 
reproductive justice; and Maya from WAC spoke about 
the huge April 2004 March for Women's Lives, and 
women's determination to keep abortion safe, legal, 
and accessible. 

We also presented a skit with a "Liar," representing 
phony abortion clinics that tell women abortion causes 


breast cancer, depression, and is dangerous; and Truth, 
who set the record straight. We 
read testimony from women 
who had had abortions before 
the procedure was legal. The 
talks were well received, with 
the predominantly young crowd 
breaking in with applause and 
w foot-stomping. 

I Despite such minor setbacks 
® as no press coverage, we left 
| with high hopes that WAC 
| would grow from the experi- 
ence; and with plans for more 
actions in the near future. 

— WACer 

• 

The Christian Fundamental- 
ist Center for Bio-Ethical 
Reform sent its Genocide Awareness Project (GAP) to 
the University of Memphis campus recently, we think 
because of the Women’s Action Coalition’s (WAC) 
extensive publicity for a reproductive freedom rally to 
be held later in the month. GAP set up a circle of larg- 
er-than-life, explicit photos of supposedly aborted 
fetuses next to Jewish Holocaust and Rwandan geno- 
cide victims, and African-American victims of lynching. 
They drew people into discussions and lied about abor- 
tion. 

They had been invited by two right-wing campus 
groups, but none of their demonstrators were students. 
Student Members of WAC and News and Letters Com- 
mittees joined the Planned Parenthood campus group 
VOX in holding signs and handing out literature. How- 
ever, no other signs were allowed, since most of the 
campus is not a "free speech zone." 

The number of our demonstrators fluctuated 
between four and twenty-four as students, professors 
and other school employees, joined us. We countered 
the propaganda students had just heard from GAP 
members, including the lie that Planned Parenthood is 
involved in eugenics. 

Contrary to GAP’s objective, the absurdity of their 
metaphors and signs appalled most passersby, and 
worked against them. Many people thanked us for 
being there and took flyers for our rally. 

—Artemis and Brawn 
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Boilermakers battle Celanese lockout 


MEREDOSIA, ILL. — Boilermakers Local 484 members 
need your support- Locked out since June 5, 2005, this 
group has been in a battle with a greedy multinational 
corporation named Celanese, 
affiliated with National Starch, 
turning the small river commu- 
nity of Meredosia, (population 
1,100) into a war zone. 

Instead of negotiating in good 
faith, which is the subject of 
NLRB charges, Celanese sent in 
Special Response Corp. (SRC), 
who specialize in union busting. 

On July 6, 2005, Celanese 
offered a regressive package — 
reducing wages by 33%, elimi- 
nating the maintenance depart- 
ment, reducing vacation time 
and reneging on issues already 
tentatively agreed on — no union 
could accept. 

Meanwhile SRC thugs have 
harassed families of Local 484 
with their "anything goes" reputation. 

Their campaign of terror includes videotaping mem- 
bers’ homes and children playing in their yards. 

GM demands threaten 
workers' future 

SHREVEPORT, LA — General Motors has been pushing 
cost-cutting concessions in medical benefits and job 
security. They have used the billions of dollars in com- 
pany losses as a threat of bankruptcy, especially after 
Delphi, the parts supplier that GM spun off, had 
declared bankruptcy and looked for a judge to slash 
wages and benefits. 

Under the circumstances, a number of workers at 
the Shreveport plant are taking the $150,000 buyout 
that GM negotiated with the UAW. That has forced 
supervisors hack on the line. I heard that when one for- 
mer supervisor at GM Shreveport started complaining 
about the heavy workload, the workers around told 
him he was the fool who had added the work on in the 
first place. 

That ex-supervisor was lucky they were just mock- 
ing him. Years ago at a previous plant I had worked at, 
when supervisors were forced back into production, 
they would hear open threats of payback for what they 
had done to workers under them. Many supervisors 
would quit rather than return to the line. 

For retirees, GM has made cuts in medical benefits, 
but pensions remain the same. So many companies, 
even the biggest ones, are wanting to dump their pen- 
sion fund if they can get away with it. The federal 
agency that set up to guarantee workers’ pensions can 
be a tool for companies to use for their benefit. 

My friend’s father worked at a steel mill which 
declared bankruptcy. The Pension Guaranty Board 
slashed his pension from $1,500 a month to $900. What 
is much worse, after his death his widow got only $90. 

The UAW and the labor movement have been on the 
defensive ever since negotiating concessions with 
Chrysler in the 1970s. You can’t put workers’ demands 
on hold. It reminds me of Sojourner Truth arguing with 
Frederick Douglass, one ex-slave to another, right after 
the Civil War. Douglass argued against raising the 
issue of women’s rights until the rights of newly-freed 
Black men were assured. Sojourner Truth thought that 
if the women waited to demand their own rights, it 
would take a lot to bring the issue up again. 

The demonstrations of immigrant workers shut 
down factories and packing plants around the country. 
When politicians and employers try to discriminate 
against Mexican immigrants, they also target by 
appearance workers that were here before the country 
was formed. Some came with the Spanish in the 1600s 
as far north as Colorado, where I used to live. We are 
seeing in the immigrant rights movement all the ele- 
ments for a revived labor movement. 

— GM retiree 

Retaking May Day 

As many Iranian workers prepared to celebrate May 
first, international labor day, House of Labor, a pro 
Islamic government organization, called for a labor 
rally in front of the former US Embassy in Tehran. 
According to different sources, 8,000 to 10,000 workers 
participated in the rally. In addition to workers from 
Tehran, many came with buses from cities and 
provinces such as Ghazvin, Qom, Ghilan, Kashan, 
Hamadan, Karaj, Damghan and Mashhad. 

The organizers of the rally attempted in vain to turn 
the May Day gathering into a show of support for the 
Islamic regime and Iran’s nuclear program. Even 
though the rally was carefully orchestrated to benefit 
the Islamic regime and provide it with some propagan- 
da, participating workers from the very start took con- 
trol of the event. 

Alireza Mahjoob and Ali Rabii, the leaders of the 
House of Labor, praised Iran’s nuclear achievements 
and policies of the government. In their speech, they 
also condemned the cartoons of Muhammad as a west- 
ern conspiracy against Islam. However many partici- 
pants became very angry at the speeches. They said 
they came to the rally to speak about their conditions 
and plights, but instead they were being lectured about 
Iran’s nuclear achievements. — Mahmood Ketabchl 


These illegal Activities are enforced by the local 
Sheriff’s office, and the local judge signed an injunction 
against the union, limiting even more activity by the 
union and supporters. 

With the support of the inter- 
national union strike fund, 
Local 484 is valiantly fighting 
back. 

Rank-and-file members, 
empowered by President Kelly 
Street and the Executive Board, 
have organized a’ "Road War- 
riors" team. 

Road warriors travel the U.S. 
to raise much-needed funds to 
support the fight and help sup- 
port locked out families. Road 
warriors carry their message to 
unions and organizations to 
raise solidarity by speaking, 
showing videos and distributing 
literature. 

This group has developed the 
Adopt-a-Family program, where groups or individuals 
can help the members stay in the fight, and that fami- 
ly is required to personally contact their sponsor to 
thank them for the much needed support. 

Write IBB Local 484, P.O. Box 258, Meredosia, IL 
62665, call 217 584 1916 or 217 248 8453, fax 217 584 
1856, or email tenab@boilermakers484.org. Or visit our 
website at www.boilermakers484.org 

— Tena Battefetd, Chairman of Road Warriors 


Rosa Luxemburg in 

by Peter Hudis 

WUHAN, HUBEI, CHINA— A remarkable conference was 
held in China on March 12-14 on "Rosa Luxemburg’s 
Thought and its Contemporary Value." Sponsored by 
the Wuhan University Department of Philosophy, the 
conference was attended by 100 scholars and students 
from China and around the world. In addition to the 
participants from China, participants included speak- 
ers from Japan, Germany, The Netherlands, South 
Africa, Austria, Spain, Italy, Poland, and the U.S. It 
marked the most comprehensive discussion of Luxem- 
burg’s ideas ever held in China. 

The conference was similar in some respects to an 
earlier conference on Luxemburg held in 2004 in 
Guangzhou (which was sponsored by the International 
Rosa Luxemburg Society and the Institute of World 
Socialism in Beijing), in that much of it centered on 
Luxemburg’s view of spontaneous mass struggles, her 
critique of the organizational centralism, and her 
polemics with Lenin and other Marxists over the 
meaning of socialism. 

ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL RELEVANT? 

Yet the Wuhan conference also differed from earlier 
conferences on her thought in China in that it had a 
significant focus on Luxemburg’s greatest theoretic 
work, The Accumulation of Capital. Though all the 
papers given on the Accumulation of Capital expressed 
admiration for Luxemburg’s innovative effort to pro- 
vide an economic explanation for imperialism, a wide 
range of views was expressed regarding its validity. 
Some were highly critical of Accumulation for its criti- 
cism of Marx’s schemas of expanded reproduction in 
Vol. II of Capital, whereas others praised it for antici- 
pating today’s globalized capitalism. 

The conference also had discussion on Luxemburg’s 
relevance for the non- Western world. Kevin Anderson 
gave a paper on "Marx and Luxemburg on Nonwestern 
and Pre-capitalist Societies," which explored the simi- 
larities and differences between Luxemburg’s analysis 
of non- Western societies and Marx’s writings on the 
same subject in the last decade of his life. And Narihiko 
Ito from Japan gave an incisive paper on Luxemburg’s 
writings on the national question. 

Another major difference between the Wuhan Con- 
ference and earlier ones was its focus on philosophy. 
Though one speaker from the West stated that "Hegel 
and dialectics is of no importance" for understanding 
Marxism or Luxemburg, that view was not shared by 
the overwhelming number of Chinese participants. 
Many of the papers given by those from China focused 
on Hegel, dialectics, Western Marxists like Lukacs and 
Gramsci, and Marx’s philosophical writings. 

FOCUS ON PHILOSOPHY 

That half of the panels at the conference focused on 
philosophy may seem surprising, since Luxemburg her- 
self wrote very little on dialectics. Yet a number of par- 
ticipants argued that the Western Marxist philosophi- 
cal tradition’s emphasis on humanism, inter-subjectiv- 
ity, and critique of commodified relations of everyday 
life helps illuminate Luxemburg’s expansive vision of 
freedom. 

At a panel on "Rosa Luxemburg and Western Marx- 
ist Philosophy," a young Chinese professor took issue 
with the way Perry Anderson categorized classical vs. 
Western Marxism by leaving out Rosa Luxemburg, and 
argued that she shares a lot with Lukacs. Another 
young professor at Wuhan said that Luxemburg 
respected initiative from below as against the central- 
ism of the USSR. A Chinese graduate student added 
that Luxemburg’s theory of spontaneity was dialecti- 
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Virginia rally for 
fired activist nurse 

Women’s rights, civil rights, labor and communi- 
ty groups across Virginia joined together in a rally 
and press conference Mothers’ Day weekend in 
front of Eastern State Hospital in Williamsburg, 
Va. denouncing discrimination against women 
workers. 

Hospital management recently retaliated 
against Debra Moore, an outspoken registered 
nurse and mother of three, by discharging her to 
punish her for using her rights under the Family 
and Medical Leave Act and to stop her from speak- 
ing out about a crisis that has left the hospital 73 
registered nurses short of recommended staffing 
levels, calling it "dangerous for both patients and 
workers." Moore is president of the hospital’s chap- 
ter of the Virginia Public Service Workers’ Union. 

"I worked 48 to 56 hours a week and had 400 
unused hours of sick leave and still they terminat- 
ed me," she said. Another employee insisted, "It is 
clear they targeted her, and we need people to 
speak up now." 

Moore said, "There are eight other people that 
have been terminated unfairly since me." 

She insisted that "we nurses have to stop fight- 
ing against each other, not be afraid, and use the 
union to change the culture at Eastern State Hos- 
pital." 

To join in support of these women workers, con- 
tact: www.vauel60.org. 

— Chris Townsend, United Electrical Workers 


'world's sweatshop' 

cal, at least implicitly. She stated: "Luxemburg’s 
thoughts, after dozens of years, still make us feel fresh, 
because she never viewed the development of history in 
a still way but from a dynamic angle." 

Another philosophical approach was the paper by 
Estrella Trincada from Spain on "Rosa Luxemburg’s 
Contribution to the Philosophy of Liberation, with a 
Special Reference to the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment." She stated: "In her thought, the search for real 
freedom was related to the idea of ‘the whole.’ She 
based this on Hegel’s philosophy. Luxemburg fought in 
her theory and in her life against the idea of an isolat- 
ed subjective ego, reactive or passive, that opposes real- 
ity beyond itself instead of acting freely in a commu- 
nicative unity or totality." 

She added: "Luxemburg’s interest in women’s issues 
had been neglected in both Marxist and non-Marxist 
studies. It took the modem women’s liberation move- 
ment to discover Luxemburg’s ‘feminist dimension,’ a 
term used by Dunayevskaya in her 1982 book [Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution] which traced the feminist nature of 
her life. Luxemburg’s earlier male biographers never 
considered the subject." 

My paper was on "Luxemburg’s Concept of a Post- 
Capitalist Society." It argued that though Luxemburg, 
like most Marxists of her generation, was tainted by 
the notion that capitalism equals market anarchy and 
socialism equals a planned organized economy, near 
the end of her life (especially in "The Socialization of 
Society" in 1918) she went farther in speaking of the 
need for a totally new kind of labor as what defines 
Socialism. That Luxemburg wrote this long before the 
discovery of Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts of 1844 (which argued that the alienated char- 
acter of the activity of labor is the central problem of 
capitalism) testifies to her grasp of the strivings of the 
human subject for liberation. It also raises the question 
of the vast difference between Marx’s Marxism and 
what "Marxism" has become known as in both the East 
and the West. 

What does it mean that, at the start of the 21st cen- 
tury, there is such interest in Luxemburg in China? 
Today’s China is a country where a gigantic proletariat 
and urban population is rapidly being created and 
which has begun to make its grievances felt, as have 
exploited rural populations. This rapid process of mod- 
ernization is bound to have an impact in the realm of 
ideas. In light of this, Luxemburg^ thought takes on 
new life because of her distinctive contributions as a 
woman revolutionary, her tireless critique of capital- 
ism, and most of all, because of her insistence that 
"there is no democracy without socialism, and there is 
no socialism without democracy." 

Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s 
Philosop hy 
of Revolution 

by 

skaya \ ■ 

To order, see page 7. 
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FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYA 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Following the Japanese publication of her Marx- 
ism and Freedom , Raya Dunayevskaya traveled to 
Japan in the winter of 1965-66 and held discussions 
and meetings with student youth, autoworkers, anti- 
war activists, and Marxists grouped around the anti- 
Stalinist Zengakuren movement. 

Here is one of her lectures, "The Humanism of 
Marx Is the Basic Foundation for Anti-Stalinism 
Today," delivered in Tokyo on Dec. 28, 1965 and pre- 
sented to the Waseda University student newspaper. 
It was published in News & Letters in January 1966. 
The text has been edited for publication and can be 
found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, pp. 
6762-6763. 

Another speech from the trip has been reprinted 
as "Lecture in Japan on Hegel" in The Power of Neg- 
ativity: Selected Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel 
and Marx by Raya Dunayevskaya. 


T he death of Stalin, in March 1953, marked the end 
of an era. De-Stalinization began almost at once, 
not by Khrushchev from above, but by the East 
Berlin workers from below, who on June 17 rose in 
spontaneous revolt for "Bread and Freedom" and 
against raising "work norms" (speed-ups). Within 
weeks the East German revolt was followed by one in 
the forced labor camps in Vorkuta inside Russia itself. 
When the 20th Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party, in February 1956, finally embarked on de-Stal- 
inization, it brought to the surface the seething under- 
currents of revolt throughout Eastern Europe, and by 
October 1956, Russian Communism was faced with a 
proletarian revolution in Hungary that demanded free- 
dom from its overlordship. By the time the Sino-Soviet 
conflict reached the point of no return in 1963, Mao 
Tse-tung was boasting of the fact that it was he who 
initiated the Russian armed intervention. 

Thus did the Russian-Chinese counter-revolution 
begin and, hand in hand with it, came the campaign of 
slander against the Hungarian revolutionaries as 
"revisionists." However because the revolutionary, cre- 
ative restatement of Marxism for our age came from an 
elemental surge forward, and because the Humanist 
banner was soon seen also in Latin America, in Africa, 
in the whole new Third World fighting for freedom from 
Western imperialism as well, it was impossible any 
longer to consign the Humanist Essays of Marx to 
unreachable library shelves. 

Philistines there are...who declare that we 
should never have awakened the Economic- 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 from their cen- 
tury-old slumber. Serious thinkers, on the other 
hand, know that no other writing anywhere, at 
any time, has made history as have Marx's now- 
famous essays on 'Private Property and Commu- 
nism," "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic," and 
"Alienated Labor." To look, even just cursorily, at 
the...history of these essays is to embark on a 
journey of adventure which reveals the 
grandeur, the tragedy, and the challenge of our 
times. 

It is true that when the young Marx left his manu- 
scripts "to the stinging criticism of the mice,” it forbade 
no tragedy because the living Marx kept concretizing 
and developing his concept of alienation as it developed 
into the proletariat's "quest for universality.” This 
vision of "all-round" man was an integral part of the 
very organism of Marx, both as theoretician — be it the 
theory of revolution, the Paris Commune, or that of 
"the economic laws" of Capital — and as activist, as 
General Secretary of the first International Working- 
men's Association. 

LENIN'S INDEPENDENT PHILOSOPHIC 
BREAKTHROUGH 

Altogether different was the fate of those Humanist 
essays when the official heirs of Marx and Engels — the 
German Social Democrats — kept them sealed in vaults 
and thus deprived themselves of the concept of a new 
human dimension. With the outbreak of the first World 
War and the collapse of the German Social Democracy, 
Lenin had to recapture the unity of the ideal and the 
material through a painstaking return to the philo- 
sophic origins of Marx in Hegel, and only then moving 
it forward to the new historic plane, 1917, when the 
population "to a man" would not only abolish private 
capitalism, but would run production and the state, 
and thus initiate the breakdown of the division 
between mental and manual labor that characterizes 
all class societies. 

It took a Russian Revolution plus the tireless 
efforts of the great Marxist scholar, Ryazanov, 
plus money to pry the 1844 manuscripts out of 
the vaults of the Second IntemationaL But once 
again reaction intervened to rob the proletariat 
of its philosophic heritage. In Russia the triumph 
of Stalin meant the beginning of the end of "the 
realization of philosophy," the Marxian concept 
of theory and of freedom. In Germany the victo- 
ry of Hitler marked the height of capitalist bar- 
barism, the Holocaust of World War n, the bank- 
ruptcy of bourgeois thought. Thrown into the 
savage inhumanity of a Buchenwald, who could 
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Marx's humanism and the mass 
struggles since World War II 


think of philosophy? 

And yet World War II had no sooner drawn to a gory 
end with American imperialism’s atom bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, than throughout Western 
Europe, everyone from the Catholic theologians to the 
atheistic Existentialists rediscovered those precious 
Humanist Essays. But the Communists were powerful 
enough to keep the debate confined in academic chan- 
nels. The reality is this: yet another generation was 
bom to face the challenge. No matter how young and 
new the present generation of anti-Stalinist revolu- 
tionary Marxists are, they must come face to face with 
these two overpowering facts: 1) World War II had come 
and gone without resulting in any successful proletari- 
an revolu- 
tion, and 
without 
starting a 
new stage in 
thought com- 
parable to the 
one begun by 
Lenin at the 
time of World 
War I and his 
return to the 
Marxian ori- 
gins in Hegel; 
and 2) noth- 
ing but a 
stillbirth had 
resulted from 
Leon Trot- 
sky's gigantic 
labors to 
build an anti- 
Stalinist 
Marxist 
Internation- 
al. This, 
despite the 
fact that only 
Lenin had 
stood higher 
than Leon 
Trotsky in 
the leader- 
ship of the 
Russian Octo- 
ber; despite 
the fact that 
Trotsky had 
tried to keep 
the Marxist 
banner 
unsullied by Stalin's betrayals and perversions of 
Marxism; despite the fact that he spent all the remain- 
der of his life trying to build a revolutionary "vanguard 
party"; and despite, finally, the fact that he had suc- 
ceeded in getting a few other outstanding revolution- 
ary internationalists, such as the Dutch Marxist, Hen- 
drik Sneevliet, to sign the Manifesto of the Fourth 
International. 

TROTSKY'S PHILOSOPHIC FAILURE 


where the masses were in motion, and, from below, 
there was a dynamism of ideas unmatched in grandeur 
by the movement from theory that is bound to an elit- 
ist "vanguard" party. 

THEORETIC VOID DENIES HISTORIC ACTION 

No sadder commentary can be made about the 40 
year theoretic void left by the death of Lenin than by 
quoting Zhou Yang and realizing that his downgrading 
of the Humanism of Marxism reflects the views of some 
who call themselves anti-Stalinists: "The modern revi- 
sionists and some bourgeois scholars try to describe 
Marxism as humanism and call Marx a humanist . . . 
This, of course, is futile ..." 

If a serious discussion on an interna- 
tional scale is to be started among anti- 
Stalinist Marxists, then we must begin 
here, just here. Zhou Yang notwith- 
standing, it is not some "bourgeois 
scholars" who brought Marx's Human- 
ism onto the historic stage, but masses 
in motion — masses in motion against 
established Communism, masses in 
motion against American imperialism; 
masses in motion against British, 
French, Belgian imperialism, masses in 
motion against all existing societies. 
The Marx of 1844 who could write of 
the Silesian weavers — "the Silesian 
uprisings began where the French and 
English uprisings ended, with the con- 
sciousness of the proletariat as a 
class" — needs no lessons in class strug- 
gle from a representative of state 
power in China. Stalinism, be it in 
Russian or Chinese garb, should not be 
allowed to sully Marx's concept of rev- 
olution and vision of the "all-round" 
man. 

It is the concept of individual as well as 
social freedom, the conditions of class soci- 
ety that had to be undermined, abolished, 
transcended. It is this we must now recap- 
ture, unfold, develop on the new historic 
plane of the 1960s. 

BASIS FOR A NEW 
REVOLUTIONARY INTERNATIONAL 

There must be no more Hiroshimas and 
Nagasakis. And something a great deal less 
honorary than "a degenerated workers’ 
state" should be reserved for retrogression- 
ists, for any who expound the barbarous 
view that a "new civilization" can first be 
built on the ruins of what would be left of 
the world after a thermonuclear war. In a nuclear age 
where the only war that can be won is the battle for the 
minds of men, it is high time for Marxists and other 
freedom fighters to clear their heads, and, in opposing 
both Western imperialism and private capital as well 
as state-capitalism that calls itself Communism, East 
and West, unfurl a banner of a classless society and 
begin laying the foundation for a new revolutionary 
Marxist International. 



In Tokyo, Japan protests, above, in I960 led to 
rejection of nuclear weaponry in the U.S.-Japan 
Security Treaty. Revolutionary youth rediscovered 
Marx's Humanism in an atmosphere of student 
and proletarian mass movement. 


To this writer it has become all too obvious that Leon 
Trotsky failed because he had not been the theoretician 
that Lenin had been, had not prepared himself either 
for 1917, or for 1939, in the manner Lenin had or would 
have. That is to say, Trotsky had not met the twin polit- 
ical-philosophic challenges that each generation of 
Marxists must answer for itself: 1) What new stage of 
production and, with it, relations in production had we 
reached? And 2) what new stage of workers' revolt and 
new, related underlying philosophy will now emerge? 
But whether or not you, the readers, single out the 
Humanism of Marx as the theory of liberation for our 
state-capitalist age, you must find the link of historic 
continuity. If history has rejected Trotskyism — and the 
fact that the Fourth International has proved to be a 
still-birth seems to bear this out — then the new anti- 
Stalinist revolutionary forces must find the "why" of 
the failure of the first appearance of anti-Stalinist 
Marxism. 

Not only is it impossible "to skip" historic stages, but 
one must face reality and note tbat, where the move- 
ment from theory to revolution proved a still-birth, the 
movement from practice did not. Quite the contrary. 
Whether you begin with the Hungarian Revolution 
openly unfolding the banner of Marx’s Humanism as a 
movement of freedom from Communism, or with 
Fidel Castro in Cuba, who, in fighting against Ameri- 
can imperialism and its puppet Batista, claimed [at 
first that] his revolution was both against capitalist 
exploitation and "communist political tyranny," was 
"humanist"; whether, instead, you begin with tbe year, 
1960, "Africa's Year" when no less than 19 nations 
gained their independence from Western imperialism, 
again under the banner of Humanism; or whether you 
use that year as the new point of departure because of 
the mass demonstrations in Japan against the Ameri- 
can Security Pact (when the marvelous "snake 
dancers" promptly built an international bridge of sol- 
idarity between you and the second America of the 
proletariat, the youth, the Negro Revolution, the anti- 
Vietnam war fighters), one truth stands out: every- 
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mm Hutchings’ feminism reconsiders Hegel's dialectic 


by Ron Kelch 

H egel’s dialectic comes to life in Kimberly Hutch- 
ings’ Hegel and Feminist Philosophy through an 
engagement with the spectrum of contemporary 
feminist philosophy. Hutchings guides the reader on a 
seemingly linear, journey, which is actually a complete 
circle, more easily comprehended, she says, if one is not 
a participant. 

Hutchings’ journey is a movement through "general- 
ly recognizable trajectories of feminist thought" (p. 12). 
Such a journey may begin with liberal "rationalist fem- 
inists" who challenge women’s lack of freedom in soci- 
ety by comparing all individuals as abstract equal legal 
entities in liberal democracy. Sexual difference femi- 
nists correctly judge that this abstract equality is itself 
a male bias, which ignores the concrete differences that 
make women and men unequal and also leaves patri- 
archy intact in concrete everyday life outside of the 
political and civil sphere. The alternative for sexual dif- 
ference feminists is subjectivity rooted in women’s 
essential natural difference. Postmodern feminists 
deny any natural essentialism and assert an absolute 
radical otherness. They counterpose diverse particular- 
ity of the individual to any universal notion of the 
immanent social character of individual existence. 

Hutchings traces how each tendency criticizes bina- 
ry oppositions in other tendencies only to fall into their 
own fixed opposition such as thought versus being, 
spirit versus nature or individual versus universal. To 
Hutchings the pattern of this movement displays the 
"way of despair" Hegel says consciousness goes through 
on the path toward comprehending the truth as a self- 
moving unity of the whole. For Hutchings that truth, 
which Hegel called "Absolute Knowledge," is not the 
"end of history" but "spirit as the ever changing realm 
of self-changing intersubjectivity [that] is fundamen- 
tally self-determining" (p. 41). From the standpoint of 
the dialectic of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, Hutch- 
ings challenges contemporary theory and its relation to 
today’s feminist movement. In Hutchings view, this 
challenge must be very modest because beginning from 
Hegel’s dialectic runs into a "paradox" that it can cre- 
ate a binary opposition of its own as soon as the 
philosopher moves beyond a disengaged retrospective 
and limited goal of comprehension. This self-imposed 
limitation compels another look at Hegel’s dialectic 
itself and, in particular, the way Hegel’s dialectic came 
alive for the Hegelian-Marxist and feminist philoso- 
pher Raya Dunayevskaya. That was just when the 
modern women’s movement emerged and brought a 
new dimension to our time’s "self-changing intersub- 
jectivity." 

Hutchings’ closely argued work examines the dialec- 
tic’s relation to theory and an actual movement 
through a return to Simone de Beauvoir’s 1949 The 
Second Sex. Specifically, Hutchings reexamines Beau- 
voir’s encounter with Hegel and later feminist reac- 
tions to de Beauvoir’s feminist classic. To appreciate 
Hutchings’ argument, as well as the possibilities 
Opened by beginning from Hegel’s dialectic itself, 
requires stepping back, as she does, to take a brief look 
at Hegel’s spirit in two primordial moments in his Phe- 
nomenology, two moments which have been the foci of 
many debates in feminist theory. 

THE MASTER-SLAVE DIALECTIC 

The first is Hegel’s celebrated master/slave relation, 
which is the result of a life-and-death struggle between 
what is often mythically posed as two original, isolated 
and independent consciousnesses becoming self-con- 
scious through the encounter with an "other" from 
which each demands recognition. Hegel here set the 
stage for his idea of freedom that moves through 
human relations and the idea of self that structures 
those relations. The death of one kills any possibility of 
recognition for the other. Logically, this hypothetical 
"first" encounter could lead to the ideal of mutual 
recognition and respect for the freedom of the other. 
History, however, did not unfold that Way. 

In actual history, inter-societal contact was the 
source of the oppressive and distorted human relations 
of slavery through which a new quest for freedom 
developed. In the master/slave relation, where one con- 
sciousness is the dominating subject and the other sub- 
missive object, Hegel makes his famous twist. While it 
might seem that the master has recognition of his 
humanity and independence on his side, his conscious- 
ness becomes in reality the dependent one, even as the 
slave, in order to survive, accepts the enslaving idea 
that shapes both spiritual (social) existence as well as 
humanity’s relation to nature. The slave, using her 
mind and body to transform nature, discovers the 
essential freedom of thought through being totally dis- 
ciplined, albeit in an absolutely negative manner, by 
that spiritual existence. The slave’s consciousness as a 
form of negativity, the discovery of freedom within her 
own thinking, is the pathway to realizing a self-con- 
scious existence that embodies real freedom and inde- 
pendence through mutual recognition. 

De Beauvoir, like Hegel, saw freedom as emerging 
through reciprocal recognition of the freedom of the 
"other." Beauvoir’s lifetime collaborator was Jean Paul 
Sartre whose Existentialism rejected an idea of free- 
dom realized through reciprocal recognition. Sartre 
abstracted freedom from human relations — with each 
other, with nature and humans’ own natural existence. 
De Beauvoir’s concept of freedom was still somewhat 
influenced by this abstracting freedom from humani- 
ty’s relation to nature. 


For de Beauvoir, this meant woman’s quest for full 
recognition of her humanity has special difficulty 
because woman’s status as "other” is inextricably tied 
to the biological function of the reproduction of the 
species. The pull of biology as a barrier for women led 
de Beauvoir to the conclusion, as Hutchings puts it, 
that "women therefore depend on men to recognize 

their free- 
dom..." (p. 

70). This 
conclusion 
didn’t sit 
well with 
the new 

assertive 
and self-cer- 
t a i n 
women’s lib- 
e r a t i o n 
movement 
that arose in 
the turbu- 
lent 1960s 
after The 
Second Sex. 
Hutchings 
maintains 
that many 
feminist the- 
ories, which 
emerged out 
of the move- 
ment, drew 

the misguided conclusion that de Beauvoir was held 
back due to the influence of Hegel. 

For Hutchings, the real limiting influence in de 
Beauvoir was the pull of Existentialism that took 
Hegel’s life and death struggle as an ahistorical start- 
ing point for the process of recognition, passing over 
Hegel’s view that all historical development of spirit 
includes within it the biological natural foundation for 
human life. As Hutchings points out, Hegel says 
human young comprehend quickly that their very exis- 
tence depends on learning the accumulated social 
experience passed on to them through parenting (p. 
74). Human experience begins from a foundation where 
the social and biological are intertwined in an uncon- 
scious way through parenting and kinship ties. Ethical 
society, where social life has yet to fully realize itself in 
distinction from this natural foundation, is Hegel’s 
other starting point for the development of spirit, 
reflected in the ancient Greek tragedy of Antigone by 
Sophocles. 

ANTIGONE AND ETHICAL SOCIETY * 

Antigone’s crime is defying her leader, the king 
Creon, when he orders that the body of Antigone’s 
brother, who was killed in a rebellion against the state, 
be left in the open for the vultures. Antigone claims the 
right to give her kin a proper burial in the name of "the 
unwritten and unfailing statutes of heaven." Creon 
brings the force of the new state, personifying a con- 
scious written law, against Antigone. Both come to a 
tragic end because, according to Hegel, each one acts 
out of their own one-sided conviction and each is 
unable to comprehend their ethical dependence on the 
other. For Hegel, self-conscious ethical society as a 
whole requires, not the exclusion of the other, but 
recognition of the mutual dependency of both perspec- 
tives. 

For Hegel, Antigone personified the realm of jdivine 
law" and Creon the realm of "human law." Hutchings 
questions the way many modem feminists let an 
immediate negative reaction to this gender differentia- 
tion, reflecting an actual moment of ancient Greek soci- 
ety, shape much of their contentious discourse over 
Hegel’s use of Antigone. Citing H. S. Harris’s interpre- 
tation, Hutchings challenges those who criticize Hegel 
for supposedly assigning the natural arena to women 
and self-conscious spirit tq men by pointing out that 
both divine and human law shape the sense of being 
Greek and being a citizen.(l) Both are bound up with 
nature through kinship ties, including Creon’s inherit- 
ed position as king. 

ANTIGONE & HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY 

Hegel recognizes Antigone as the self-conscious 
spokesperson for ethical society’s unconsciously accept- 
ed foundation — a whole array of customs and orderly 
social processes which pre-date the rise of the state 
and, says Hegel, form the immediate principle of the 
"life of a free people." This points to another aspect of 
the tragedy of Antigone, which reaches beyond the eth- 
ical, moral arena from which Hutchings argues. This 
immediate principle has no awareness "of pure indi- 
viduality on. ...[its] own account" ( Phenomenology , 
Miller trans., p. 214). In a non-egoistic way Antigone 
stands out as an individual and pays with her life. Both 
master/slave and ethical society are mere beginnings, 
which give an intimation of the movement of the whole 
Phenomenology. 

The movement of the Phenomenology goes beyond the 
moral arena and aims to reach a totally new beginning 
("Golgotha" as the death and rebirth of spirit) wherein 
Hegel’s non-linear dialectic, as a recollection and inter- 
nalization of the historical process of individuation, can 
itself make a difference. The dialectic itself becomes the 
active agent, through which individuals on their "own 
account" can together realize the freedom of ethical soci- 
ety as a dynamic "conscious, self-mediating process" 


(para. 492). Later, in Philosophy of Mind, Hegel desig- 
nates this as an individualism "...purified of all that 
interferes with its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself 
(para. 481). At the end of Philosophy of Mind, Hegel 
makes his most explicit declaration of the agency of phi- 
losophy in realizing freedom: "philosophy appears as the 
idea of which liberty is the aim, and which is itself the 
way to produce it" (para. 576). 

Hutchings doesn’t engage Hegel’s intimations of the 
way philosophy itself can make a difference but views 
action as being necessarily a form of judgment of the 
"moral agent." As "moral agent," all action that chal- 
lenges existing society breaks up the unity of spirit in 
relation to a concept of the whole that is given. Philos- 
ophy then is caught in what Hutchings calls a "para- 
dox," which she says limits it to the modest aim of 
observation and comprehension because any action 
makes a negative judgment that breaks up the whole. 
Dunayevskaya noted that Hegel himself doesn’t stop at 
comprehension as the only goal of philosophy but 
poses, especially in the Logic, a new unity of theory and 
practice in his Absolute Idea that transcends the one- 
sided "moral agent. "(2) Hutchings looks for a solution 
to the "paradox" of the "moral agent” in Hegel’s Philos- 
ophy of Right, a work in which Hegel does not return to 
his concept of the agency of philosophy articulated in 
the Logic and Philosophy of Mind. 

A NEW UNITY OF THEORY AND PRACTICE 

In the Absolute Idea at the end of the Logic, Hegel 
begins anew from his dialectic itself as he returns to 
the unity of thought and being from which the Logic 
began, but this time not as an immediate unity but a 
"mediation of a kind that does not belong to a compre- 
hension by means of thinking." It is, instead, "in gener- 
al the demand for realization of the Notion, which real- 
ization does not lie in the beginning itself, but is rather 
the goal and the task of the entire further development 
of cognition" (Science of Logic, Miller trans., p. 828). 
Hegel’s new unity of theory and practice turns on the 
mediation of absolute negativity, or negation of the 
negation. Absolute negativity becomes itself a new 
foundation through a negative self-relation from 
within the process of change. In other words, 
implicit in all change is a positive in the negative as 
the self-determination of the idea of freedom. Without 
a philosophy of a positive concept of freedom, action 
can get locked into a mere opposition to what is and 
keep repeating the despairing cycle of the moral agent. 
Hegel intimates that the "urge" of the idea to realize 
itself through absolute negativity "completes its self- 
liberation" in the Philosophy of Mind (p. 843-4). 

I believe that Dunayevskaya, like Hutchings, viewed 
feminism from the perspective of Hegel’s dialectic of 
the self-moving whole. In her 1973 work, Philosophy 
and Revolution, Dunayevskaya included a discussion of 
the profound reason of the newly emergent women’s 
liberation movement. But Dunayevskaya, who founded 
the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S., 
began with Hegel’s dialectic especially in the Logic and" 
Philosophy of Mind. She titled her first chapter on 
Hegel’s whole philosophy "Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginning" in order to stress that only by beginning 
from Hegel’s dialectic could all the new voices of free- 
dom realize their potential. Dunayevskaya had been 
thoroughly rooted in Marx’s ideas, which she credits as 
enabling her, in a 1953 study, to discern, in the struc- 
ture of Hegel’s permanent self-movement, a new unity 
of theory and practice, especially in the final syllogisms 
of Philosophy of Mind. 

From the start Dunayevskaya engaged the many 
voices of women’s liberation that arose from within and 
persisted beyond the revolutionary 1960s, during 
which much was oriented around pure activity and 
first negation. Dunayevskaya challenged both revolu- 
tionary theorists as well as activists to see the charac- 
ter of the epoch as the implicit existence of Hegel’s idea 
of absolute negativity in the movement from practice 
that is itself a form of theory. Beginning from the view 
that social movements contain not just negative judg- 
ments but the impulse to realize the notion, to realize 
the positive in the negative as the self-determination of 
the idea of freedom, Dunayevskaya highlighted the 
unity in the new diverse voices of the women’s move- 
ment as a reason, which demanded that working out 
freedom couldn’t wait until after the revolution. Bring- 
ing a negative self-relation to the process of change 
itself by criticizing the Left’s division of labor and gen- 
der differentiation, women reached for a total concept 
of freedom. For Dunayevskaya, the maturity of our age 
demands that Hegel’s absolute negativity itself be 
brought to the fore as the foundation for a new freedom 
for all forces struggling to be whole. 

A new focus on Hegel’s dialectic itself from within 
feminism couldn’t be timelier when so much of the pre- 
vailing retrogressive ideology turns on trying to negate 
women as self-determining subjects even as feminism 
and feminist theory has persisted and grown. The task 
that remains is, as Marx once put it, to "realize" Hegel’s 
dialectic in the real life struggle for liberation. 

NOTES 

(1) Hutchings rightly doesn’t excuse Hegel’s sexism. She points 
out how in other writings he extends this gender differentiation 
into his own time when there were already plenty of indications 
that he should not have done so. 

(2) Hutchings’ "paradox" of the moral agent is very similar to that 
of H.S. Harris. For a more direct and detailed examination of 
this issue, see my article "Harris’s Paradox and Dunayevskaya’s 
New Beginning: Can Hegel’s Method Shape a New Unity of The- 
ory and Practice," CLIO 32:3 (Spring, 2003), 303-330. 
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WORLD OF LABOR AS 

Investigations since a coal mine 
explosion killed 67 miners in Mexico 
several months ago have exposed the fol- 
lowing: the mine had a long history of 
safety violations that were known but 
never corrected; collusion between Pres- 
ident Vicente Fox's government and the 
leaders of the corrupt miners union to 
destroy attempts to organize an inde- 
pendent union; the president of the min- 
ers' union lives a life of luxury that 
included living in a mansion and travel 
by private plane; President Fox, instead 
of following his election campaign 
promise to expose the well-known scan- 
dalous corruption between the govern- 
ment and union bureaucrats, has 
embraced the corruption. The disclosure 
of these investigations have not only 
outraged the survivors of the miners 
who died, they have created an uproar 
among all the Mexican people that 
threatens both the union bureaucracy 
and Fox's political party. 

Ex-miner 
Detroit, Mich. 

*** 

Thank you for pointing out in the 
Workshop Talks column of the April- 
May issue that halting capital punish- 
ment in California is a labor issue. You 
may want to know that the California 
Nurses Association, which has been in 
the forefront of the struggle against 
health care restructuring, issued a 
statement on Sept. 25, 1988 that reads 
in part: "It is a breach of the ethical tra- 
dition of nursing to participate in taking 
human life, even through a legally 
authorized civil or military execution... 
CAN is strongly opposed to all forms of 
participation by nurses in capital pun- 
ishment by whatever means, whether 
under civil or military legal authority." 

Nurse 

California 

*** 

The capitalism we live under today 
creates a situation where some do all the 
work and get nothing, while the bosses 
and owners keep everything for them- 
selves. It is manifested as the class 
struggle. It is what happens when peo- 
ple let their responsibilities slide. We are 
responsible for the world and need to 
build the organizations necessary to ser- 
vice all the people as we protect our- 
selves from capitalism and move for- 
jvard to the next stage of mankind. I call 
it the Marxist-Humanist incentive. 

Sid Rasmussen 
Iowa 

*** 

The 2006 Labor Notes Conference 
held in Detroit in May reflected the pro- 
found impact of the movement for immi- 
grant workers’ rights, internationally 
and locally. Following the 30,000 who 
marched in Detroit last March, worker 
to worker solidarity and cross-border 
organizing was on the agenda. One 
workshop was an organizing session 
among workers in El Salvador and 
Detroit, both places where unions are • 
threatened by privatization of municipal 
water service. Everyone emphasized 
that privatized water service may not 
maintain current water quality and 
safety. Latino students in Michigan uni- 
versities are forming a support group. 

Susan Van G elder 
Detroit 

*** 

I see migrant workers as the "van- 
guard" of the global working class. 
Immigrant workers are voting with 
their feet and giving the big middle fin- 
ger to the whole global economic system. 
Their struggles are at the cutting edge 
of revitalizing the entire working class 
movement in this country, as their suc- 
cess at returning the traditional May 
Day to its home attests. As revolutionar- 
ies and internationalists it's not only a 
matter of principal that we should sup- 
port these workers and their struggles, 
but it is our greatest hope to see a world 
transformed. As I see it, globalised capi- 
tal has made international working 
class struggle not just a pretty slogan 
but an absolute necessity. 

Labor activist 
Chicago 

*** 

One can't help but feel solidarity with 
the immigrants who protested on May 
Day. Many come from countries where 
folks have been persecuted for helping 
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others in need, especially the poor. House 
Bill 4437 is similar since it would punish 
those who help immigrants. No wonder 
so many responded spontaneously. 

Reader 

Kansas 

*** 

In the 1950s and 1960s Black people 
here in Tennessee and the South would 
go to St. Louis and Chicago, to the car 
manufacturing plants, to get a better job 
and they were welcomed by the capital- 
ists with open arms because they could 
pay them less than the white workers. 
They used Black labor to undermine the 
white worker. I see the way the capital- 
ists are using immigration as the same 
pattern. 

' Peace Activist 
Memphis 


The Los Angeles Times got it right 
when it said that for many of the truck- 
ers who shut down the Southern Califor- 
nia ports on May Day, "staying away 
from work on May Day was more than a 
statement about U.S. immigration policy. 
It was an attempt to kick-start changes 
in working conditions that many com- 
plain are dismal." 

What was important to me was that 
they were pretty much acting individual- 
ly when they left their rigs and joined 
the rallies. It was reported that they 
were amazed to realize later what they 
had been able to do collectively, since 
they are notoriously such a fragmented 
group. One of the truckers is quoted as 
saying, "This is the beginning of the way 
we change our lives." 

Supporter 
Southern California 


POMEROY 
ON 
WHY 
MARX? 
WHY NOW? 


Anne Pomeroy's essay on The Power of 
Negativity in the April-May issue helped 
me understand some of the concepts 
involved in the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism that I have had trouble 
understanding. It also made me feel I 
was not alone with that problem when 
Pomeroy .was so honest about saying 
that it is not helpful, when you are try- 
ing to understand Dunayevskaya s writ- 
ing, to have her go off into some Hegelian 
terminology. That certainly doesn't make 
it any clearer for me. But I keep trying 
because I'm convinced what Dunayev- 
skaya is saying is important to under- 
stand. I've come to believe that to grasp 
it I will have to reorient myself to a 
whole new perspective of reality. 

Longtime Socialist 
Wisconsin 




Anne Pomeroy is a professor who 
knows a lot about Hegel, but she says 
The Power of Negativity made her a$k 
not "Why Hegel?" but "Why Marx? Why 
Now?" I hear her saying we learn a lot 
from Dunayevskaya on the Hegel/Marx 
connection that gives us a better view of 
Marx. 

Women's UberationiEt 
California 

*** 

Her posing of the distinction between 
Hegel and Marx is the most succinct I've 
ever seen and helped to clarify it for me. 
I don’t think it can be defined in a more 
succinct fashion. I see her talking about 
human mediation as human relations in 
the working out of new ideas. She doesn't 
turn Hegel into an idealist or Marx into a 
materialist in opposition to that. 

David 
Bay Area 

*** 

Pomeroy's review of The Power of Neg- 
ativity deals with the degradation and 
enslavement resulting from capitalism's 
mode of production. The crime commit- 
ted by' the capitalist against humanity is 
the greatest atrocity in history. They rob 
humans of their fundamental natural 
right, that is, the ability to formulate 
ideas, thus turning enormous masses of 
people into automatons fit for becoming 
appendages to capitalist production 
machinery. No other economic social sys- 
tem can claim to have doomed more peo- 
ple to an alienated life and death than 
the monstrous capitalist system. 


California 


SOME CANADIAN HISTORY 

Consider this a book review to share 
with your readers: The Hanging of 
Angelique by Afua Cooper is (sadly) non- 
fiction, the story of a slave girl in Mon- 
treal in the 1700s who was brutally tor- 
tured and then hung. Worse — it is a well- 
documented account of slavery as it 
existed in Canada. I must tell you, Cana- 
dians are educated to believe that the 
slaves came up from the U.S. via the 
underground railway and were free 
when they got across the border. The 
part we are not told is that we, too, had a 
society which bought/sold/mistreated 
slaves, no different than the society on 
your side of the border. Afua Cooper 
holds a Ph.D in African Canadian histo- 
ry and teaches history at the University 
of Toronto. 

Longtime supporter 
Vancouver, BC 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 

"New challenges to global capital in 
Latin American battle of ideas" by Peter 


Hudis in the April-May issue was full of 
useful information/analysis about the 
present social/politica) movements in 
Latin America opposing global capital. 
But I appreciated it most for raising 
(but not answering) the two key ques- 
tions of the day, "What is socialism?" 
and "What happens after” the revolu- 
tion? I use the term "real socialism" to 
distinguish it from all the fake 
socialisms that have ever existed, 
which were/are state capitalisms, with 
the dictatorship of "the Party” over the 
working class in nearly all cases. By 
"real socialism” I mean world society as 
never before — of the workers, by the 
workers, and for the workers — without 
capital, commodities, wage-slavery, 
imperialism, money, the State, borders, 
nationalism, war, racism, sexism, 
gay/lesbian discrimination, rampant 
environmental destruction, prisons, 
poverty, inadequate health care, illiter- 
acy, etc. 

But how can this be done? Marx and 
Engels guiding principle was "from 
each according to their ability, to each 
according to their need." World produc- 
tion would be highly planned through a 
democratic world council and produced 
by democratic, council or assembly- 
based workplace. But how do we get 
from here to there? Let's focus on the 
above goals and then discuss the "from 
here to there." 

Perry Sanders 
Denver 


NO SECRET ABOUT 
SECRETS 

A few months ago we were assured 
by the Bush administration, after the 
media exposed the practice, that secret 
electronic surveillance of communica- 
tions in the U.S. was restricted to for- 
eign contacts. Now we know that this is 
not true (surprise, surprise), and that 
domestic communications are also 
being monitored. 

The first report was that ATT, Veri- 
zon, and Bell-South had cooperated in 
the eavesdropping, and there were no 
denials. But then, after the telephone 
companies had time to consult with 
administration legal eagles, we learn 
that ATT denied cooperation and other 
denials soon followed. After all, it's 
their word against ours, right? All of 
this, of course, is what has been 
exposed. But then there is what we 
don't know and that is the most scary. 
At this point, where so many Bush 
administration lies have been exposed 
on so many issues facing this country 
today, how can anyone believe, or trust 
anything that comes from that triumvi- 
rate of Bush-Cheney-Rumsfeld? 

Increasingly Fearful 
Michigan 


VOICES OF REASON FROM WITHIN PRISON WALLS 


I can see that the prisoners' struggles 
to be treated like human beings are a 
worldwide battle that is being fought by 
our sisters and brothers in occupied coun- 
tries like Iraq; in the so-called sweat- 
shops; and in public schools where Blacks 
and Latinos graduate without being able 
to read and write. In this richest country 
in the whole world, no new schools are 
being built, clinics and hospitals are being 
closed, but new state-of-the-art maximum 
security prisons are built every year to 
add to all the old ones still operating. In 
the last ten years, I have -seen younger 
and younger prisoners coming into the 
criminal system, without any hope for 
their future. They will get no rehabilita- 
tion, no educational or vocational train- 
ing. Just 24/7 lockups to look forward to. 

Prisoner 
Susanville, Cal. 

The time for our socialist beliefs have 
reached a dire point. I have read that the 
Roman Empire collapsed upon itself and I 
wonder if the Empire we are looking at 
today will follow the same path and lead 


the world into another Dark Ages? Can 
the process be stopped? Will the power 
mad be stopped 
before their 
own destruc- 
tion? I doubt it 
but I can still 
hope. That's 

why I look for- 
ward to reading 
your paper 

every issue and 
thank you for 
the work you 
do. 



I am on Death Row and am writing to 
thank you for sending me N&L. I really 
enjoyed it. I have passed it on to the 
other Death Row inmates and hope you 
can find a donor to pay for a sub for me. 
Whether or not you can do that, please 
keep up the great job you do. Your sup- 
port means a lot to all of us here. 

Inmate 
Youngstown, Ohio 


CotMnga, LA 

*** 

I wish I could say I enjoy the paper, 
which is superbly constructed. The state 
of the world is discouraging and I thank 
N&L for bringing it to me without any 
artificial sweetener coating. The truth is 
hard to swallow. But deceptive informa- 
tion is deadly. 


Angleton, Texas 


I'm enclosing a bit of money. I like 
the idea of it being used for someone 
locked up; but you know your needs 
better than I do. 

Longtime subscriber 
Vancouver 


Readers: Can you help to pay for a 
sub or other literature requested by 
those who cannot pay for it them- 
selves? 
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AN EXCHANGE ON ISLAM AND THE LEFT 


Dear Mr. Barry: 

I have read your short commentary on 
the online version of N&L February- 
March 2006. In the "Our Life and Times" 
column regarding the Australia riots it 
did not seem that you gave much analy- 
sis to the underlying causes of the recent 
riots. I don’t know your stance on Islam 
but I do feel the Left has dropped the 
ball. You may find the faithfreedom web- 
site interesting. It is a free speech zone 
where the articles are by people from all 
viewpoints. Please do not give me a fast, 
pat response until you have thoroughly 
analyzed what I can only call an apos- 
tate insurgency that many on the Left 
have willfully ignored. There are other 
ex-Muslim websites that need to be 
carefully read as well and it is my hope 
that the folks at N&L can discuss this 
issue honestly. Very few other socialist 
groupings will touch it. Maybe they 
assume that being against Islam is to be 
racist and rightwing. Of all the groups I 
know of, I feel yours has the best chance 
of dealing with it honestly. 

infidelinfinfty 

*** 

Dear infidelinfinity: 

Thanks for your response. I agree the 
article lacked analysis, but this part of 
our paper is more factual reports than 
theoretical analysis. I also looked at the 
website faithfreedom — what struck me 
there was a lot of ethno-religious hostil- 
ity. We have written a lot about Islamic, 
Christian and other fundamentalisms, 
but also on Islamophobia, which is cer- 
tainly real as well. Our April-May issue 
has an Editorial analyzing the cartoon 
controversy. Perhaps it will have at least 
some of the analysis you found missing 
in the short article. In case you haven't 
seen it earlier, here is the link to our 
statement at the time of the Sept. 11, 
2001 attacks: 

http://www.newsandletters.org/issues/ 

2003/October/dblTragedy_Oct03.htm. 

Kevin A. Barry 

*** 

I appreciated the educational value of 
the April-May N&L Editorial on 
"Europe, Muslim minorities and 'free 
speech'" that combined several topics. It 
didn't leave anyone off the hook. It made 
me think about how the posturing from 


politicians on Dubai was exposed by the 
revolt in Dubai and the complete non- 
response to it from here. We need an arti- 
cle to show how that was the opposite to 
fundamentalist xenophobia. When you 
are an immigrant, you are marginalized 
and in the new land you gain a fresh per- 
spective on "old" issues. 

Korean-American 

California 



THE 

BLACK 

DIMENSION 


In his review of Tavis Smiley's 
Covenant with Black America (April- 
May N&L), John Alan succinctly 
summed up the political bankruptcy of 
the book in the title of his column, 
"Covenant cannot overcome crises." Why 
not? He answers in the form of a simple 
but important question: "Haven't we 
learned that looking for solutions within 
politics, one is necessarily going to work 
within the capitalist framework?" It's 
the same capitalist framework that has 
bred the myriad social issues confronting 
Afrikan Amerikans, other people of color, 
and white working poor. To think that 
the capitalist framework can somehow 
change to no longer perpetuate inequali- 
ty is tantamount to suicide. By now one 
would think that Black politicians, acad- 
emics, and community leaders would 
have come to this realization. The 
absence of an alternative vision to bour- 
geois politics speaks to the vacuity in 
Black so-called leaders regarding any 
philosophy of liberation. It underscores 
the need for us to create such a philoso- 
phy beginning with our self-activity. 

Prisoner 
Crescent City, Cal. 




Georgiana Williams' article on the loss 
of emergency medical treatment in the 
Black and Brown community in Los 
Angeles is very thought-provoking. The 


closing of the trauma unit in South Cen- 
tral is clear: poor people use it and they 
don't have money to pay. Kaiser's CEO 
made a statement on patient-dumping 
onto skid row where he got very moralis- 
tic. But we live in a dumping, two-tier 
society. This is what the labor struggles 
to fend off two-tier were trying to pre- 
vent. Georgiana covered several different 
topics but they were all related. Racism 
ran throughout all of them. 

Health worker 
California 

The case of former Chicago police com- 
mander Jon Burge for the torture of 1 35 
African Americans to secure false confes- 
sions over a 20 year period is in the news 
again as part of the investigations by the 
UN Committee Against Torture. Despite 
mountains of evidence and judicial find- 
ings that Burge and his officers system- 
atically and methodically tortured 
African Americans at police headquar- 
ters, not a single officer or other official 
has been prosecuted. While the Burge 
cases may be the most well-known they 
are not isolated or past-history. The Com- 
mittee has raised the need to collect 
natibnwide reports and facilitate action 
to mete out punishment and try to pre- 
vent all forms of police brutality. 

Activist 

Chicago 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Please let your readers know about 
this. On May 8, 2006 a trial was conclud- 
ed in Johannesburg, gputh Africa, which 
cleared a high-ranking government offi- 
cial of rape. Jacob Zuma, the accused, 
was the former deputy president of 
South Africa until recently, and has 
interest in becoming South Africa's next 
president. During the trial, the victim's 
past sexual history was interrogated and 
the outfit she was wearing at the time of 
the incident was discussed at length. 
Steps are now being taken to pass legis- 
lation improving the way victims are 
treated in Court. To learn more about 
this, visit the One in Nine Campaign 
website at www.oneinine.org.za. The One 
in Nine Campaign was formed in 
response to the Jacob Zuma trial, and is 
working to raise awareness about vio- 


lence against women in South Africa. 

Kirsten Grimm 
Los Angeles 


BIBLE AND CONSTITUTION 

The story is about a hearing in March 
in Annapolis on the proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment to prohibit gay mar- 
riage, where Jamie Raskin, a professor 
of law, was asked to testify. At the end of 
the testimony, Republican Senator 
Nancy Jacobs said, "Mr. Raskin, my 
Bible says marriage is only between a 
man and a woman. What do you have to 
say about that? Raskin replied, "Senator, 
when you took your oath of office, you 
placed your hand on the Bible and swore 
to uphold the Constitution. You did not 
place your hand on the Constitution and 
swear to uphold the Bible.” 

Still smiling 
California 



Last May Indiana? was barred from 
seeking the death penalty against Zolo 
Agona Azania, because of the length of 
time between trial and sentencing and 
because of past misconduct by the pros- 
ecution during two prior sentencing tri- 
als. The prosecutor has appealed the 
decision to the Indiana Supreme Court 
who will be hearing oral arguments on 
June 9. It will be a key turning point in 
Zolo’s struggle for justice. The hearing 
starts at 9:45 am (8:45 am Chicago time) 
at 200 West Washington Street, Indi- 
anapolis, IN 45204, Room 317. We are 
organizing a car caravan from Chicago 
that will leave the city at 4:30 am on 
June 9. We urge you to help us show the 
justices we will not allow the State of 
Indiana to kill Zolo, The caravan will 
leave the Jewel/K-Mart parking lot at 
1341 N. Paulina. If you need a ride, call 
us at 773-4235-6716. 

No Death Penalty 
PO Box 478314 
Chicago, IL 60647 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


JUNE-JULY 2006 


Life and politics in Kenya 
since the fall of the dictatorship 


Koigi wa Wamwere, Kenyan human rights and polit- 
ical activist for three decades, spoke to the New York 
News and Letters Committee April 30. Following many 
years in jail in Kenya and in exile, Wamwere was elect- 
ed to Parliament after the fall of the Moi dictatorship in 
2002, riding on a wave of " people’s power. " He is cur- 
rently a member of the Ministry of Information. 

Kenya still has many problems, but now we have 
hope that someday we will have a society where peo- 
ple will have three meals a day and enjoy basic 
rights. That will take awhile. Moi is out of power, but 
the system is still there; the structure of dictator- 
ship was inherited and the mentality is very much 
the same. Because virtually the same class is in 
power, the resistance to fundamental change is still 
very stiff. 

TIME OF TRANSITION 

It has been a government of transition. Those of 
us who were in prison are out. It’s not colonialism, 
nor as insensitive as the Kenyatta government, nor 
a dictatorship as bad as Moi’s. It may not take us to 
"the promised land," but at least it’s not leading us 
back to the past. 

There is corruption, but less than before. I think 
much of the criticism of the government, especially 
in the Western media, is meant to bring the govern- 
ment down. Western corporations are mad that Kenya 
is doing business with China instead of only with them. 
Attacks have been led by the British ambassador, who 
seems to want to restore the former regime, without 
regard to its record on human rights. 

Regarding human rights, Moi belongs to the sanie 
class as Pinochet. I’m sad that Moi is not also being 
prosecuted. Part of the reason is that he owns so much 
of the media, including the most popular TV station. 
The media have succeeded in cleansing him. The com- 
mercial interests want him back in power. It scares me 
that he seems to be coming full circle. 

Our other problem is what I call "negative ethnicity,” 
what used to be called tribalism: organization along 
ethnic lines. Each ethnic community has its own party 
and leader. Even the government we have now is actu- 
ally more or less a coalition of tribal chiefs, people who 
only represent their respective communities— even the 
government ministries operate that way. We tried to 
change this by changing the constitution, but the pro- 
posal was wrongly branded as benefiting only one eth- 
nic group, so the other ethnic groups voted against it. 
This was a big setback. The proposed constitution 
would have set an upper limit on how much land one 
individual could own, and established gender equality 
and children’s rights. So we continue under the old 
constitution, which makes it possible for the country to 
slip back into dictatorship. 

There is still hope, if we can beat back negative eth- 
nicity. You remember what happened in Rwanda and 
Somalia, where the government and opposition were of 
different ethnic groups, leading to civil war and geno- 
cide. I have appealed to the UN not to continue to stand 
back and allow these situations to develop, but it seems 
as if the Western powers are fanning the flames. 

The same thing could happen in Kenya. Even on the 
national level, every politician is tagged by his ethnici- 
ty. You can’t have real democracy under these condi- 
tions. You can’t fight corruption, because whoever is in 
power, his ethnic group thinks that means it is their 
turn to eat at the trough. Corruption is seen as bad 
only when it’s done by the other communities. You can’t 
fight corruption or mismanagement as long as those 
responsible are from your community. 

A GOVERNMENT FOR EVERYONE 

If we can overcome this, then we have a chance of 
setting up a government for everyone, but we’d have to 
do more than just unite people. There is the problem of 
class. As long as the economy is divided along class 
fines, the resources are enjoyed by the elites from all 
ethnic communities. At the top, they unite. I like to 
compare our country to a jungle with grass-eaters and 
meat-eaters. The grass-eaters struggle to end meat- 
eating, but even as they do so, they still admire the 
meat-eaters and call them their leaders. Moi is seen as 
an old lion. Elections may replace old lions with young 
ones, but the fife of the jungle continues. The real prob- 
lem is that the grass-eaters don’t believe that real lead-- 
ership can come from them, nor that it is possible actu- 
ally to end meat-eating. 

We are in danger of losing our own history. I was 
shocked to learn that as part of the economic restruc- 
turing imposed by creditor countries, Kenya was 
required to eliminate separate courses on history, geog- 
raphy and civics from the schools. Now there is only 
one course, "social studies." To me, this seems like part 
of a conspiracy to re-colonize Kenya by hiding our past. 

The gospel of globalization is neo-colonialism. The 
U.N. and Western governments talk only about corrup- 
tion in Kenya, as if there were none in the West. Their 
dominant call is for privatization. We are close to being 
asked to privatize the government, to hand it over to a 
Western company that would be more efficient! I’m 
afraid some Kenyans almost accept this. 

It seems we are taking some steps backward before 
we can go forward. We need to cut through the noise 
and propaganda from a media that is no longer patri- 
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otic or nationalistic, and form one party that is not 
based on ethnicity. 

The current government does deserve credit for 
establishing free primary school education although 
secondary school is still very expensive and many can- 
not afford it. [Ed. Note: Readers can make contribu- 
tions to Wamwere’s scholarship fund for poor students 

unable to afford high 
school.] Another good 
program is the’ yearly 
funding that each con- 
stituency (political dis- 
trict) gets to devote to 
development of grass- 
roots projects. Economic 
development is on the 
way up. 

But perhaps the most 
important result of the 
new government is to 
make the country freer. 
There is a free press and 
media, freedom to set up 
opposition parties and 
radio stations, freedom 
of movement, freedom of 
speech — all of Nairobi is like Hyde Park, with people 
speaking on every comer. This freedom gives the coun- 
try a chance for real change in the future. 

Defend Khalfani Khaldun! 

Khalfani Malik Khaldun, a New Afrikan political 
prisoner who is confined at the Wabash Valley Correc- 
tional Facility in Indiana, is involved in an important 
struggle against abuse by the prison authorities. 

On March 17, prior to recreation time, Khafani was 
subjected to verbal abuse by a prison guard who has 
been harassing him for months. The officer threatened 
to "take him on" physically. After reaching the exercise 
yard, Khalfani noticed that there was no basketball 
and asked for one. He placed his hands inside the cuff 
port to be handcuffed, but the officers did not close the 
cuffs. Then the door leading from the yard opened, and 
the officer challenged him to a fight. Before Khalfani 
could react, he was hit in the face and knocked down. 

Khalfani reports, "My hands were already loose, so I 
automatically responded in self-defense. I pushed the 
door open and entered the range. Both officers 
attempted to jump me but I exploded, knocking one 
into a comer. The other officer attempted to mace me. 
A lot of blows were exchanged. A third officer attempt- 
ed to take me down. Several staff arrived, and then 
others entered the range (approximately 10-20 offi- 
cers). They, slammed me to the ground, placed me in 
handcuffs and shackles, and then escorted me to the 
shower after first giving me several kicks in my rib 
cage and smashed my head and face into the concrete." 

Following this assault, he was charged with three 
separate Code 102 Battery Charges that alleged seri- 
ous bodily injury. All of the officers involved returned to 
work the following day. On March 23 he was sentenced 
to three years in disciplinary segregation, deprived of 
900 earned good days, and placed on 12 months phone 
restriction because of the incident. 

Khalfani states, "Self defense is not a crime, and as 
a man I will never willingly surrender to being any- 
one’s victim. Since the incident the officers are spread- 
ing a lot of false rumors that I don’t have any family or 
real support from the outside. I guess it makes them 
feel confident that they’ll get away with their viola- 
tions against me. I sun currently preparing a request 
for an interstate compact transfer to an out-of-state 
facility. Anyone wanting to voice your anger and sup- 
port of me can do so by sending an email to the Com- 
missioner of the Indiana Department of Corrections." 

Write to: Commissioner J. David Donahue (317) 232- 
5711; jdonahue@doc.in.gov and Deputy Commissioner 
Edward B. Motely (317) 232-5568; emotley@doc.in.gov. 
You may send a letter to a final review authority advis- 
ing that he dismiss or modify the three charges to 
Charles A. Penfold, Final Review Authority, Indiana 
Government Center South, 302 W. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, IN 47838. 

Khalfani can be contacted at: Bro. Khalfani Malik 
Khaldun #874304 (Leonard McQuayj, WVCF, Cell B- 
902 SHU PO Box 1111, Carlisle, IN 47838. 
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dom Struggles even mentions a study that's still in a 
lot of homes, a paperback by the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights made after the Watts riots. It blatantly 
says that they will pacify Negro masses by electing 
more Negro mayors and hiring large numbers of Negro 
policemen. They say this in plain English! Alan sums 
this up as a retreat from challenging capitalism. 

He then explains why ghettos in the U.S. have 
become what they are today, with the global rate of 
profit in the world declining in the 1970s, decades after 
WWII and numerous global people's struggles. Jobs 
were able to move oversees because Black, Latino and 
poor folks were stripped and sold out of employment 
and industry here. This was when they started finding 
bigger moneymakers for us — prisons. 

BLACK MASSES AS VANGUARD 

He mentions that Blacks have been at the vanguard 
or front position, with most to gain and most to lose, at 
every stage of U.S. militarization, when the U.S. has 
attacked people of the Philippines, China, Puerto Rico 
and Cuba, All this while domestic attacks on our rights 
as citizens are being done through racial profiling and 
police brutality. 

With the criminalization and massive lockup of 
Blacks and people of color, they're trying to eliminate 
the revolutionary legacy that we've been fighting for 
since we got here. He also says, "Too few have assessed 
what the African-American struggles in this country 
represent, historically or otherwise,” and the modem 
day anti-war movement will be stagnated until it 
addresses these things. From what I see, this is very 
slowly happening. However usually in these formations 
there’s a focus on demonstrating and direct action. 

Beginning with Chapter 5 it says that "racism needs 
to be recognized for what it is, the social manifestation 
of American capitalism." This makes sense in terms of 
Katrina. If instead of putting out that "this shit is 
racist" or that "George Bush doesn't care about Black 
people," Kanye West could've said that people are 
drowning and dying because of this capitalist govern- 
ment and that it's rotten to its core. 

I would just be careful and mention that contradic- 
tions like racism and sexism' predate capitalism as a 
type of economy (by quite some time, especially in the 
case of exploiting women). So by doing away with capi- 
talism, you don't automatically get rid of other forms of 
oppression. This is the fine held by mostly white "class- 
only" analysis types and it’s faulty. Pick any country 
that had a revolution. The way they made things 
weren't exploitative in the direct sense, but from day 
one they started to divvy up roles and responsibilities 
based on ethnic group, language and sex. 

DESTROYING CAPITAL 

However if you're talking about destroying capital 
(the social relationship of different, specialized or dom- 
inating classes in contradiction, that can exist whether 
there's straight-up capitalist production or not), then 
you're getting somewhere. Again, if you're talking 
about destroying capital, meaning all oppressive social 
relationships, and addressing them as we’re fighting 
for the end of value production, then we got a fighting 
chance of getting free. White-led and most groups in 
general have got this one-sided approach to what capi- 
talism is. News and Letters Committees is one of the 
few exceptions. So thinking like this leads to a basic 1- 
2-3 (algebraic) way of fighting. First factory workers, 
then, after we take power, we'll "give” and "empower" 
women, then Blacks and Latinos, then gays, and so on. 
But it never comes. Because we're not studying or talk- 
ing about what capital is, we think it's only money as 
we can recognize it as such (and not credits or vouchers 
or other things they have in "socialist” societies). 

Like the meaning of "worker" has shifted to include 
those who help the formal worker maintain their posi- 
tion as a worker (at the point of production), we have to 
see what we really mean by capitalism or exploitation 
so we can break the whole thing down. John Alan is 
trying to say we can aim higher than just nationalism 
or guerrilla tactics as our .core principles. Just commu- 
nity control, just Black businesses or just Black unions 
is not enough, 'cause it ain't been enough. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, founder of Marxist-Humanism, 
is quoted in the book: "Dialogs and discussions have to 
turn into theoretical preparation of the revolution 
itself." I was always taught to study revolutionary the- 
ories because once the masses are moving and you have 
no personal control over when that might happen, some 
questions or dead-ends that we already know about 
have to be put out there, or we'll be right back where 
we were in the first place. The revolution will be 
reversed. And it's happened before. Grenada, a Black 
island country in the West Indies 90 miles from 
Venezuela, is mentioned at the end of this book by 
Dunayevskaya. In Grenada the first shot of counter- 
revolution was shot from within the old "revolutionar- 
ies" and against the people. That allowed the U.S. to 
come in and mop up all the people's forces and set them 
back indefinitely. The point is that without philosophic 
structure, the revolts invariably get pulled back into 
the framework of bourgeois politics, of who's getting 
elected instead of what do people need. 

Adapted from a presentation to the Chicago News 
and Letters Committees, Feb. 27, 2006. 
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EDITORIAL 


Iraq war drags on amidst chaos 


The conditions of life and labor in Iraq continue to 
spiral downward. Since Sunni fundamentalist insur- 
gents destroyed a revered Shi'a shrine in the city of 
Samarra in Feb- 
ruary, each day immi ■ rtsai ma 
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honesty to 

admit that they have made an error that will haunt 
them for years to come. 

SHRINE ATTACK AN ESCALATION 

The bombing of the Samarra shrine Feb. 22 was a 
profoundly symbolic indication of the depths of the sec- 
tarian strife to which the country of Iraq has been sub- 
jected. The sectarian assassinations and suicide bomb- 
ings were no secret before the shrine incident, but 
since then, the viplence has taken on a more open and 
institutionalized form. 

The Sunnis resent the strength of the Shi’as in the 
U.S. -backed government, while the Shi’as feel that 
after years of suffering under the regime of Saddam 
Hussein and the experience of the violence targeting 
them after his fall, they are assuming their rightful 
position in society. The result of this is a country in 
which fear, suspicion and hopelessness are pervasive. 

Families in traditionally mixed neighborhoods of 
Baghdad and other cities are abandoning their homes 
and moving to places where their religious group is 
predominant, further factionalizing the country. No 
official count of internally displaced Iraqis is available, 
but it is widely recognized to be a substantial number. 

Many are even choosing to conceal something as per- 
sonal as their real name if it is one that is thought to 
be identifiable with one or another religious group. Sto- 
ries abound of people assuming neutral sounding 
names in the interest of avoiding being targeted for 
murder or kidnapping. 

NATIONAL ELECTIONS, UN-UNIFIED NATION 

The political climate in which these conditions prevail 
is a chaotic one. After the last round of national elections 
in December, a long period of infighting commenced as 
Iraq’s parties fought over who was to hold the office of 
prime minister. The incumbent prime minister, Shiite 
politician Ibrahim al-Jafary, was the target of intense 
efforts by the Kurdish and Sunni parties, as well as the 
influential U.S. ambassador Zalmay Kahlilzad, to 
unseat him. They considered him at the same time inef- 
fectual and too beholden to sectarian interests. While 
this political maneuvering dragged on, the basic mater- 

Bolivia today 

Continued from page 1 

point of departure for the predominance of the practi- 
co-inert over human praxis, which will be expressed by 
coopting the movement, institutionalizing it, forcing it 
to lose its autonomy. 

The State implies a kind of alienation of time. It is 
the fundamental machinery for the alienation of the 
time of struggle. The temporality of struggle and the 
preservation of autonomy and the capacity for criticism 
and independent activity of social movements are 
incompatible with the dynamics of the State. 

Pardon me — perhaps I don't understand the logic of 
the old dogmatic Left that wants to unify every social 
movement under theumbrella of a few initials, that 
imposes the idea of reducing the enormous creativity of 
the subalterns to the dynamic of the State, where all 
must be synchronized. Perhaps I don't understand the 
need for what some in the city of El Alto have been call- 
ing for: “All must line up with MAS!” Isn’t this an 
attempt to program the movement to the needs of gov- 
emability? If it continues, if it becomes the dominant 
trend, it will mean the predominance of object over the 
subject, the alienation of six years of struggle — regard- 
less of the good will and sincerity of those companeros 
who have accepted positions in the State. 

We will lose six years of struggle if the so-called eco- 
nomic model of “Andean-Amazon capitalism,” centered 
in a “strong state” that makes a pact with power rather 
than constructing another power, becomes the domi- 
nant force. We will be living the “transformation of 
qualitative human attributes into the quantitative 
attributes of inert things,” the predominance of a state 
that must sterilize the capaity for creativity that has 
been bom and nurtured. 


ial needs of most Iraqis continued to be unmet. 

So far there is no evidence that the candidate who in 
April emerged victorious in this process, another Shiite 
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day-to-day lives of ordinary Iraqis. The U.S. failed to 
deliver on almost the entirety of its promises for recon- 
struction. Billions of dollars were wasted through mis- 
management, inefficiency and outright corruption. As a 
result, basic services such as electricity and sanitation 
operate at levels far below those that were in place 
before the invasion. 

ARMIES OF OCCUPATION 

The only thing the government is sure to accomplish 
is to continue to increase the power of the conservative 
religious forces — regardless of their sect — throughout 
all levels of Iraqi society. 

The American and British troops in Iraq become 
more and more resented by the population* as their 
presence in the country drags on. British soldiers in 
the south of Iraq are being openly attacked on a regu- 
lar basis as the Shiite militias there become increas- 
ingly bold. American troops continue to be involved in 
heavy fighting in Anbar province and the towns of the 
Sunni triangle, areas where the insurgency is 
strongest. Many .of these battles result in deaths of 
innocent civilias, and with each casualty the already 
strong sentiment against the U.S. hardens. At the same 
time, an insurgency is emerging in Afghanistan where 
we had been told the Taliban had been defeated. 

This antipathy, combined with the seemingly end- 
less tours of duty many soldiers are subjected to, is 
having a serious impact on morale in the American 
forces. The large number of suicides taking place 
among soldiers has drawn attention to reports of indi- 
viduals debilitated by traumatic stress being kept on 
active duty in an attempt to maintain troop levels. As 
the war and its steady toll of fatalities and seriously 
wounded soldiers drags on, the ability of the U.S. mili- 
tary to sustain its undertaking in Iraq will become 
more and more of a challenge. 

IRREPRESSIBLE OPPOSITION GROWS 

An even greater challenge will be the Bush adminis- 
tration’s task of continuing to justify the Iraq war to 
the American public, even as it sets more tools in place 
to repress domestic opponents, like the NSA’s requisi- 
tion of phone logs and bank transactions. For much of 
the time since the invasion, Bush has been able to suc- 
cessfully manage the war’s image to the public. Yet 
opposition from the Left and from ruling circles is now 
irrepressible. The staggering financial cost is largely 
pushed off into the future for Bush’s successors to deal 
with. The American fatalities, while steadily mounting, 
have been low enough for the administration to handle 
and the seriously wounded soldiers shipped out of Iraq 
are isolated in military hospitals in Europe or at home. 


Even the price of gasoline was, until recently, relative- 
ly low. 

As the situation in Iraq continues to deteriorate, 
Bush’s ability to deal with these factors is sure to 
decrease. The prospects for Republican Party candi- 
dates in the midterm elections are at risk and Bush’s 
legacy is in jeopardy. As the war drags on and contin- 
ues to make life for the Iraqi people close to intolerable, 
those who oppose the war and its authors should con- 
tinue to look for ways to both solidarize with the Iraqis, 
the non-fundamentalist opposition to the occupation, 
women’s liberation organizations, and labor unions. A 
real fight against the agenda of the U.S. rulers rests on 
that kind of solidarity. 


Vet’s anti-war diary 

MEMPHIS, TEMN. — "What the hell is going on in Craw- 
ford, Texas with this Cindy Sheehan?" I wondered. The 
situation last summer was causing controversy, so I 
was motivated to go there and check things out. 

Upon arriving with a few friends, we set up a tent in 
the ditch and proceed to acclimate ourselves. The first 
irony was an Iraq War vet walking patrol to assure that 
the Pro- War, Pro-Bush, anti-Sheehan crowd would not 
cause any more problems, as had occurred by a fellow 
driving his truck draggings chains over the wooden 
crosses placed to signify U.S. troop deaths in Iraq. 

A Vietnam-Era veteran myself, I was profoundly 
impacted by the presence of the groups affiliated with 
Cindy’s effort to ask Bush for what noble cause had her 
son died. George didn’t take time from his vacation 
ranch to answer this question. Goldstar Moms, Mili- 
tary Families Speak Out (MFSO), Veterans for Peace 
(VFP) and Iraq Veterans Against the War (IVAW) all 
participated in the event. 

Having aggressively pursued anti-war activities 
prior to the beginning of this Iraqi slaughter, I was 
prompted to again aggressively involve myself in 
efforts to stop this war. 

GOING HOME, GOING NATIONAL 

Returning to Memphis, I joined Veterans for Peace 
and began a process to establish a VFP Group here. 

Next stop: Washington, D.C., Bush was back from his 
vacation. We’re still here, George, and not going away 
until the killing stops. 

The next scheduled event was a march from Mobile, 
Ala. to New Orleans. The purpose was to draw atten- 
tion to the devastation along the Gulf Coast caused by 
Katrina and the failure to invest the dollars necessary 
to avert a disaster of this magnitude. The money and 
National Guard are supporting the Iraq War. The five- 
day trek allowed me to connect more deeply with these 
folks and we became more of a family. 

Joining VFP, IVAW, MFSO and Goldstar Families, I 
journeyed to Atlanta for the anti-war protest marking 
the third year of this immoral war. This was Atlanta’s 
largest antiwar march. The momentum is growing and 
my desire is to fuel that momentum by all means pos- 
sible. Our chicken hawk leader should be impeached 
and our troops brought home now. 

MORE DEATHS, MORE RESISTANCE 

Just returned from the New York City April 29 anti- 
war march, joining VFP and 350,000 persons opposed 
to Bush/Cheney/Rumsfeld, this War and its supporters. 
People are coming together, but not quickly enough. 
The death of American troops today reached 2,420. 
Thousands wounded, innocent Iraqis slaughtered, and 
the souls of our young men and women demoralized. 

If you are a veteran, get involved. If not a veteran, 
you can join VFP as an associate member. Iraq Vets 
check out the IVAW website, ivaw.net. If you have fam- 
ily in the service join MFSO, or after the ultimate sac- 
rifice of a loved one, Goldstar Families. It’s happening, 
please join us. 

— Mike Hearington 


Chilean Mapuche hunger strikers 


AMHERST, MASS.— Juan Carlos Huenulao, Florencio 
Jaime Marileo, Juan Patricio Marileo, and Patricia 
Roxana Troncoso have been on hunger strike since 
March 13, 2006 at the Angol Prison in the Novena 
Region (Ninth Region) of Chile. They were tried and 
sentenced under an anti-terrorism law, put in place by 
the dictatorship of Augusto Pinochet. 

Juan Carlos Huenulao, Florencio Jaime Marileo and 
Juan Patricio Marileo are Mapuche, one of the indige- 
nous ethnic groups of Southern Chile. Patricia Roxana 
Troncoso is a student who lived among the Mapuche 
community and who has pledged solidarity to their 
cause. In 2005, they were all sentenced to ten years 
imprisonment and fined over 425 million Chilean pesos 
(US$827) under anti-terrorist law. 

All four have been in prison since 2002 after being 
convicted of setting fire to 100 hectares of forest in 
2001. They claim the forest is Mapuche ancestral land 
that was wrongfully distributed to timber and paper 
producing companies during the Pinochet dictatorship. 

The hunger strikers are protesting against what 
they claim was an unfair trial and an unjust sentence 
under legislation that is not applicable in this case. On 


April 28, 2006 the Chilean Minister of the Interior, 
Andres Zaldivar, promised that the Anti-Terrorist Law 
would no longer be applied against the Mapuche peo- 
ple. However no mention was made of the four indi- 
viduals currently in prison under this law. 

The Mapuche Solidarity Committee of Western 
Massachusetts calls on the Chilean government to 
ensure that all four political prisoners on hunger strike 
receive immediate and adequate medical attention and 
are treated with humanity and respect. The committee 
supports their demand to have their sentence reviewed 
by the Chilean Court of Justice and requests that the 
Chilean government stop applying the anti-terrorism 
law in this case and in any future case against 
Mapuche people. To support the four, call 413 256 1298 
or email millapel52@hotmail.com. 

— Ester Orellana 

Update: After weeks of solidarity actions in Chile 
and around the world, including protests in Austria, 
England and the U.S., the four jailed Mapuche rights 
activists agreed to suspend their 63-day hunger strike 
on May 14. In exchange the government agreed to con- 
sider their supervised release from prison. 
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food workers have been singled out for organizing dri- 
ves for years to no avail, but on May Day many a 
McDonald’s was closed as were other restaurants. 
Many high schools and middle schools experienced 
walkouts of students who joined the protests. 

CLAMPDOWN ON IMMIGRANTS 

All this happened in spite of rampant rumors of 
immigration raids that would take place at the demon- 
strations. It was no accident that Home- 
land Security chief Chertoff conducted 
highly publicized raids right on the eve of 
the march at more than 40 work sites of 
the pallet manufacturer IFCO in which 
1,000 employees were arrested. 

One worker at a southern New Jersey 
nursery said, "People are worried. You 
wonder if the immigration Gestapo are 
coming to you." Officials from the INS 
(now called the "Immigration and Cus- 
toms Enforcement" under Homeland 
Security) claimed that the raids, called 
"Operation Phoenix," were only part of 
their "standard day-to-day law enforce- 
ment" to "catch and deport fugitive illegal 
immigrants with criminal backgrounds." 

Elias Bermudez, talk show host for a 
Spanish language radio station, said many believe 
they are being punished for participating in recent 
protests in favor of legalizing the status of many 
undocumented immigrants. 

To the protesting immigrants these raids are part of 
the effort, reflected in HR4437, to turn them all into 
felons. There’s a new emphasis on disciplining and 
punishing workers, documented or not, for even daring 
to come out of the shadows and speak up. Most undoc- 
umented immigrants won’t contest unfair workplace 
issues because they fear such retaliation. This is the 
reason undocumented workers are in such high 
demand and why they know the right wing’s "rule of 
law" is a farce. 

In other words, passed or not, the current "law mon- 
gers" in Congress know the concrete effects on the 
ground of such fear mongering. Recognizing this, many 
marchers wore T-shirts inscribed with, "we are not 
criminals," and "we are not terrorists." Refusing to be 
cowed forever, undocumented immigrants have only 
begun to emerge from the shadows. The price of "free 
speech" is only beginning to surface. At a foundry in 
Stockton, Cal., one woman was instructed to translate 
to the crew that "whoever didn’t show up on [May 1] 
might as well not show up on Tuesday." 

THE CONTEXT OF GLOBALIZATION 

The massive immigration into the U.S. in the last 15 
years cannot be separated from the impact of "free 
trade" agreements such as NAFTA. Capitalists 
demanded such open and free movement for commodi- 
ties and capital, but not humans, in order to restruc- 
ture production globally. 

The opening of these markets to large U.S. agribusi- 
ness, with its heavy state subsidies, devastated rural 
communities all over the Third World, especially in 
Central and South America. Forced off the land, mil- 
lions saw their livelihoods uprooted and became part of 
global capital’s reserve army of the unemployed. 

In addition, right-wing terror in the form of death 
squads in Latin America created countless refugees 
seeking a new home. One Salvadoran at a San Fran- 
cisco rally said, "A lot of people here say, ‘If you don’t 
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like how you’re treated here, go back.’ The long war 
with the U.S. sponsored paramilitary destroyed every- 
thing for us. There is nothing left for me to go home to." 

All over the world, from Mexico to China, from Korea 
to Africa, hundreds of millions of people are displaced 
by the onslaught of capital into every comer of the 
earth. As more and more of the rural populace is forced 
off the land, former farmers migrate directly to centers 
of capital, such as the enterprise zones in China and 
European centers like France, Germany, and England. 

In the case of Latin Ameri- 
can refugees, they migrate to 
the U.S. instead of (as in the 
'50s, '60s, and ’70s) first tak- 
ing jobs on the Mexican side 
of the border, in industrial 
centers, called maquiladoras. 
Those jobs are now disap- 
pearing in Mexico, largely 
because foreign capital has 
been pulling out of Mexico in 
faVor of investing in areas 
with even lower wages, like 
China, where the average 
peasant has a level of agricul- 
tural productivity one-one- 
hundredth of a farmer in the 

U.S. Bourgeois econo- 
mists thus insist that 
"there are too many 
farmers" in China and 
elsewhere and would 
like to see half a billion 
more thrown off the 
land and turned into a 
source of even cheaper 
wage labor. 

FREE TRADE, 

UNFREE PEOPLE 

At the same time, 
the billions of dollars 
doled out by the U.S. 
government in this era 

of "free trade" in farm May Day protests in Chicago 

subsidies keeps the 

cost of capital and mechanization of American 
agribusiness artificially low, giving them a further 
advantage over small family farms (American as well 
as south of the border), which in turn spurs greater 
migration. 

Thus, the capitalist engine necessarily creates a 
massive army of unemployed in the form of immigrant 
labor. At the same time, representatives of capital 
who support this process claim that we should either 
restrict immigration or discipline it through a "guest 
worker" program. Such a program, which is supported 
by Bush and other big corporate backers in Congress, 
is a method used by two-faced politicians who on the 
one hand see the crucial need for low paid and easily 
exploitable immigrant labor, while on the other hand 
see the need to placate their right-wing base which is 
hysterical over the increasing population in their midst 
of people who "don’t speak our language." 

In fact, Bush’s repeated assertion that his "guest 
worker" program is "not an amnesty" program iri his 
attempt to reassure his xenophobic base, makes sense 
because, in truth, the "guest worker" will be more like 
an indentured servant rather than a "guest," reminis- 
cent of another era of primitive capital accumulation. 

While many of the liberal politicians have illusions 
of being generous in their current proposals, as seen in 
their support for the Kennedy-McCain Bill, 20 years 
ago, it would have been unthinkable for even a moder- 
ate Republican to support a "guest worker" program, 
let alone a liberal Democrat. Such a return to a 
"Bracero" program was considered a province of the far 
right. It is a sign of how retrogressive politics have 
become in this country that an open attempt to use 
immigrants only for their labor power while denying 
them all basic human rights is considered part of a 
"productive compromise.” 

THE HISTORIC CONTEXT 

In another era, imported Chinese labor played the 
same role and the Chinese Exclusion Act was enacted 
by Congress to placate the fears of rabid xenophobes 
such as Dennis Kearney. Kearney headed the White 
Workingmen’s Association, which objected to capitalist 
financier Leland Stanford’s massive importation of 
Chinese "coolie" laborers to finish his project, the 
transcontinental railroad. Much of the rhetoric by 
Kearney then, echoed now against Spanish-speaking 
immigrants by demagogues like Patrick Buchanan, 
was not in support of native workers based on labor 
rights, but appealed to a "culture war," by scapegoating 
the non-English speaking "Chinaman and his heathen 
ways" and raising the specter of hordes of foreign work- 
ers overtaking American towns. 

Fervent Reaganites may reminisce about his clarion 
call for Mr. Gorbachev to "tear down this wall,” but in 
practice, they are calling for their own 700 mile wall 
across the U.S.-Mexican border. 

The point of any immigration "reform" legislation is 
to placate the racist xenophobes and yet keep the sup- 
ply of disciplined immigrant workers coming, while fur- 
ther reducing them to the status of "persona-non- 
grata." Such a fate is experienced by the millions of 


Chinese peasants in their own country, which is the 
bargain basement global sweatshop for capitalism. 
Migrant laborers flow from rural China into the manu- 
facturing urban centers, with no right to stay unless 
they can find work, which is precisely Bush’s selling 
point for his "guest worker" program. The Mexican and 
Salvadoran rural migrant is not all that different from 
the Chinese rural migrant in the global context. 

When Lee Kyang Hae, the former head of the South 
Korean Federation of Farmers and Fishermen, com- 
mitted public suicide at the 2003 Summit in Cancun, 
protesting WTO’s agricultural policies, demonstrators 
of many nationalities chanted, "We are all Kyang." 

FIGHTING 'DIVIDE AND RULE' 

Some labor advocates feel compelled to answer the 
right-wing nativists who pose red-herring questions, 
like: "Does the illegal Mexican immigrant worker take 
jobs away from American citizens or not?" and "Are 
they a net benefit to our towns and cities or a liability?" 

Undocumented workers do compete for low-wage 
jobs. The(y are also used to discipline all workers. In the 
past, waves of immigrants have been used to break 
strikes of organized workers. Capitalist interests bene- 
fit while both kinds of workers— -native and non-native, 
organized and unorganized — lose. 

Deporting Mexican workers does not mean the capi- 
talists will raise wages and hire more Amer- 
icans. They can and have simply moved to 
j more disciplined and lower waged enter- 
prise zones such as China’s. That is why, 
currently, powerful sectors of the business 
right like the Cato Institute and the Wall 
Street Journal are against any restrictions 
on immigration. 

Answering some inflammatory anti- 
immigrant signs which read, "You don’t 
is have rights, you’re not even citizens" and 
I "Go back and protest in your own country,” 
<5 a young African-American woman at the 
I May Day protest in Oakland said, "They are 

S speaking out of ignorance. They have obvi- 
ously subscribed to some of the arguments 
made by some of our community leaders 
who claim to be advocates for us by blaming 
the Mexicans for our unemployment rate. 
They have fallen for the right-wing estab- 
lishment’s propaganda, which wants to pit one group 
against another. That’s exactly what they planned. 
Divide and conquer. We must fight against this by unit- 
ing with each other, not falling for the politics of racial 
division. We’ve got to see the bigger picture. We have to 
think for ourselves. We’re all human beings.” 

Another African-American youth said, "How can 
anyone not see the similarities? They have already suc- 
ceeded in making millions of us young Black men into 
felons. They are now ready to make 12 million Latinos 
felons. We cannot afford to buy into the politics of 
scapegoating.” 

Capital's consolidation and globalization pits one 
group of workers against another in its never ending 
appetite for ever cheaper supply of labor power. Recog- 
nizing and rejecting this "politics of division," a young 
speaker from the local NAACP at the May Day rally 
expressed solidarity with the immigrant struggle in 
terms of the need for "all individuals regardless of race 
or nationality to be treated with respect and dignity,” 
invoking the legacy the unfinished Civil Rights Move- 
ment. Capitalism continues to turn back the clock on 
the conditions of life and labor for the broad majority of 
African Americans who have always challenged the 
racist character of American capitalism. 

Today’s marchers are taking many cues from the 
Civil Rights Movement, reconnecting with its high 
point, expanding from civil rights to include labor. 
Their demand to be recognized as human beings echoes 
the Memphis sanitation workers that Dr. King came to 
support when he was assassinated in 1968. Doing the 
work ”no one else would do," the sanitation workers 
each had signs declaring "I am a Man." 

The future of the movement hangs on recognizing 
this commonality. Many have been inspired by the 
rapid development of the movement of immigrant 
workers, which has reached a crucial point. Its human- 
ism has asserted itself against the political system that 
reduces human beings to legal entities and is now con- 
fronting the inhuman domination of globalized capital. 
The undocumented immigrant worker today asks, 
"When do I become a full human being?" It is a begin- 
ning that demands the firmest solidarity from all. 
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Immigrant workers took to the streets on May Day 


LOS ANGELES— There were two May Day marches 
here — with about one million taking part in each — 
because of a disagreement by organizers on whether to 
boycott work and schools for one day. The noontime 
march through downtown, a primarily Mexican shop- 
ping area, was attended by overwhelmingly non-immi- 
grant laborers and students who supported the school 
walkout and work boycott. 

The late afternoon march from MacArthur Park— 
primarily a Central American immigrant shopping 
area — through Koreatown and to the more affluent 
Westside, started after the school day was over. Though 
mostly Latina/o, there were more non-Latipa groups 
visible than in the earlier march. 

The workers in both marches wore white and carried 
many U.S. flags, although a few Mexican, Guatemalan, 
and Salvadoran flags were also visible. One group car- 
ried a huge banner with a composite of about 15 flags 
from around the world. 

Many organizations and many individuals partici- 
pated in both marches. At the end of the day, the divi- 
sion of whether or not to boycott work and school 
seemed forgotten because of the size and enthusiasm of 
the marches. The consumer boycott was successful as 
most small shops in downtown, Koreatown, and the 
west side were closed. The Grand Central Market and 
wholesale produce markets downtown were closed. Few 
port workers at Long Beach and Los Angeles showed 
up, and most truck drivers also honored the boycott. 
Most Korean businesses that depend on immigrant 
workers also closed for the day. The freeways were 
unusually empty in this city of cars. 

"Si Se Puede, Si Se Puede!" and "El Pueblo Unidos, 
Hama Sera Vencidao!" were chanted loudly throughout 
the day. 

— Baslto 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— This spring, Memphis has had three 
big rallies for immigrants' rights. The first one was 
stopped by the police before it started for lack of a per- 
mit, but many local youths and adults had been joined 
by. people who came on buses from Nashville, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, even Illinois. 

The most massive rally was on April 10. The local 
daily newspaper said more than 10,000 were crowded 
into the plaza in front of the National Civil Rights 
Museum. Some of the speakers explicitly evoked Dr. 
King’s name and the spirit of the Civil Rights Move- 

Film documents 1916 
Armenian genocide 

The Armenian community and the world at large is 
observing the anniversary of an event which served as 
a milestone on humanity’s road to barbarism in the 
20th century. The 90th anniversary of the attempt of 
the government of Ottoman Turkey to eliminate its 
minority Armenian population in the midst of World 
War I is being marked by new efforts to familiarize the 
, world with the story of the genocide — which may have 
taken as many as one million lives — and the depth of 
its historical significance. 

One important contribution to this effort was 
, an hour-long documentary produced by film- 
maker Andrew Goldberg and broadcast by PBS 
in April. Goldberg’s film 'The Armenian Geno- 
cide" describes the increasingly tenuous position 
of the Christian Armenian minority within the 
Muslim Ottoman empire as it dramatically 
decreased in size due to successful rebellions of 
the Balkan nations. The Armenians, who had 
long militated for their rights within the empire, 
were perceived as a serious and growing threat 
by the Turkish nationalists in control of the gov- 
ernment. 

r When the Turkish government decided to partici- 
pate in World War I in alliance with Germany, the 
extreme nationalists feared that the Armenians in 
Turkey would sympathize with Turkey’s foe Russia. As 
a result, a systematic campaign to destroy the Armeni- 
ans was launched in 1915 and lasted for several years. 
It was carried out both by outright massacres and by 
uprooting Armenians from their homes and forcibly 
marching them south to Syria, then a part of the 
Ottoman empire, to perish in the desert. 

The film movingly depicts the scope of the 
genocide through photographs, contemporary 
documents, and interviews with scholars from 
several countries, including Turkey. The inclu- 
sion of the Turkish scholars serves to powerfully 
undercut the ongoing efforts of the Turkish gov- 
ernment and some academics to deny that what 
took place was a genocide. 

[ The impact of the film was diminished slightly, how- 

I ever, by the decision of PBS to produce and air imme- 
| diately following the documentary a discussion hosted 
by National Public Radio's Scott Simon. The program 
featured two academics — one American and one Turk- 
ish— who deny that a genocide against the Armenians 
happened. Although not all PBS stations chose to air 
the follow-up program and the genocide deniers were 
ably debated by Armenian-American poet Peter Bal- 
i akian and a Turkish scholar, their position was given a 
large audience that it did not deserve. 

— Kevin Michaels 



ment, which seemed appropriate given the location. 
Our sign in Spanish and English proclaiming that "No 
human is illegal," was enthusiastically received and 
stood out in the 
sea of signs pro- 
claiming that "We 
pray for Ameri- 
ca," and "We are 
all Americans." 

There was a 
perceptible 
hunger for ideas 
when we handed 
out News & Let- 
ters. As we gave 
out copies, some 
around us 

requested more, 
breaking a lan- 
guage and cultur- 
al bamer just to 
see what we were 
all about. 

Some local 
Latino media also 
took on a positive 
role in the weeks 
leading up to the 
demonstrations. 

One radio station 
postponed regu- 
lar programming 
to become a talk 
shop for everyone 
to call in with 
their ideas on the 
new movement, 
such as whether 
or not to make the 
decision to stay 
home from work 
on May 1 . The day 
of the demonstra- 
tions, people were calling in to announce spaces in their 
trucks or cars leaving from certain areas, so that any- 
one who didn’t have a vehicle could attend. This self- 
organization of transportation from below resembled 
some aspects of the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 

On May 1 there was a large vigil at Nuevas Direc- 
ciones church, with several hundred present. The var- 
ied content of speakers’ messages reflected the contra- 
dictions within the new movement’s leadership. The 
"official" message from all of the community groups 
and churches was that everyone should go to work, and 
for the children to stay in school on May Day, interna- 
tional workers day. One speaker’s explicit encourage- 
ment to "work hard to earn the respect of Americans" 
sounded to me like Booker T. Washington’s ghost was 
present. The whole crowd didn’t necessarily share 
these views, as some had stayed home from work in 
protest, and some speakers demanded rights that they 

Genocide in Darfur 


are due as workers and human beings regardless of 
nationality. 

Some African Americans were scattered in the 
crowd, which is important 
here in the South, espe- 
cially since some are try- 
ing to divide them from 
the immigrants. There was 
also a group of immigrants 
from Mauritania who 
made no separation 
between their struggle in 
Africa and the Latino 
struggle. This spirit of uni- 
versality and human soli- 
darity can become the 
touchstone for the growing 
movement if it is not chan- 
neled into mere status-quo 
"respectability" by its lead- 
ers. 

— Participants 


LOS ANGELES— For two 

weeks following the huge 
demonstration on March 
25, students from various 
high schools walked out of 
their classes, forming ral- 
lies downtown in front of 
City Hall. This process cul- 
minated in a march of over 
a thousand, initiated by 
high school and junior 
high school students, on 
April 8. 

They had taken public 
transportation or gotten 
rides, from various areas 
in Los Angeles county, 
most without their par- 
ents, and expressed seriousness about the problems of 
immigrants. 

Some were children of immigrants from Ecuador, 
Mexico, Argentina, El Salvador, the Philippines and 
India. Some were supportive friends from non-immi- 
grant families. These youth, who were mostly junior 
high students, said they were concerned with the dif- 
ferent ways the U.S. government has been taking con- 
trol of peoples' lives. One commented on how embar- 
rassing it was for him to see recent TV interviews with 
students who were clearly uninformed. 

This event had no dress-code, and styles represented 
included hip-hop, Anarchist/rocker, Mexican indige- 
nous, and various other genres and individual varia- 
tions. One teenager told me, "White T-shirts are OK to 
show unity and to represent amnesty, but we should 
also show our variety." 

One slogan was "Migrant, Not Immigrant!" This was 
explained as differentiating between the human ten- 
dency to migrate from place to place according to need 
and desire, and the image of an unwanted individual 
crossing a national border. 


Angry Darfur refugees voted May 8 with their feet to 
reject a peace agreement recently orchestrated by U.S., 
United Nations, and other diplomats. In the large 
Kalma refugee camp, thousands greeted UN diplomat 
Jan Egeland, holding up signs like "No, no rapes and 
genocide," and others calling for UN intervention. 
Instead, they heard platitudes about the peace agree- 
ment, which had been signed by only one of the Darfur 
rebel leaders, and according to which the Sudanese 
government again promised to halt the genocidal vio- 
lence that has resulted in 200,000 deaths, thousands of 
rapes, and the displacement of millions. After hearing 
Egeland, the crowd clashed with the diplomats. Along 
with the international press, they had to beat a swift 
retreat out of Kalma. 

The peace agreement has changed nothing on the 
ground. To take one example, on May II, three days 
after it was signed, the pro-government janjaweed mili- 
tia attacked 50 unarmed members of the Fur ethnic 
group, a non-Arab group that has been a prime target 
of the genocide. The janjaweed killed one man, raped 
15 women, and stole all their food and livestock. "You 
are slaves, we will finish you," the janjaweed reported- 
ly shouted. 

The Bush adminstration purports to support strong 
action on Darfur, but at the same time retains close 
links to the Sudanese government, which has suppos- 
edly shared key information on A1 Qaeda, which once 
maintained its headquarters there. The European 
Union has done even less. The African Union has sent 
a small contingent of troops, which has made some 
efforts to protect the refugees, this in the absence of 
credible international pressure on Sudan. -For their 
part, radical Islamists — from the Iranian regime to A1 
Qaeda— have sought to portray the genocidal Sudanese 
government as a victim of Western imperialism, calling 
Sudan the next Iraq. 

In recent weeks, however, international pressure has 
begun to build for a United Nations intervention to roll 
back the genocide. On April 30, the Save Darfur Coali- 
tion held rallies in 20 U.S. cities, including one that 
drew thousands in Washington, DC. Speakers included 
African, African-American, and Jewish activists. 

—Kevin A. Baity 


— Anna Mailion 

Activists rout racist 
anti-immigrant militia 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Five of us from the Mid-South Peace 
and Justice Center confronted the Minuteman Project, 
a right-wing, pseudo-militia "citizen's vigilance opera- 
tion" on May 8. This group harasses immigrants, orga- 
nizes armed vigilante border patrols, and tries to stir 
up anti-immigrant sentiments everywhere they go. 
Currently, they are staging a caravan across the U.S. to 
Washington, D.C., to confront the Bush administration 
and Congress from the Right, demanding more conser- 
vative leadership to toe the Minuteman line. 

We showed up, unanticipated by them, with signs 
that read "In the struggle for justice there are no bor- 
ders!" and "The only outsiders in Memphis are the Min- 
utemen." For once, the cops walked right by us and 
went to the leader of the Minuteman Project and told 
them that they needed to leave, because they didn't 
have a permit. If we hadn't brought attention to these 
reactionary nationalists, they would have said their 
piece to the media — uncontested — and moved on. 

Now we have notified the broad peace and social jus- 
tice network that lies on the Minuteman Project's 
route, and they're going to meet them with the same 
determination at every stop. We can't allow these anti- 
human elements of society to pretend to speak for all of 
us. 

—Brown Douglas 


Watch for the next 

NEWS & LETTERS 

which will feature Claudia Lucero of 
Durango Unido en Chicago on 
“Immigration, globalization and the 
reserve army of labor.” 
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French labor unrest challenges capital 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weerth 

This spring’s student-worker protests in France con- 
stituted the largest popular mobilization of the Left in 
over two decades, at least in the industrially developed 
world. Not since the beginnings of the Reagan-Thatch- 
er era in the early 1980s, when millions came out in 
Britain, the U.S., and Germany to oppose their mili- 
taristic and anti-labor offensives, have we seen such 
numbers hitting the street. While the 2006 events were 
confined to a single country, France, the issues were 
connected to the wider anti-globalization movement. 

The French protests began earlier this year, when 
the rightist Chirac- Villepin government made a two- 
fold response to last fall's ghetto revolts by Arab and 
African minority youth. First, the government pro- 
posed a series of racist anti-immigrant laws. Second, 
they voted to remove legal protections for workers 
under 26 years old, claiming that such "flexibility” 
would put a dent in youth unemployment, which 
stands at 20% overall and 40% for ghetto youth. 

The anti-immigrant proposal has met with some 
determined protests, the latest a march by 20,000 in 
Paris, May 13. These relatively modest demonstrations 
have been organized by United Against a Disposable 
Immigration, a new organization comprised of leftist 
and immigrant rights groups. 

It was the second proposal, for a First Employment 
Contract (CPE) that would have allowed employers to 

Crises pervade Mexico 

The July 2, 2006 Mexican presidential election is 
taking place in a climate of an ongoing social crisis that 
is wreaking havoc on the lives of working people. Six 
years of a disastrous Fox administration is coming to 
an end amidst frequent worker revolts, increasingly 
more brutal repression of those revolts, and deteriorat- 
ing conditions for indigenous peoples and campesinos, 
despite the prior gains of the Zapatista uprising. 

Two miners were killed and 41 injured April 20, 
when 800 police attacked about 500 workers who had 
been occupying the Sicartsa mine in Lazaro Cardenas, 
Michoacan since April 2. The occupation was part of a 
strike of 3,000 miners, organized partly to prevent Fox 
from replacing the head of their union with someone 
more to his liking (Elias Morales), and partly to show 
their current leaders that their 30-year struggle for a 
truly independent union is ongoing. 

Despite the fact that the brutality of the police led 
the Mexican Senate to condemn the action, 3,000 police 
cracked down on another movement in the town of San 
Salvador Atenco, in the state of Mexico, May 4, result- 
ing in the death of a youth and more than 200 jailed. 

This town has been at the forefront of the effort for 
the past five years to stop Fox's Plan Puebla-Panama, 
which would make all of Southern Mexico and Central 
America one miserable inter-connected string of 
maquiladora factories. So far that plan has been a fail- 
ure, thanks to the residents of San Salvador Atenco, 
who have successfully fought against the construction 
of a $2 billion airport that would displace more than 
4,000 families from ejido (communal) land. 

The PRD candidate for president, Andres Manuel 
Lopez Obrador (aka AMLO), has been making a weak 
effort to maintain his populist image. To the workers 
he says he will not continue the practice of appointing 
union leaders. To the campesinos he says the solution 
to conflict is dialogue rather than police repression. 
But he refrains from actually embracing these move- 
ments, as he once did as governor of Tabasco. 

Into the election fray has marched "The Other Cam- 
paign," up from Chiapas, passing through the entire 
country in its effort to "unite” all of the struggling 
social movements, and through them to "unite all of the 
Left." The tour has been successful in expressing soli- 


fire young workers on short notice, that touched off a 
mass mobilization of students and workers. On March 
7, over 800,000 demonstrated against the CPE — stu- 
dents, workers, and leftist groups. The next mass 
demonstration, *March 18, grew to a million. Then, on 
March 28, came the largest demonstration in decades, 
as around two million people hit the streets, even more 
than in the mass labor demonstrations of 1995. 

With public opinion solidly behind them, students 
had by then also occupied 1,200 high schools (out of 
4,300 in the country) and 69 universities (out of 84). 
Karl Stoeckel of the National Union of High School 
Students declared: "The high school students are 
becoming aware that they can win." 

Jean-Claude Mailly of Workers' Force stated: "The 
unions haven't been this united in 20 years." These 
workers were evidently part of the 64% of the French 
population who, in a recent international survey, 
rejected the proposition that "a free enterprise system 
and a free market economy” is the best economic 
model. Such anti-capitalist sentiment is stronger in 
France than in any other industrialized country. 

To the French dominant classes, these are mistaken 
views, in need of correction. For example, Interior 
(Police) Minister Nicolas Sarkozy, a likely presidential 
candidate in 2007, is both a notorious racist — he called 
the anti-police rebels who burned cars last fall "scum" 
— and a proponent of "free market" economics. 


as election approaches 



Police brutally invaded San Salvador Atenco, May 4. 


darity with the many ongoing struggles in Mexico, but 
Marcos, unarmed and re-named subdelegado Zero, is 
leading the Campaign's effort to chastise all the presi- 
dential contenders, insisting that there is really "no 
difference" between any of them. 

He says this despite his admission that AMLO is an 
"honest" politician who made genuine improvements 
in the lives of ordinary folk as mayor of Mexico City, 
one who represents an effort to administer the crisis in 
the manner of Lula of Brazil, while PAN candidate 
Felipe Calderon represents nothing but further state 
repression of all social movements, the "mano dura." 

In an interview with La Jornada (05/10/06), Marcos 
states: "The administrator can be whomever, the busi- 
ness is the same: Mexico, Inc." To the nonviability of 
bourgeois politics he offers "The Other Campaign" as 
the "only really leftist national movement.. .the only 
possibility that the needed change be nonviolent." 

In a talk to workers in Mexico City the day before 
May Day, Marcos/Zero spoke of the need to "destroy the 
capitalists and deprive them of their ownership of the 
means of production," but said nothing of what would 
replace the decayed system. 


If elected, Sarkozy would rule with a strong hand, 
creating more "flexibility" for capital by doing away 
with hard-won gains by labor. He would try to gain 
support for this by continuing his racist demagoguery 
on crime and immigration, taking advantage of the fact 
that a third of the French people have described them- 
selves in recent polls as "somewhat" or "very racist." 

The labor gains being challenged by capital and its 
representatives include a legal right to strike, for 
which a worker can lose a day's pay, but not be fired. 
There are also restrictions on layoffs for economic rea- 
sons. However, Sarkozy is only the brutal face of a larg- 
er consensus among the political elite, here including 
the Socialist Party leadership as well. This elite con- 
sensus holds that the French economy needs to be 
"reformed" in a neo-liberal direction. This forms the 
larger context of the spring 2006 protests. 

After another large mobilization on April 4, again 
over a million strong, President Jacques Chirac capitu- 
lated, agreeing to withdraw the CPE. This came after 
this last mobilization drew large numbers of strikers in 
the government, telecommunications, media, banking, 
automobile, and energy sectors, but also after students 
began to blockade key economic institutions, like rail- 
roads and food distribution. 

On April 24, in one last action, radical students 
briefly re-occupied the Sorbonne, seeking to link 'the 
anti-CPE protests to those over the racist immigration 
laws that will soon be voted on. Unfortunately, this 
occupation did not garner enough student support and 
was quickly broken up by police. 

The failure of the April 24 action also points to a big 
contradiction: the inability of the student-labor Left to 
forge strong links with the most oppressed sector of 
French society, the immigrants and their descendants, 
who now form an impoverished ethnic minority in the 
suburban ghettos of Paris and elsewhere. And, as the 
corporate media have repeatedly noted, the spring 
2006 protests were not marked, as in 1968, by an effer- 
vescence of openly revolutionary sentiment. 

Nepal revolt 

In April, Nepal experienced a mass revolutionary 
upheaval that has restored parliamentary democracy 
after more than a year of absolutist rule by King Gya- 
nendra. The protests maintained themselves for three 
weeks, despite pervasive police violence, which result- 
ed in the murder of 19 freedom fighters. By the end of 
April, the daily demonstrations, even in the face of cur- 
fews and "shoot to kill" orders, were beginning to draw 
100,000 people in the capital, Katmandu. 

The protests were called by parliamentary political 
parties (from Gandhians to Communists), by students, 
and by the Maoist guerrilla movement. Last fall, the 
Maoists signed an agreement with the parliamentary 
parties, calling for a republic. 

The real strength of this movement came from 
below, however. As the Nepali Times wrote in early 
April: "This is a surprising uprising: even without the 
parties, neighborhoods have got together to set up road 
blockades, stoning police and pouring into the streets 
to defy curfews. Each day that passes, the pro-democ- 
racy chariot is picking up momentum." 

By the end of April, as the king was forced to restore 
parliament, the parliamentary opposition began to 
assume power. While parliament has reached a truce 
with the Maoists, it is unclear if the royalist army will 
follow its orders. Elections for a constituent assembly 
that could form a republic are also in the works. 

But the mass movement of April has definitely cre- 
ated a new political and social dynamic. This is a coun- 
try wracked by poverty, landlordism, caste and class 
oppression, and the subjugation of women. It is unclear 
if a merely political change will be accepted. 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ===== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt frqm below Could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title; The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
■ that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who striiggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
rulihg bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Don’t allow boss 
choice of weapons 

by Htun Lin 

This year, the HMO where I work is launching a new 
computer system. All our transactions will be conduct- 
ed via the world wide web. Management has bragged 
that all patients’ medical records will be online in one 
big database. We clerical workers know that their main 
concern is putting all patients' financial records online. 

Our prime directive for the last few years has been 
to raise "revenue recovery" (co-payment collection) 
rates. One of my nurse friends, who retired this year, 
warned us of this before she left: "If you think all this 
computerization is to make your life easier and 
improve care, you’re in for a rude surprise. Their real 
purpose is to track every penny." 

OFFSHORE OUTSOURCING 

The other day, I got an unusual call. A young man 
with a thick accent said, very politely, that he wanted 
me to discharge a patient. He told me he was calling 
from India, from an "I.T. department" working under 
contract with my employer. In the past, all discharge 
calls came directly from local hospitals to our office. 

This shocking call was a rude awakening that many 
of our jobs are now threatened. Up to now we thought 
we were immune from the kind of off-shoring that dev- 
astated workers in manufacturing. 

We don’t know if or when the union signed an agree- 
ment to allow the company to subcontract some of our 
work out to India. I blame the union. This is the final 
result of the "Labor-Management Partnership" insti- 
tuted about ten years ago. 

I blame the kind of mindset which has deeply infect- 
ed organized labor as well as the corporate world. It’s 

Continued on page 3 
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Limitations of politics 

by John Alan 

In light of renewal of the Voting Rights Act pending 
in Congress and the upcoming mid-term elections in the 
U.S., we reprint John Alan's Nov. 1981 column, "Attack 
on Voting Rights Bill. " — Editor. 

The House of Representatives has voted to extend 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act, but the Act is still under 
challenge from the reactionary U.S. Senate, especially 
from Strom Thurmond, the racist head of the Sentate 
Judiciary Committee... 

The [Congressional] Black Caucus may have 
been active [for the act], but protest and demon- 
strations across the Black South certainly had 
their impact as well, and may need to be intensi- 
fied to. achieve passage in the Senate. 

The attack on the Voting Rights Act is not an isolat- 
ed event. It is Blacks who face the cutting edge of a real 
depression and the invading racism of Reagan’s admin- 
istration... 

It is a policy to weaken the enforcement of every civil 
rights act that directly pertains to Blacks, women, His- 
panics, and other minorities. There is nothing new 
about this political method of bourgeois rule which cur- 
tails civil rights in actuality, while at the same time 
endowing these rights with constitutional and legisla- 
tive "legitimacy. 1 " 

The Voting Rights Act had been effectively "amend- 
ed in practice" long before it came up for extension by 
Congress. In Mobile, Ala. a system of voting-at-large 
has successfully prevented Blacks from being elected to 
the powerful three-person Commission that runs the 
city in the interest of white-owned businesses. The U.S. 
Supreme Court has given objective sanction to voting- 
at-large by ruling last year, in the Wiley L. Bolden vs. 

Continued on page 10 


Theoretic preparation for 
uprooting capitalism 


I. The crisis in 
Iraq and the 
two worlds 
in each 
country 

N othing more fully reveals the 
dehumanized nature of the 
Iraq War and of the Bush 
administration as a whole than 
the cold-blooded massacre by U.S, 

Marines of 24 unarmed Iraqi civil- 
ians in Haditha last November, 
which only recently became wide- 
ly known in the U.S. despite hav- GROWING RESIS 
ing been reported tu the govern- Qnd oecUa|ion of 
ment months ago. The atrocities 
in Haditha and elsewhere and the 
effort to cover them up have come to symbolize the 
true cost of the U.S. drive for single world domination. 

The massacre was first reported by an Iraqi jour- 
nalism student on the day it occurred and was docu- 
mented shortly afterward by the Hammurabi Human 
Rights group. Yet the Marine Corps and Bush admin- 
istration ignored their reports. It was not until Time 
picked up the story months later that the U.S. began 
to look into the incident. 

Just as the Abu Ghraib scandal forced the U.S. 
media to begin to confront the real cost of Bush’s "war 
against terrorism," the reports of the Haditha mas- 
, . sacre have lifted a veil on 



Our "Draft for Marxist opposition to these hor- 
Humanist Perspectives" is rors by many U.S. ser- 
here to promote the widest vicemen and women, 
discussion on the political, some of whom have 
philosophic and organiza* deserted and gone into 
tional challenges facing ex ^ e rather than to fol- 
Marxist-Humanists. We lo ™ th * m «£derous 

invite you to join in the orders 0 “ h D e,r offi ? ers - 
process of developing our who serve d as a U.s! 
perspectives tor me com- sniper in Falluja, where 
ing year, as pari of the the killing of hundreds of 

effort to work out a unity Iraqi civilians set the 
between philosophy and tone for much of the war, 
organization. stated: “The order to 

annihilate Fallujah came 
from the very top, and none of them are doing the 
duck walk." Iraq combat veteran Tina Garnanez stat- 
ed: "I not only had to fear attacks from the Iraqis dur- 
ing the war, but sexual assault by my own fellow sol- 
diers at night."(l) 

These voices of opposition show that the Haditha 
massacre looms as far more than the My Lai of the 
Iraq war. It underlines the urgency of creating a new 
world on human foundations. 

The U.S. occupation of Iraq has brought neither 
democracy nor stability to the Middle East, nor has it 
quelled the forces of fundamentalist terrorism. Iraq is 
riven by sectarian conflict between Sunni and Shi’a 
militias, which the formation of a new Iraqi govern- 
ment seems powerless to resolve. Deadly attacks con- 
tinue to be launched by reactionary fundamentalists, 
who have killed more Iraqis — including independent 
union trade unionists, feminists, and students who 
aspire for a multiethnic, secular Iraq — than U.S. 
troops. Violence against women is escalating. Iraqi 
journalist Shatta Kareem states, "Men have been 
given a voice. But women will not get their part in 
building this country."(2) 

Nevertheless, neither the U.S. occupation nor the 
terrorist attacks have put a stop to independent 
workers’ and students’ struggles, nor to the ongoing 
development of a feminist movement opposed to 
imperialism and fundamentalism. 

The Organization of Women’s Freedom in Iraq stat- 
ed: "We have witnessed the occupation implanting 
seeds for sectarian war in Iraq and empowering polit- 
ical Islam inside and outside the government in dis- 
regard of their discrimination against freedoms.... The 
Haditha massacre is daily occurring in all Iraqi cities 


GROWING RESISTANCE WITHIN THE U.S.: Veterans protest Bush's war 
and occuation of Iraq, in New York City, April 29. . 

by the occupation or as a result of it. We call out to all 
to symbolize the women and libertarians to join our campaign ‘Women 
world domination. against Occupation’ which will be part of a mass anti- 
1 by an Iraqi jour- occupation movement working towards the freedom 
■ed and was docu- of Iraq." 

immurabi Human The Bush administration clearly faces a quagmire, 
and Bush admin- j n that it feels it cannot withdraw from Iraq for fear 
as not until Time 0 f seeing the country tear itself apart, yet it cannot 
lat the U.S. began remain in Iraq over the long-term given the drain 
that the occupation is having on troop morale and on 
al forced the U.S. the U.S. economy. 

:ost of Bush’s "war All this is complicated by the U.S.’s standoff with 
the Haditha mas- Iran. Bush’s effort to get the UN to impose sanctions 
ave lifted a veil on against it has only strengthened the hand of its reac- 
ion to these hor- tionary President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, who 
r many U.S. ser- knows that U.S. options are limited at a moment 

n and women, when oil is $70 a barrel. Faced with resistance to tak- 

of whom have ing military action from Russia, China and the Euro- 

d and gone into pean allies, Bush has been forced to offer direct talks 

ither than to fol- to Iran so long as it gives up its uranium enrichment 

the murderous program; — something that it appears unwilling to do. 

of their officers. It isn’t that Bush wouldn’t like to attack Iran to 

ett Reppenhagen, detract attention from his troubles. Yet because the 

jrved as a U.S. U.S. military is stretched so thin and it is getting less 

in Falluja, where support from its allies, it doesn’t have a lot of unilat- 

ing of hundreds of eral options anymore. 

livilians set the This situation was exacerbated by Vice President 

r much of the war, Cheney’s attack on Russian President Putin this 

"The order to spring for disregarding "democracy and human 

ate Fallujah came rights" — after which he traveled to Kazakhstan and 

em are doing the embraced its autocratic leader^ Nursultan 

na Garnanez stat- Nazarbayev, whose rule is even less democratic than 

am the Iraqis dur- Putin’s. The Russian government responded by say- 

ny own fellow sol- ing that we may be in for a new Cold War. . - 

It is hard to imagine why the administration chose 
that the Haditha that moment to go after Russia when it needed its 
the My Lai of the vo te in the UN Security Council to impose sanctions 
of creating a new on i ran — unless its priority at the moment is not so 

much stopping Iran’s nuclear program as seeming 
5 brought neither control over Central Asian oil, Kazakhstan has huge 

le East, nor has it untapped oil reserves. Russia wants Kazakhstan to 

; terrorism. Iraq is build a pipeline through Russia, while the Bush 

i Sunni and Shi’a administration wants it to ship its oil west through 

new Iraqi govern- Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Turkey. China meanwhile is 

eadly attacks con- trying to get it to build a pipeline east towards its bor- 

' fundamentalists^ ders in order to help meet its soaring energy needs, 

ding independent Although those who argue that the U.S. invaded 
ind students who i ra q simply to obtain its oil vastly oversimplify mat- 

Iraq — than U.S. ters, the U.S. is engaged in a fierce competition to 

escalating. Iraqi secure control of oil in various parts of the world — ; 

"Men have been just as are China and Russia. It is an expression of 

get their part in the U.S. drive for single world domination — some- 

thing that is bound to continue in some form regard- 
-cupation nor the less of the outcome of the Iraq war, since the drive for 

3 to independent single world domination is rooted in the very struc- 

°r to the ongoing • ture of today’s globalized capitalist system, 
ment opposed to As we noted at the start of the Iraq war, the fact 
that the U.S. is driven by a quest for world domina- 
edom in Iraq stat- tion does not mean it has achieved it. Global power 

jation implanting j s one thing; global dominance is another. The dif- 

empowering polit- ference lies in the existence of state powers that have 

ovemment in dis- competing interests with the U.S. and which try to 

st freedoms.... The stand in its way at various moments. 


Continued on page 5 
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Marx's 1844 Essays: ground for feminist theory 


by Anne Jaclard 

This year is the 35th anniversary of Women’s Liber- 
ation-News and Letters Committee (WL-N&LC), 
founded when the "second wave” of feminism swept the 
U.S. We began in a period of mass liberatory move- 
ments: the Black "Freedom Now" movement inspired 
student rebellions, and both gave birth to the women’s 
liberation movement. Revolution and a new society 
seemed within grasp. Marx’s humanist dimension was 
also being discussed at that time, after years of so- 
called Marxism’s domination by Stalinist anti-human- 
ism. His early "humanist" essays, the 1844 Economic- 
Philosophic Manuscripts (first published in English by 
Raya Dunayevskaya), condemned the degradation of 
women under capitalism and under what he called 
"vulgar communism," a form of society that sounded a 
lot like the Soviet Union. This discussion attracted us 
young women in WL-N&LC and many other feminists 
to these essays. Inasmuch as neither we nor other 
socialist feminists fully worked out their implications, 
however, I propose we return to them now. 

OVERCOMING ALIENATED LABOR 

Fundamental concepts that Marx developed 
throughout his life appear in 1844, which Dunayev- 
skaya later termed the "philosophic moment" out of 
which his whole philosophy of revolution was bom. We 
see his concept of alienated labor, his view of the man- 
woman relationship as the measure of whether a soci- 
ety permits real freedom for anyone, and his theory of 
the possibility of a double negation of both capital and 
"vulgar communism" that would result in entirely new 
human development. 

From the first paragraph of the essay, "Private Prop- 
erty and Communism," Marx lets us know that the 
nature of modem society does not turn on whether 
there exists private property for the few and none for 
the many. Rather, the inner, active opposition in society 
is between capital and labor. Marx calls this opposition 
"the developed movement" of private property, "devel- 
oped to the point of contradiction and, therefore, is the 
active form driving toward resolution." The contradic- 
tion threatens capitalism, as workers struggle to over- 
come alienated labor and to become whole human 
beings. Thus although Marx’s concepts here are gener- 
al, he is clear that the overthrow of the capital relation 
is key to social revolution. 

KEY MAN-WOMAN RELATION 

Then in the third paragraph, Marx begins a discus- 
sion of women. He equates the exclusive ownership of 
women as private property, via marriage, with the com- 
munal ownership of women under "vulgar commu- 
nism,” a society that purports to have replaced capital- 
ism but has not established socialism. He calls prosti- 
tution the "particular expression of the universal pros- 
titution of the worker." 

And two paragraphs later, Marx identifies the rela- 
tionship between men and women as the measure of 
whether a society has achieved any free and human 
relations: "The direct, natural, necessary relationship 
of person to person is the relationship of man to 
woman." The man-woman relationship shows "to what 
degree people, as a species, .have become human and 
have recognized themselves as such." It exposes the lie 
of "vulgar communism," which is not the opposite of 

Haitian women speak 

NEW YORK — Two Haitian community activists spoke 
here July 17 about that nation’s ongoing political 
struggles and resistance "through women’s eyes." 
Ginette Apollon began by identifying herself as a mili- 
tant feminist, unionist and nurse. President of the 
Commission of Women Workers of a major union, one of 
the largest labor federations in Haiti, and also of a 
community organization that organizes working-class 
women around issues of women's rights, education, 
HIV- AIDS prevention and treatment, and economic 
empowerment, she also works with young homeless 
prostitutes. 

The other speaker, Rea Dol, coordinates a federation 
of women's organizations that focus on similar issues. 
A member of the community organization SOPUDEP, 
which opened 37 centers for older women and teaches 
literacy to street vendors and others, she co-founded 
and directs their school that serves poor children. 

Both women discussed the current repression 
against activists and backers of deposed President 
Bertrand Aristide. Apollon and her husband were 
arrested following the U.S.-backed coup two years ago; 
she was so mistreated by the police that she required 
hospitalization. Many women died struggling against 
the coup, and the repression continues. Countless girls 
and women are victimized because they or their fami- 
lies are involved with pro-democracy organizations, 
peasant unions or local women's groups. 

Now UN troops are there "keeping order," but the 
soldiers are involved in many crimes and in stirring up 
conflict in poor neighborhoods. In Cite Soled, the 
largest slum in the capital, soldiers sit in the market at 
night, grab women and rape them. 

Apollon and Dol demanded Aristide’s return, as did 
a demonstration of 400,000 people on July 10. They 
seek international support for Haiti’s demand that 
France pay back the money it extorted for a century 
after Haiti won its independence. Apollon said, "We 
need a total revolution for justice and liberation." 


capitalism, but is likewise focused on property forms. 

The essay then identifies the real opposite to §gpi- 
talism: our appropriation (recreation) of ourselves, our 
own self-development. 

"Communism, as the positive abolition of private 
property, which is human self-alienation, and there- 
fore, as the actual appropriation of human essence by 
people and for people, is the return of people to them- 
selves as social, i.e., human people, complete, conscious 
and matured within by the entire wealth of develop- 
ment to date.... It is the true solution of the strife 
between people and nature, and between person and 
person. It is the true resolution of the conflict between 
existence and essence, between reification and self- 
affirmation, between freedom and necessity, between 
individual and species. It is the solution of the riddle of 
history and it knows itself as this solution. 

"The whole movement of history is, therefore,... the 
realized and recognized process of [human] develop- 
ment." 

Thus Marx exposes the outer, surface manifestations 
of capital-labor and of man-woman relations, both of 
which appear as property relations. He contrasts those 
appearances to essential, inner, active relations 
between human beings. His concept of communism is 
not mere opposition to capitalism, but rather a second 
negation, "positive Humanism beginning from itself." 
The forms of private property and "vulgar commu- 
nism" are historical, transitory, subject to the transfor- 
mative activity of live human beings. 

In 1971, we in WL-N&LC loved these essays, but we 
did not develop the connections between a society’s 
mode of production and women’s liberation. By now, 
feminist theory has gone in other directions, far from 
Marxism. What needs much more theorization is how, 
in 1844, Marx was able to single out woman-man rela- 
tions as key, while at the same time holding alienated 
labor to be central. He did not simply view the two as 
existing side by side, or as contradictory, as so many 
feminist theorists have done. We need to dig further 
into not only the 1844 essays, but, as Dunayevskaya 
urged us, the totality of Marx’s work. 

Save last Mississippi 
abortion clinic ! 



JACKSON, MISS. — On July 15, feminists from the 
Women’s Action Coalition of Memphis traveled here to 
rally in defense of Mississippi's last abortion clinic. 
Operation Save America (OSA, formerly Operation 
Rescue), a fanatical anti-choice organization, is trying 
to make Mississippi the "first abortion-free state." 

Over 350 women and men attended from a dozen 
states from as far as Portland, New York City, and 
Washington, D.C. National and state organizations, 
including NOW, the Feminist Majority Foundation, and 
the ACLU, organized the event with local, grassroots 
groups and individuals. It was moving to see South- 
erners band together to protect their rights against 
such fanatical and institutional opposition. 

The rally at a public park in downtown Jackson, 
began smoothly with speakers and entertainment. But 
it was soon interrupted by about ten OSA protesters 
with posters of enlarged aborted fetuses and signs cov- 
ered in hate speech. We covered the signs with our own 
so attention would not be diverted from the speakers. 
Though loqgl police had agreed to protect the permitted 
rally, they refused to keep OSA from advancing toward 
the stage as OSA attempted to end our rally. 

We saw that the Jackson police were not willing to 
fairly handle the situation when they began pushing 
all of us out of the park because of a supposed bomb 
threat. All 350 of us were forced onto a narrow side- 
walk, not more than 20 feet from the alleged bomb. But 
the police did not move all of the OSA protesters, leav- 
ing the pro-choice activists no alternative but to 
protest them. The police turned the park over to the 
OSA while they investigated a bomb threat that OSA 
obviously oalled in. Enraged at this blatant injustice, 
we continued our rally, marching around Governor 
Haley Barbour’s mansion across from the park, chant- 
ing pro-choice slogans. 

Though we were thrown into disorder, the day still 
left us energized and passionate about protecting our 
human rights. Our message was heard loudly and 
clearly, and our unwillingness to step down in the face 
of such uncompromising hate and injustice stands as a 
message to the government of Mississippi and the U.S.: 
We will not go back! — Anna 

Women’s Action Coalition, Memphis 
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NWSA conference 

• y - .v- 

by Urszula Wislanka 

The National Women's Studies Association held 
their annual ‘conference June 15-18 in Oakland, Cal., 
titled "Locating Women's Studies: formations of power 
and resistance." While there is no way to give a full 
account of three plenaries, over 300 workshops, panels, 
poster sessions 'and other events with several thousand 
participants, the title points to some key features. 

Academic feminism wants to be rooted in today's 
reality and problems, I attended several workshops 
where the presenters focused on uniting what acade- 
mia generally separates: theoretical work from 
activism. In "Shading the ground on which we walk," 
for example, four young Black women graduate stu- 
dents explained how they unite academic pursuits 
with their activism. One of them summed up their 
experiences saying, "We have to keep remembering 
what makes us human." The Conference showed a 
wide recognition that feminism cannot be perceived as 
women against men. In order to have any future, fem- 
inism has to be humanism, addressing liberation for 
both men and women. 

'WAVES CRITIQUED" 

Re-thinking feminism was definitely on the agenda. 

A panel organized by the NWSA President, "New direc- ; 
tions in feminist theory," included Astrid Henry, author 
■of Not My Mother's Sister: Generational Conflict and 
Third-Wave Feminism. She Was especially critical, say- 
ing that Third Wave is over. She contended: We have 
established that there is no Woman that speaks 
for all women. It is now clear that it is not 
enough to criticize the "second wave," and now 
we halve to return to our roots in sociopolitical 
movements that shape both theory and activism. 

We may not need another "wave" of feminism, but 
we do need to continue the movement. Third- wave 
feminism wanted to bring race and class to the front 
and center of feminist discourse, mistakenly believing 
Second -wave had not. •'■■■.. - 

In a workshop, "What happened to socialist feminist 
women's studies programs?" Elizabeth Kennedy, a 
founder of women’s studies at SUNY, Buffalo, objected - 
to characterizing Second-wave as mere liberalism, 
pointing out that race artd class have always been 
important to socialist feminists. 

If acknowledging problems, such as racism in society 
and within the movement— as both waves have done— 
is not enough to come up with a solution, what is? 
Searching for unique identities often treats sex, gen- 
der, race and class as static concepts and is inadequate. 
Challenging Second-wave, Third-wave feminists reject- 
ed all universals, claiming they only subsume diverse 
voices under a unifying concept. Now static formula- 
tions of race and class, sex and gender, are being ques- 
tioned. Young women, tired of de-constructing every- 
thing^ are challenging the post-modernism of the 
Third-wave. Several spoke from the floor saying post- 
modernism is- paralyzing, leaves no principle to guide 
your actions or your participation in the movement. 

NEED FOR MARX 

Ope proposed solution is to focus on intersections or I 
"interdisciplinarity" to break women's studies out of a 
small field (constantly threatened and under attack). 
But to me, the question of the relation between femi- 
nisrp, race and class is not an "intersection. 1 ' The 
dimensions of race and class are not absent from femi- 
nism and don't need to be brought in from outside. The 
way real people experience gender, race and class deep- 
ens pur theory, our understanding of what is human. 

Given the discussion at NWSA of the need to expand 
feminism to humanism, for feminism to engage with 
social movements, and the critique of post-modernism 
and binary thought, it was striking that Marxism was 
not discussed much at NWSA, and the problem of over- 
coming capitalism was only acknowledged in individ- 
ual conversations in the hallways (though a plenary on 
"Empire, Global Political Conflicts and Resistance" dad 
include a condemnation of imperialism). To move 
beyond binaries, which can lose sight of the humanis- 
tic Whole, arid fully engage with what actual women 
and men are doing in freedom movements worldwide, 
means, at the very least, not rejecting Marx outright, 
but rather exploring his philosophy of total liberation. 

For Marxist-Humanism, the essence of the idea of free- 
dom is self-movement that doesn’t stop at any particu- 
lar binary opposition. As Marx put it in his Doctoral 
Thesis, "the practice of philosophy... measures the 
individual existence by the essence, the particular 
reality by the Idea." 



by Mary Jo Grey 


Police arrested 21-year-old Army Specialist Suzanne 
Swift in June, after she went Absent Without Leave 
rather than serve a second tour of duty in Iraq. She 
refused to return and be a part of the war itself, as well 
as face daily belittling, sexual harassment, and threats 
of rape from male officers and fellow soldiers. She faces 
possible coUrt-martial and five years in prison. 

Voters in Liechtenstein have overwhelmingly reject- 
ed a Catholic Church-backed initiative that would 
have banned. abortion, birth control, assisted suicide 
and living wills. Only 20% of the people supported it. 
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Common fight for immigrants, Blacks 


by Georgians Williams 

LOS AMGELES — I have lived in South Central for 40 
years. In my neighborhood there are a lot of Spanish- 
speaking people. In South Central I am known as 
Grandma, not just to African Americans, but to every- 
one. And everyone was welcome in my home. I get very 
emotional when I think about what is happening to the 
Spanish-speaking people, because I grew up in the 1 
South on a plantation. The same way people live in 
Mexico, that is how we were treated in Mississippi. 

I know what it is like to crawl on my knees all day 
long and pick 100 pounds of cotton and get 50 cents. I 
know what it’s like to crawl on my knees all day and 
pick up potatoes and peanuts and pull tomatoes, and 
bell peppers, and cucumbers, and watermelons, and 
cantaloupes and get $3 a day. I know what it is like 
when they lock the school and tell your parents that you 
can’t go to school till all the work on the farm is done. 

SLAVE SHIPS 

I used to hear my grandmamma talk about the slave 
ships. I remember how she talked about the plantation 
owner making them eat with the pigs. He would feed 
the pigs in a trough and feed us the same way, putting 
our food in the trough. They had to fight the hogs to eat. 

By the help of God, I did graduate from high school. 
I went to nursing school. I did well and I left 
Mississippi. I moved to California so I could work and 
help my family of 13. So if these people want to work in 
the fields, work in the laundry, keep your babies, clean 
your house, or work in a restaurant, if they don’t have 
a green card or visa, leave them alone and let them 
make an honest dollar. 

People shouldn’t have to suffer in 2006 the way 
we did in the 1950s and 1960s. Treat them as 
human beings. Let them make a life for them- 
selves and make a living. 

As a nurse, for the past 10 years I have been in the 


WORKSHOPfllli 


Continued from page 1 

an ideology that says, "You can’t fight progress." 

This idea was used to suppress workers fight- 
ing automation on the assembly line. Now labor 
bureaucrats tail-end whatever management 
comes up with to cut costs in organizing work as 
[ they see fit — even if that means using technolog- 

ical "progress" to eliminate jobs here, only to 
[ reappear somewhere else at a fraction of the pay, 
with no union rights. 

This kind of "progress" was the key ideological com- 
ponent of the new Change-to-Win coalition, which 
; recently broke away from the AFL-CIO. Andy Stem, 

I president of the SEIU International, leads that coali- 
tion. Stem says you mustn’t fight the employer when- 
ever they try to compete in the international arena, in 
a globalized economy. 

As I was rudely reminded by that call from India, that 
1 strategy includes off-shoring operations to Third World 
. countries, whether by computerization or other means. 
Stem goes even further. Not only mustn’t we fight it, he 
even suggests that we employees must help our employ- 
ers contract out our work. If this isn’t suicidal for the 
labor movement, I don’t know what is. 

Nearly ten years ago, Stem secretly initiated a part- 
r nership (with the blessing of AFL-CIO head Sweeney) 
between management and the union betraying nurses 
. and other health care workers. We were in the middle 
of a wave of strikes and working together with nurses 
for the right to deliver quality health care. 

Management gained Stern’s help to set up 
newly created "call centers" just when the nurses 
were winning that fight. New call center proce- 
dures put clericals in place of nurses to cut cost 
by cutting down on appointments and patient 
access to health care providers. 

Savvy bureaucrats from both management and the 
union bureaucracy have recruited many of us minori- 
ties into the "Labor-Management Partnership." Hun- 
gry workers cannot be blamed for wanting to improve 
their lot in life. That is also why sweatshops in India 
and China are thriving. We don’t need union leaders 
telling us we must cooperate with capital. Stern says 
he wants to "replicate the kind of Labor-Management 
Partnership" initiated at our workplace. 

REBELLIOUS LABOR 

This reminded me of a debate in the 1960s between 
Raya Dunayevskaya and Herbert Marcuse over the 
question of "progress" and "automation." Marcuse 
insisted that labor today "has a highly co-operative 
attitude and... vested interest in the establishment." 
That is certainly true of labor leaders. 

But when officials and intellectuals least 
expect it, new forms of worker revolts surface. 
Dunayevskaya singled out rank-and-file wildcat 
strikes against automation, questioning the very 
nature of their work as they took on the concept 
of progress embraced by both the company and 
the union. 

Workers don’t have the same idea of progress that cap- 
italists have. Workers yearn for change that comes from 
within that overcomes the dominance of capital over our 
labor. Only taking our own ideas seriously can Overcome 
the anti-labor ideas coming from labor bureaucrats. The 
choice of reality is up to us. 


homes of Spanish-speaking families, taking care of Span- 
ish-speaking kids. We are not divided. That is the media 
and the capitalist community that are trying to pit 
African Americans and Spanish-speaking people against 
one another. In South Central we are not divided. 

I don’t even like to use the word "immigrant." It 
reminds me of that word they used to call us in the 
South. People should be treated kind and with human- 
ity. All this bickering about green cards and visas, they 
can just go to hell with it. It is 2006, it’s time for a 
change. 

They are not taking jobs from anyone. When I moved 
to Los Angeles in the 1960s, you could get a Black gar- 
dener. You could find a Black man to patch your roof. 
You don’t see that now. Our men have gotten them- 
selves educated and have moved up. All that stuff 
about taking away jobs is a bunch of crap. 

I say to all the poor people: It is time to unite 
and show this capitalist society that we are one. 
Instead of going way south to spend your money, 
spend your money in your own neighborhood. 
Who said stand by your man? I say stand by your 
community. Stand by the poor. 

CONDEMNED TO DEATH 

I have one patient, a little girl, who has a gastrosto- 
my tube. Medicare no longer pays for it. How am I sup- 
posed to feed that little girl? These are things that are 
going on in our community. Do you think this is going 
on in Beverly Hills? No, because the mom and dad 
there can buy the gastrostomy tube. 

It’s more than just going out there and taking jobs. 
There are a lot of things that need to be changed. On 
May Day I was out there with the immigrant 
marchers, me and my walking cane and my chair. 

I say, keep on protesting. Keep on letting your voice 
be heard. I don’t care what kind of flag you raise, just 
raise it. 


Big Box union busting 



The viciously anti-union stance of Wal-Mart has 
prompted continued protests as in Oklahoma, above, 
as well as agitation tor mandated "living wages" at 
"big box" retailers. 


Exploiting workers to 
rebuild New Orleans 

NEW YORK — Activists from the Louisiana Workers 
Justice Center spoke here in mid-July at meetings on 
"Rebuilding New Orleans: Community Participation, 
Worker Justice, and Solidarity." Colette Tippy of the 
Center described New Orleans workers’ continuing 
dual struggles for jobs with decent pay and safe condi- 
tions and for housing. She spoke at Fordham Law 
School, some of whose students have worked with the 
Center and helped it conduct a survey of 700 workers. 

Ten months after Katrina, Tippy said, lack of 
housing remains a huge barrier to poor and 
working people returning. Only 50% of housing 
has been restored, public housing has been torn 
down, rents have doubled, and reconstruction 
plans exclude rental housing altogether. She 
guessed that 40% of the Black population has not 
returned. 

Those who have come back suffer high unemploy- 
ment, lack of schools as well as housing, and lack of 
health care and other services. Meanwhile, the large 
contractors who were awarded the rebuilding work 
have brought in over 25,000 Latino immigrants to 
work at illegal pay and under illegal conditions. They 
are housed four people to a hotel room, or with 150 
bunks in a hotel ballroom, or even in shells of 
destroyed cars. 

In spite of the institutional racism that divides 
the Black and Latino populations, she said, they 
sometimes find common cause. At a recent 
march by public housing residents through the 
French Quarter to demonstrate poor people’s 
housing needs, both Black and Latino workers 
came out in support. On May 1, 5,000 workers 
rallied in what she termed New Orleans’ largest 
demonstration in a long time. 

Tippy explained that, far from moving slowly as it 
did with aid, the federal government moved immedi- 
ately after Katrina to suspend laws protecting workers 
and local contractors. Several people described the 
super-exploitation of immigrant workers, who cleaned 
up the city without protection from the toxins and 
mold, and without any monitoring by federal agencies. 

"There was no OSHA, no EPA, no Labor Depart- 
ment," said one Center volunteer. "All you see at work- 
places are the immigration authorities rounding peo- 
ple up for deportation, and the police harassing and 
robbing immigrant workers." 

The majority of the immigrants are cheated 
out of some wages, the Center’s study found, and 
they are not covered by workers compensation. 
Few New Orleans industries are unionized. In 
spite or because of these conditions, "there is 
extraordinary organizing going on,” including 
self-organization at shape-ups. 

The Workers Center aims to aid these efforts, as well 
as to provide legal and other assistance. It is part of a 
coalition of groups organizing around the right to 
return, community-based economic development, 
neighborhood planning, green spacing, and levee con- 
struction. Its study, called "Injustice for All," can be 
found at www.advancementproject.org. 
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Tragedy of China’s Cultural Revolution 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This summer marks the 40th anniversary of the 
launching of the "Cultural Revolution" in China — 
one of the most momentous events in Chinese histo- 
ry. In light of ongoing discussions on the significance 
of the Cultural Revolution, we reprint excerpts of 
Dunayevskaya’s "World Significance of China’s Self- 
Created Turmoil," which appeared in N&L, October 
1966. It has been edited for publication. The original 
article is in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , 
6776-6778. 


1 1 ombard the headquarters (of the Communist 
Party locals) and you bombard the handful of 
■^people in power who are taking the capitalistic 
road." So spoke Chairman Mao Zedong’s heir apparent, 
Defense Minister Lin Biao, at a mass rally in Beijing on 
Sept. 15, 1966. The bombast against a self-created 
"enemy" fit in well with the audience, the so-called Red 
Guards who had suddenly sprung up, fully organized, 
from the plotting of the self-same Defense Minister, cho- 
sen by him to administer shock-troop treatment to hith- 
erto orthodox interpreters of "Mao’s Thought" by 
embarking on a three-week rampage of self-perpetuat- 
ing disorders. 

It would have been a tragic enough spectacle had 
these vigilante teenagers, "armed with Mao’s Thought," 
imprinted on millions of leaflets, pamphlets, posters, 
been told that their work was finished now that every 
office, workshop, store, home, railroad coach, bus and 
taxi had the proper size photo of Chairman Mao; now 
that the proper "bourgeois individuals" had been suffi- 
ciently harassed and humiliated, thus easing the road 
for the Party to demote the allegedly dissident Com- 
munist Party officials; and now that the noisy mass 
demonstration around the Soviet Embassy which suc- 
ceeded in renaming the street, "Struggle Against Revi- 
sionism," had extended itself into forcing individual 
Chinese "revisionists" to wear posters reading, "I 
oppose the Chinese revolution." 

Clearly the life span of the Red Guards was not fin- 
ished and the job of eradicating the influence of "the 
West" had to go beyond cutting trousers of passers-by, 
or gaining conformity in haircuts, or ransacking the 
homes of "bourgeois individuals," including the home of 
Madame Sun Yat-sen, where not only "bourgeois" fur- 
niture was carted off, but historic documents were 
destroyed, or in the banning of the sales of "foreign 
books" (except Albanian) as well as the playing of 
"Western music," since Bach, Beethoven and 
Shostakovich were now declared to be "feudal-bour- 
geois-revisionist," not to mention the desecration of 
statues from Pushkin to Confucius. 

Indeed, the Red Guards are being canonized as the 
expression of "a great proletarian cultural revolution 
unprecedented in history." Unprecedented also was the 
timing of their appearance, shortly after the conclusion 
of the meeting of the most powerful ruling body — the 
plenum of the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. Called together for the first time in four 
years, it is supposed to have created a body outside of 
its own existing youth organization, and obviously not 
subject to any governmental body, but only to the will 
of Mao through his "stand-in," Defense Minister Lin. 
Or is it vice-versa? 

Why is this extra-legal organ needed in a land that 
is legally Communist? Why, with the largest land army 
in the world, does its commander-in-chief need yet 
another instrument of teenage supporters? Is an inter- 
vention in the Vietnam war planned?.... 

"In the name of what," asked Pravda, "was it found 
necessary in China to take over the functions of the 
legal organs of the people’s power, to violate the Con- 
stitution, and the elementary principles of law?" After 
describing the "mass outrages" of the "Red Guards," 
the Russian Communist official newspaper further hit 
the nail on the head when it thus questioned the Chi- 
nese euphemism, the great proletarian cultural revolu- 
tion: "Why is the ‘proletarian’ movement.. .going on 
without any participation by the working class?" 

For Russian Communism to be able to answer that 
question, it would have had to admit that its own soci- 
ety, even as the Chinese, is am exploitative one, so that 
the destiny of the proletariat is not, and cannot be, in 
its own hands. Indeed, the nearest parallel to the 1966 
"proletarian cultural revolution" in China is Stalin’s 
1943 revisions in the Marxian theory of value, which 
still dominate both Russia and China. 

Then, as now, the students rebelled against the 
hypocrisy of teaching the Marxian theory of freedom, 
but practicing state-capitalist tyranny. Then, as now, 
the answer of the ruling powers was, first, to stop 
teaching Marxian economics, and then to revise Marx- 
ism itself. Where the Russian Communists revised 
Marxian economics, the Chinese revise Marxian phi- 
losophy, rejecting in toto the Humanism of Marxism. 

The distinguishing feature of the wholesale revision 
of Marxism in the two countries does not, however, 
reside in whether one country centered its perversion 
of Marxism in the economic or in the philosophic field, 
for in the Marxian theory of liberation the two are 
inseparable, but in the fact that, in 1943, Stalin could 
rely on the Party intelligentsia to do the job, whereas 
Mao, in addition to preferring the Army as the perpet- 
uating organ of Communist rule, must create an extra- 


legal instrument to enforce intellectual conformity. 

MAO'S OR UN'S ARMY? 

A veritable deification of Mao seemed to be the princi- 
pal attribute of the CCP plenary statement. The claim is 
made that "Comrade Mao Zedong is the greatest Marx- 
ist-Leninist of our era.. .Mao Zedong’s thought is the 
Marxism-Leninism of the era in which imperialism is 
heading for total collapse and socialism is advancing to 
worldwide victory." Mao’s "brilliant policies" during the 
four-year period between this, the 11th, and the previous, 
the 10th, plenum are attested to, stress being put on his 
a) "call for the whole party to grasp military affairs and 
for eveiybody to be a soldier," and b) "call for the People’s 
Liberation Army at all factories and villages, schools, 
commercial departments, service trades and party and 
government organizations to become great schools of rev- 
olution." 

Yet a careful reading cannot help but note that, simul- 
taneously with this adulation, what is singled out for 
emulation is this: "Comrade Lin Biao’s call on the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army to 
launch a mass movement in 
the army to study Comrade 
Mao Zedong’s Thought has 
set a brilliant example for 
the whole party and the 
whole nation"... 

The discerning reader 
cannot help but wonder 
whether Mao is being dei- 
fied — or mummified. Is Lin 
living in the reflected glory 
of Mao, as the press holds, 
or is Mao being allowed to 
live out his remaining 
years as a deity only 
because he transferred 
total authority to Lin, head 
of the Army? 

Whether, in the turmoil 
in China, we are witness to 
a new form of Bonapartism, or allegedly participating in 
a "school of revolution," the point is that what is imme- 
diately involved is the life of the Vietnamese people... 

Naturally the bourgeois press is delighted with this 
development, as it diverts attention from the pressure 
on them by the anti- Vietnam war fighters. These con- 
tinuous struggles in the 1960s have been hampered by 
the developing Sino-Soviet conflict which has made 
united front action against U.S. imperialism impossible. 
The Communist world had been further shaken up by 
the calamitous defeat in October 1965 of the Indonesian 
Communist Party which had followed a Maoist line.... 

THE ARMY VS. YOUTH 

The Constitution of the People’s Republic of China is 
the only one in the Communist world that lists the 
Army along with the Party as the two instruments of 
power. Naturally this is no accident. Long before Mao 
won state power, as he was escaping Chiang Kai-shek’s 
murderous counter-revolution, Mao developed an orig- 
inal, for Marxists, view of the army — first of a guerril- 
la army, and then just of the army. This is Mao’s one 
original contribution to "Marxism-Leninism," or more 
precisely put, to the perversion of Marxism, since his 
concept was for continuous guerrilla warfare to devel- 
op irrespective of any relationship to a mass movement 
which, to genuine Marxism, would be its only reason 
for being. If now the army should have slipped away 
also from Mao’s control, it would only show that theory 
has a logic of its own, irrespective of a relationship to 
the theoretician. 

Once this army has an objective basis for being — 
state power — nothing can keep it from being the 
expression of the exploitative ruling class and its glob- 
al ambitions. It is not that Mao disagrees with these: he 
is anxious to contend with other great powers for world 
domination. It is, rather, that he does also have a con- 
cept of "the vanguard role of the Party to lead," which 
now, however, has been absorbed in the stress on "poli- 
tics must take command." 

Far from the activities of the "Red Guards" initiating 
"a second revolution," China’s "proletarian cultural 
revolution" is so devoid of any proletarian participa- 
tion, or peasant or student youth for that matter, that 
1) all universities were ordered closed for six months, 
and 2) the Red Guards were ordered "not to go to fac- 
tories, enterprises and government organizations 
below the county level, not to rural people’s com- 
munes." In a word, they must not interfere with pro- 
duction, neither in the factories, nor on the farms. 

No doubt, Mao is hoping to use them against the 
rebellious students in the cities, but success is by no 
means assured. Quite the contrary. For the truth is 
that the foremost voices of revolt against Mao’s rule 
during the Hundred Flowers Campaign were those of 
the youth. And it is they, again, who had brought about 
a very modified version of it in 1961. The fact that Mao 
felt compelled to order the closing of the schools 
bespeaks the restlessness of the Chinese youth. Those 
confident of the rule of their thinking do not go about 
shutting down schools of higher learning. 

State-capitalism calling itself Communism is as anx- 
ious to dull the sense of youth as any ruling class fear- 
ing the daring of youth compelled to live in a world 
they did not make. The Chinese youth will’ yet teach 


Mao the lesson begun by the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters: that you cannot brainwash a people by total- 
itarian rule. 

GLOBAL AMBITION VS 
.PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 

Even a cursory look at the actual, instead of the 
imagined, developments in Mao’s China will show that 
power in the People's Republic does not lie in the hands 
of the people. It isn’t even in the hands of the "van- 
guard," the Communist Party. It took Mao over a 
decade after the conquest of power before he bothered 
to convene a Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Furthermore, all apologists for China as a "land 
of socialism" notwithstanding, that Congress designat- 
ed China as state-capitalist. 

Naturally, Communism held that "State-capitalism 
under control of a state led by the working class is dif- 
ferent in nature from state-capitalism under bourgeois 
rule." But this does not change the fact that even the 
Chinese Communists, as late as September 1956, 

called the country by its 
right name, state-capital- 
ism. 

What happened then to 
change everything very 
nearly overnight? Where it 
took 11 years to convene a 
Congress, why did it take 
less than a year for the 
Politburo to proclaim that 
not only could China 
industrialize faster than 
"the West," but that it was 
outdistancing "socialist" 
Russia by going directly ' 
(sic!) to "communism"? 

This was no "second 
revolution." It was an 
outright counter-revo- 
lution, Unlike the elemen- 
tal outpouring of the mass- 
es against the corrupt Chiang Kai-shek regime, this 
time "the mass line" meant the mass sweat and blood 
that would be needed to take the fantastic "Great Leap 
Forward” — into what they knew not. What shocked 
Mao’s China beyond any rational reaction one short 
month after the Communist Congress was the first 
great proletarian revolution for freedom from Commu- 
nism. It happened in Hungary, and it shook the whole 
Communist world to its foundations. 

Mao’s counter-revolutionary role was not exhaust- 
ed in his urging Khrushchev to rush Russian tanks to 
put down the revolution. No, so afraid was Mao that a 
genuine proletarian revolution might also occur in 
China, that, at first, he tried winning over the Chinese 
intellectuals through a "thaw" called "let a hundred 
flowers bloom" campaign. Then, when the voices of 
protest to his rule could be heard from all layers of the 
population, the youth in particular, he clamped down 
their protest, and ordered, instead, the so-called Great 
Leap Forward, which brought the country to near- 
famine conditions... 

The fact remains that China’s present concept of "a 
new era of world revolution" rests wholly on this being 
led solely and exclusively by Chinese Communism. It 

is no accident that Mao’s maps of China, just as 
Chiang Kai-shek’s, show China not as it is, but as 
it was in the days of great empire when China 
was the center of the universe.... 

The failure to see through Mao’s global ambitions is 
not due to any difficulty in detecting them. On the con- 
trary. They protrude everywhere, even in Chinese 
Communism’s embrace of the "Black Power" slo- 
gan in the U.S. in the vain hope that sufficient 
chaos would result from it as to pave the way for 
China’s leadership of this movement too. 

The trouble with Mao’s apologists is that they share ■ 
his concept of the "backwardness" of the masses, hence 
the need for extra-legal organs to assure allegedly rev- 
olutionary succession. Having no confidence that the 
proletarians could gain freedom by their own mass j 
strength, and holding U.S. imperialism to be very near- 
ly invincible, they prefer to lean on some state 
power. 

It is this which has made them subject to the alche- 
my with which Mao transforms China as a nation into 
a proletarian class, and further expands this magic 
into having China "represent" all exploited minorities. 
And it is this that has blinded them from seeing the 
sinister role China is playing in the Vietnam war, and, 
instead, to present China as "the vanguard of the resis- 
tance to the Pax Americana." As Cuba has learned, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 

Of course, U.S. imperialism is the main escalator of 
the Vietnam war. Of course, this is part of its strategy 
against China itself. Of course, it is out for world dom- 
ination. But the way to undermine this barbarism is 
not by siding with China (or Russia) who have their 
own global aims. 

The Negro Revolution has done more to shake up 
American capitalism than all the thunderous state- 
ments of China and its all-too cautious actions. To 
think otherwise is to play power politics and to block 
the road to freedom. The only way to achieve freedom 
is through the release of the elemental creativity of the 
oppressed masses, Chinese included. 
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One sign of this is that Iranian President Ahmadine- ist forces anc 
jad went to China in June to attend a meeting of the unfurling a 
Shanghai Cooperation Organization, formed in 2001 by points the w 
Russia, China, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan Nowhere is t 
as a possible counterweight to U.S. domination. Iran is U.S. 
now aspiring to become a full member. Defense Secre- 
tary Donald Rumsfeld sharply criticized Russia and || p.. 

China for inviting Ahmadinejad, questioning why they || a IlCl 
would consider having "a terrorist state" join their 
organization. ITIAI 

While we cannot underestimate the strength of U.S. ■■■wi 

power, the past several years have exposed the hollow- 
ness of Bush’s illusion that the U.S. could dominate the m ,» 

world at will. 3%t I f] 

In some cases the barrier to U.S. dominance comes 
from states that are trying to consolidate their power Today we s 
and prestige at U.S. expense, as is the case with Rus- movements n 

sia. In other cases the barrier to U.S.. dominance comes can neither 
from the disintegration of centralized states. administratic 

This disintegration is linked to the nature of today’s desire of the 1 

globalized capitalism. As capital becomes more global- Support for 
ized, governments are forced to compete internationally time low, as 
for invest- 
ment, which 
forces them 
to cut social 
expenditures 
and taxes. In 
many parts 
of the devel- 
oped world 
this "race to 
the bottom" 
has led to 
growing 
social chaos 
and frag- 
mentation. 

In the 
most 
ex treme 
cases it has 

led to the Immigrant rights protests in Chicago, above, and cities 
rise of war- across the U.S., July 1 9. 


women. As we have argued for years, revolutionaries 
must not take sides between reactionary fundamental- 
ist forces and U.S: imperialism. The only way out is 
unfurling a total banner of human liberation that 
points the way to the transcendence of capitalism. 
Nowhere is that more needed than right here in the 
U.S. 


II. Renewal of freedom 
movements? 

A. The U.S. Scene 


rise of war- across fhe U.S., July 1 9. 

lordism. It’s 

seen in Afghanistan, with the resurgence of the Tal- 
iban. It’s seen in Somalia, where a coalition of radical 
Islamist groups has gained control of the country from 
the warlords who have dominated it for 15 years. The 
U.S. supported the warlords because they supposedly 
opposed terrorism. 

And it’s seen in Congo, where four million have died 
from the ravages of war since 1998. Congo, like some 
other countries in the developing world, is less a func- 
tioning national entity than a patchwork of disjointed 
cantons. Far from creating a "new world order," our 
globalized capitalist world includes regions of genoci- 
dal disorder. (3) 

In some places, Islamic fundamentalists are trying 
to fill the void created by such disintegration by impos- 
ing their reactionary agenda upon the populace. 
Whether in Afghanistan or Iraq, Sudan or Somalia, 
their effort begins with an attack on the rights of 


"Her understanding of dialectics as a 
method whereby each 
iP PMi I generation has to 
discover its own 

’ r':Va revolutionary task, her 

H insistence that Marxism 
means humanism in 
the most inclusive 
sense and that social- 
ism means the social 
- ■ 

actualization of indi- 
vidual freedom — these are ideas that 
appear young and fresh against the 
weary and sophistic pessimism that 
dominates much theory in the academy 
today. And more: in contrast to the bor- 
ing pap of commodified culture and 
political sound bites, Raya's interpreta- 
tion makes the logic of Hegel's absolute 
idea a fascinating and compelling 
read." — Susan Buck-Morss, author of 
The Origin of Negative Dialectics 

To order The Power of Negativity, 
see page 3. 


Today we see signs that a renewal of the freedom 
movements may be underway in the U.S. — though we 
can neither underestimate the power of the Bush 
administration to repress them nor overestimate the 
desire of the Democratic Party to aid them. 

Support for the U.S. occupation of Iraq has hit an all- 
time low, as many realize that the war has further 
-S ; ■ destabilized Iraq, moved the U.S. 
toward economic bankruptcy, and pro- 
vided religious fundamentalists in the 
Middle East with a cause around 
which to rally. Dissatisfaction with the 
"growing economy" in the U.S. is 
mounting as it becomes clear that the 
trillions of dollars of new wealth gen- 
erated in the past 10 years is benefit- 
ing only a tiny percentage of the popu- 
| lace. Opposition is rising to Bush’s 
5 attacks on women’s rights and civil 
| rights through his Supreme Court 
5 appointments. 

8 Things look very different from just 
: a year ago, when Bush claimed that 
k his reelection provided him with a 
•§ "mandate" to impose total political and 
S’ ideological control over the U.S. 
g This provides an opening for the 
ve, and cities Left — the question is whether it will 

take advantage of it. 

Nothing in the past year was a more 
defining moment than the outrage 
voiced over the response to Hurricane Katrina. The 
government’s inaction exposed the racism that has 
defined this country from its birth. New Orleans today 
looks little different than after the hurricane, largely 
because of class-based decisions on rebuilding that 
have left 200,000 Black and poor white former resi- 
dents homeless. 

The disastrous conduct of the Iraq war and of hurri- 
cane relief is also producing splits in the ruling class, as 
seen in the controversy over the NSA’s domestic spying 
operations. Bush’s illegal spying on tens of millions can 
hardly be explained by an effort to "protect" us from 
overseas terrorists. It is part of the government’s 
response to growing opposition by youth and war veter- 
ans to the Iraq war, women protesting the destruction 
of abortion rights and continued attacks on birth con- 
trol, gays and lesbians protesting the drive to roll back 
the hard-won gains in civil liberties, and Blacks and 
Latinos raising their voices against the racist character 
of American "civilization." 

The. danger posed by the attack on women and gay 
and lesbian rights has reached an especially critical 
juncture. Gov. Kathleen Blanco of Louisiana, a conser- 
vative Democrat, plans to sign into law a bill that 
would completely outlaw abortion in that state, were 
the U.S. Supreme Court to strike down Roe vs. Wade. 
Several other states are following South Dakota’s ear- 
lier lead in enacting laws criminalizing abortion as 
well as promoting anti-gay referenda. In some states 
like Illinois, however, efforts to promote anti-gay and 
lesbian ordinances have run into firm opposition. 

The most evident sign of the renewal of freedom 
movements in the U.S. is the outbreak of massive 
marches for immigrant rights. At a moment when U.S. 
workers are being subjected to an intense effort to fur- 
ther lower wages and gut benefits — as seen in the drive 
to deprive millions in auto, airlines, and other indus- 
tries of their health benefits and pensions — the new 
struggles of immigrants have the potential to reawak- 
en the U.S. labor movement as a whole. 

A one-day work stoppage by immigrants on May Day 
led agricultural production in Florida and California to 
come to a halt. In the Midwest, all three of the largest 
meatpackers were forced to close, knowing that if they 
did not, their workforces would have walked out any- 
way. In Los Angeles, garment workers closed the huge 
garment center and the wholesale food workers struck 
as well. Independent truckers shut down the ports of 
Los Angeles and Long Beach. Except for dome of the 
meatpackers, none of these groups of workers were in 
unions. By comparison, in all of 2005, labor-union 
strikes involved only 100,000. 

Though the vast bulk of those who marched on May 
Day in Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Oakland, and 
other cities were Latino, the Black dimension also 
made its presence felt. In Oakland a speaker from the 
NAACP expressed solidarity with immigrants by sin- 
gling out the need for "all individuals, regardless of 
race or nationality, to be treated with respect and dig- 
nity." Many of today’s marchers are taking their cue 
from the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s in evok- 


ing the memory of Martin Luther King’s work with the 
Memphis sanitation workers in 1968 and the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott of 1955-56. 

Six months ago no one predicted such an outpouring. 
Yet we must not underestimate the response to it on 
the part of the US. Right. Bush is calling for 6,000 
National Guardsmen to patrol the U.S.-Mexico border 
and for a chain-link fence to be constructed along hun- 
dreds of miles of it. The Senate has voted to make Eng- 
lish the national language of the U.S. And Congress is 
considering restrictive laws that would define millions 
of immigrant workers as felons. All of this is part of an 
ideological battle by the Right to distract attention 
from the Iraq war and Katrina. 

Meanwhile, many of the white militias that disband- 
ed after the Oklahoma City bombing in 1995 are 
reemerging and making attacks on immigrants their 
prime concern, The Southern Poverty Law Center 
reports that the number of racist groups openly oper- 
ating in the U.S. today has grown by 33% since 2000. 

This year’s events show that no one can predict 
which forces will move and in what way. The question 
is, will we be ready when masses of people move in a 
revolutionary direction by projecting a concept of a 
new society that can help give their actions a direction? 

A Challenges to global 
capital, from France to 
Latin America 

To probe into this we need to confront the specific 
political-philosophic challenge facing Marxist-Human- 
ists in light of the freedom struggles in parts of the 
world that are reaching for a revolutionary uprooting 
of society. 

Some of the most important struggles this year, 
occurred in France. Last year’s ghetto revolts against 
police abuse by Arab and African minority youth were 
followed by massive student-worker protests — the 
largest mobilization of the Left in over two decades. In 
response to the government’s effort to enable employ- j 
ers to fire young workers without cause, three mass j 
protests of a million people, plus the occupation of j 
1,200 high schools and 69 universities, forced it to back j 
down. In response to the government’s failure to carry 
through with promises made after last fall’s revolt to 
redress problems of poverty and police abuse, Arab and j 
African youth engaged in new protests in two Paris 
suburbs on May 31. 

'At the other end of the world, China6 is also wit- 
nessing intense social unrest. Over 80,000 protests and 
demonstrations have occurred there in the past year. 
This unrest is also impacting the realm of ideas. As seen 
at an international conference on Rosa Luxemburg in 
China in March, there is a quest on the part of activists 
and thinkers there for an alternative to both the capi- 
talist free market and authoritarian statism.(4) 

No part of the world is seething with unrest more 
than Latin America. The situation in Mexico, which 
held its presidential election on July 2, is especially 
critical. Although Felipe Calderon narrowly defeated 
the left-of-center candidate Andres Manuel Lopez 
Obrador in a stolen election, the campaign brought to 
the surface deep discontent among Mexico’s workers, 
farmers, and the poor with the country’s overall direc- 
tion. 

The most important development in Mexico concerns 
the revival of its labor movement. Mexican workers 
have been outraged over the death of 65 coal miners in 
Coahuila, which has led to a series of wildcat strikes by 
Mexican miners. The Feb. 19 mine disaster at the Pasta 
de Conchos mine occurred shortly after a government 
safety inspection report said that the mine was safe. 
The miners, who earn only $1 an hour after deductions 
for benefits, have filed charges of industrial homicide 
against the company. 

Many protests have also been held against efforts to 
make it virtually impossible for workers to form inde- 
pendent unions, bargain collectively, or strike. Tens of 
thousands of miners, steelworkers, and teachers have 
held strikes against the government’s effort to stifle 
opposition to government-controlled union leaders. In 
May, a teachers’ strike involving 70,000 broke out in 
Oaxaca. Teachers, students and supporters camped out 
in the streets of Oaxaca City in the largest ever mass 
mobilization there. r ‘ 

Many of today’s movements in Mexico — and Latin 
America as a whole — have adopted nonhierarchical 
organizational forms that oppose the old left model of 
"first we seize state power, then we figure out how to 
reorganize social relations." The women’s liberation 
movement helped bring about this focus on decentral- 
ized forms of organization. 

The feminist movement became an important force 
in Latin America in the 1970s and 1980s. From its 
inception women chose to organize themselves in 
decentralized, nonhierarchical collectives and forma- 
tions in direct opposition to the vanguardism and elit- 
ism of most of the Left. Mexican feminists initiated a 
series of gatherings, called encuentros- — open-ended 
spaces for women to develop perspectives for libera- 
tion. This as well as the forms of struggle of the indige- 
nous peoples of Mexico helped inspire the nonhierar- 
chical organizational forms of the Zapatistas and other 

Continued on page 6 
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movements. The feminist movement’s insistence on 
anticipating the forms of new human relations in the 
course of struggles against existing society has deeply 
impacted movements in Latin America as well as else- 
where.(5) 

This remains especially important in Argentina, 
where 193 factories employing 10,000 workers have 
been taken over by workers and run as self-managed 
cooperatives. 

A Marxist-Humanist who recently visited Argentina 
reports: "I visited one of the smaller plants which pro- 
duces books, is run as a cooperative, with everyone get- 
ting the same wage, the only differential being if they 
have a family and thus receive more. This particular 
factory has a relation with a neighborhood assembly 
that brings over meals for the workers every day. And 
they do so voluntarily without any compensation. In 
some re-occupied factories the neighborhood works 
closely with the workers... there are also schools that 
are run cooperatively" as well as many unemployed 
workers’ organizations. The factory cooperatives and 
unemployed organizations are based on nonhierarchi- 
cal forms based on democratic decision-making. 

Yet these groups are not without contradictions. 
Vanguardist parties have sought to control the cooper- 
atives and undermine what they cannot control. And 
some cooperatives have gravitated toward supporting 
Kirchner’s government, since it provides financial aid 
to some of them. Kirchner’s mixture of traditional Per- 
onism with neo-liberal economics has also succeeded in 
co-opting a section of the piqueteros. The autonomist 
assertion of non-hierarchical organizational forms does 
not necessarily prevent many who defend such a posi- 
tion from making use of or even supporting statist 
forms as well. 


of grassroots initiatives. 

One reason for this is that the movements from the- 
ory have failed to offer a comprehensive concept of the 
transcendence of capitalist value production. Many rec- 
ognize the need for free association, workers’ control, 
and self-determination. But the question of how such 
forms can enable masses of people to uproot value pro- 
duction itself has been largely left aside. Politics, like 
nature, abhors a void. When the anti-vanguardist left 
fails to articulate how people can create a liberating 
alternative to capitalism, then other tendencies can be 
expected to rush in to provide false answers instead. 


III. The philosophic- 
organizational 
challenge: what 
happens after? 


A New stage of revolt or 
birth of a new epoch? 


This phe- 
nomenon is 

visible 

throughout 
Latin Ameri- 
ca. Mass 
opposition to 
neo-liberal- 
ism swept 
Evo Morales 
into power 
into Bolivia 
and helps 
explain the 
support for 
Chavez in 
Venezuela. 
Throughout 
the continent 
indigenous 
peoples have 
taken the 
lead in chal- 
1 e n g i n g 
decades of 
paternalist 
policies that 
allowed 
multination- 
als to rob 
their nation- 
al resources. 

This has 
led to 

r e n e w e d 
efforts to 

nationalize 
industry. In 


, 




To see the role we can play in helping to resolve this 
problem, we want to examine the Perspectives Thesis 
of News and Letters Committees of 1977-78, written as 
part of an effort to concretize the contributions of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and, Revolution (1973). 

The Thesis was entitled, "It’s Later, Always Later — 
Except When Spontaneity Upsurges and You Realize It 
is Here and Now, and You Aren’t There 
and Ready." It focused on the difference 
between "totally new, epochal beginnings" 
and "only new stages of revolt," stating: 
"Not all great events which mark new 
stages of revolt are also epochal new 
beginnings, initiating a historic new in 
thought as well as in fact." The East Ger- 
man workers revolt of 1953 marked an 
epochal new beginning as it "not only 
achieved the first revolt from under total- 
itarian Communism, but also raised the 
question of the Humanism of Marxism." 
This led, by 1956, to the birth of a new 
epoch when the Hungarian Revolution 
pried Marx’s Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844 from the archives.(7) 
This new epoch was anticipated by 
the philosophic moment of U.S. Marxist- 
Humanism — the 1953 Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes. It became the basis for Duna- 
yevskaya’s development of U.S. Marxist- 
Humanism, starting with Marxism and 
Freedom (1958). A philosophic moment is 
a very rare creation. It represents a new 
stage of cognition. It doesn’t just come 
c out of the head of an intellectual. It 
u involves an historic leap in the actions of 
$ masses of people. 

5 In the 1960s a new stage of revolt was 
$ reached with the protests against the 
S Vietnam War, the Black revolution in the 
(§ U.S., the women’s liberation movement, 
m and the near-revolution in France 1968. 



£ Yet while 1968 was a dramatic highpoint 

FIGHT FOR THE FUTURE: Young marchers flood the as a near-revolution, it did not initiate a 
streets of Paris to denouce retrogressive economic new epoch in thought. Unlike East Ger- 


industry. i n policies of Chirac. 

Ecuador, the government expropriated Occidental 
Petroleum's oil fields in May. A month earlier, 
Ecuador’s parliament raised taxes on oil companies to 
50% when prices go above levels stipulated in con- 
tracts. The U.S. responded by canceling long-running 
trade talks with Ecuador. Most important of all has 
been Evo Morales’ dramatic nationalization of Bolivia’s 
oil and gas reserves. 

There is often less to these nationalizations of indus- 
try than meets the eye, however. Neither Venezuela 
nor Bolivia has engaged in the outright expropriation 
of foreign capital that characterized Cardenas’s nation- 
alization of the oil industry in Mexico in the 1930s. 
Venezuela requires that foreign oil companies convert 
their contracts into joint ventures with the state and 
has increased royalties and taxes on their operations. 
Bolivia does not promote joint ventures, but it has 
increased the royalties and taxes on the oil companies 
from 50% to 83%. Morales Davila, advisor to Bolivia’s 
state-owned oil company stated, "This nationalization 
process puts capital at the service of the interests of 
the nation instead of expropriating it... we will be very 
tough with the companies, but we will guarantee 
secure contracts." 

While many in Bolivia support these moves, many to 
the left of Morales are also demanding direct workers’ 
control of industry. Some Bolivian leftists worry that a 
"fetish of statism" may consume the mass move- 
ments.^) 

In many places around the world today we are wit- 
nessing a return to traditional approaches that focus 
on nationalized property and the statification of natu- 
ral resources as the solution to the ravages of capital- 
ism — not just on the part of statist vanguardists, but 


writing Philosophy and Revolution, which explored the 
dialectic "in and for itself ' and concretized it through a 
critique of revolutionary alternatives and an analysis 
of objective world realities. 

She wrote in "Not by Practice Alone" (1984): "With 
Philosophy and Revolution we had a new situation. It is 
not alone all the new passions and forces of the 1960s 
with which the book ends but the fact that the philo- 
sophic predominates over the historic, the theory over 
the practice.. .not the movement from practice, but the 
movement from theory — gave the whole question of 
Hegelian dialectics 'in and for itself a totally new mean- 
ing, in the sense that it demanded detailing not only the 
movement from practice but that from theory."(9) 

An epochal new beginning does not arise only from a 
new stage of revolt; it arises from a new stage of revolt 
that is accompanied by a new stage of dialectical cog- 
nition. Not only did the latter not arise in the 1960s, no 
epochal new beginning has arisen since then — despite 
Poland’s Solidarnosc of 1980, the East European 
revolts of 1989 that brought down Communism, the 
Los Angeles rebellion of 1992, and the 1994 Chiapas 
rebellion and 1999 Seattle protests, which initiated a 
new movement against globalized capitalism. 

Our task today is not to apply the philosophic break- 
through contained in Philosophy and Revolution to 
today in an unmediated fashion. We instead need to 
absorb, internalize, and develop the ramifications of its 
central category, "Absolute Negativity as New Begin- 
ning,' 1 in light of the problems of our times. Only then 
will we be prepared for new revolts to come. 

What specific challenge for today flows from Duna- 
yevskaya's "unchaining of the dialectic" with the con- 
cept of 'Absolute Negativity as New Beginning"? In 
1987 she wrote: "The burning question of the day 
remains* What happens the day after [the revolution]? 
Can we continue Marx’s unchaining of the dialectic 
organizationally, with the principles he outlined in his 
Critique of the Gotha ProgramTX 10) 


A China's Cultural Revolu- 


tion , 40 years later 


We can gain illumination on this challenge by taking 
note of the 40th anniversary of China’s Cultural Revo- 
lution. Mao Zedong initiated the Cultural Revolution 
in 1966 as a preventive civil war aimed at bringing 
down leaders of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
who had criticized his disastrous "Great Leap For- 
ward" of 1959-60, in which millions perished. The Cul- 
tural Revolution of 1966-73 led to a decade of chaos 
and near civil war. • 

Conferences on the Cultural Revolution are now 
occurring worldwide. Some leftists are arguing for a 
reappraisal of this disaster, on the grounds that it rep- 
resented China’s last chance to check the growth of a 
"new capitalist class" and avoid the full-scale plunge 
into the world market. 

The foremost exponent of this view is the French 
philosopher Alain Badiou, who writes, "Our debt to the 
Cultural Revolution remains enormous." He calls it 
"this grandiose and courageous" Event that "was the 
only true political creation of the ‘60s and ’70s,' 1 since it 
represented Mao’s effort to encourage the masses to 


Continued on page 7 


Mao's state-capitalism... and its opponents 

Two works by Raya Dunayevskaya 


also on the part of many who oppose them in the name 


many 1953 and Hungary 1956, which 
brought forth a rediscovery of Marx’s 
Humanism — to the extent that it became taken up by 
thinkers ranging from Christian theologians to Exis- 
tentialists, and even to fellow travelers of Commu- 
nism — France 1968 and the other movements of 1968 
did not lead to a deeper conceptual appropriation or 
development of Marx’s Humanism. 

Instead, in May 1968 Jacques Derrida penned his 
famous essay "The Ends of Man," in which he pro- 
claimed the "end" of any liberatory humanism. This 
rejection of Marx’s Humanism, which was by no means 
restricted to those who went on to develop postmod- 
ernism, formed the dominant tendency in radical 
thought for the next several decades. This shift result- 
ed, in part, from the abstract and ahistorical character 
of the existentialist version of humanism articulated 
by thinkers like Jean-Paul Sartre. His philosophy was 
about "subjectivity without a subject" — an abstract 
humanism shorn of the impulses arising from actual 
movements from practice. Such a standpoint could 
hardly win the argument against anti-humanists like 
Levi-Strauss, Althusser, Derrida, and Foucault. 

This didn’t mean that creative mass revolts came to 
an end. "Nevertheless, once the near-revolution in 
Paris in 1968 aborted, it became necessary to draw a 
balance sheet between what was a truly new, epochal 
beginning and what were only new stages of revolt."(8) 

Dunayevskaya concluded from the unfinished 
revolts of the 1960s that the time had come to take 
"revolutionary responsibility for picking up the link" of 
continuity with Marx’s Humanism through a renewed 
engagement with Hegel’s dialectic of absolute nega- 
tivity, which centers not just on the negation of what is 
but on the "negation of the negation"— the projection of 
a positive, liberatory vision of the future. It led to her 


"Some self-styled revolutionaries are ready to 
forgive Mao every crime in the book and leave a few 
blank pages for those he might invent later, on the 
ground that he is the foe of U.S. 
imperialism which is the chief 
enemy of world revolution. They 
are ignorant of fundamental class 
divisions within each country, 
China included, and illogically 
link those opposites, war and rev- 
olution. 1 

— Marxism and Freedom 


"Moving completely within the 
superstructure of what Marx would have considered 
false consciousness (national culture against class 
nature), Mao believed that the conflict in policies 
between himself and workers, peasants, and youth 
could be 'resolved" by the 'remolding of thought of ! 
all,' 'touching the souls of men.' Idealism, bourgeois 
or Maoist, is not, of course, a matter of choice. In 
every period in which masses 
have either undergone defeat 
or demonstrated a new 
revolutionary way the leaders 
refused to accept, there has HBHNH Bgj 
been a tendency to regard the I . 
masses as unhistorical, 'poor | 
and blank,' as Mao puts it. 

Hence Mao arrogates to \ j * 

himself the task of 'making I 

history.'" t*y t-'! . ; 

— Philosophy and ReiMutkm I 
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Theoretic preparation for uprooting capitalism 


Continued from page 6 

"free politics from the framework of the party-state 
that imprisons it. "(11) 

Incredibly, Badiou still accepts at face value the 
Maoist claim that the Cultural Revolution was part of 
an effort to destroy the party-state that ruled China 
since the Communists took power since 1949. In fact, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 

Despite its importance, China’s 1949 Revolution did 
not mark the birth of a new world. A new world instead 
arose from the 1953 East German revolt and the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution — which Mao opposed. Mao 
launched the misnamed "anti-Rightist campaign" in 
1957 in response to developments like articles by Liu 
Binyan in People’s Daily that reported that many Chi- 
nese workers wanted to emulate the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution by smashing the single party-state. 

Mao’s crackdown on dissident voices also led to an 
attack on Humanism in the philosophic sphere. In the 
1960s, Wang Ruoshui was assigned by Mao’s ideologi- 
cal henchman, Zhou Yang, to write an attack on Marx- 
ist Humanism. However, Wang was won over to Marx’s 
Humanism when he read the forbidden books he had 
been asked to attack (which included works by Herbert 
Marcuse, Erich Fromm, and Dunayevskaya). It was 
only after Mao’s death, in the 1980s, that Wang was 
able to publish his famous essay "Does Alienation Exist 
Under Socialism?" in which he used Marx’s 1844 Man- 
uscripts to criticize "actually existing socialism." It led 
to his expulsion 
from the CCP. 

Long before 
then, in the late 
1950s, Mao had 
argued that the 
time had come 
for Russia to 
directly chal- 
lenge the U.S. 

When the Rus- 
s i a n s 
demurred, Mao. 
initiated the 
Sino-Soviet 
split. Although 
his subsequent 

assertion of GLOBAL VANTAGE: Participants in th 
ship 1 eS of 6a( the convenec * ' n response to capita 

Communist 

world led to a new, narrow nationalism that held the 
forefront of world attention for two decades, Mao’s poli- 
cies completely failed to develop China. China broke 
from Russia but was also opposed by the U.S. So how 
was China going to develop economically? Mao deluded 
himself that China could achieve a "great leap forward" 
by forcing greater output from the masses through ide- 
ological exhortation. The superstructure was held to be 
more important than The economic base and conscious- 
ness was promoted as an independent force that could 
shape reality sui generis. "Philosophy," in the form of 
Mao’s Thought, was presented as a force that could sur- 
mount the two-fold world of the ideal and the real. 
Everything became subordinated to culture and con- 
sciousness. As Mao put it, "Politics is in command." 

This led to his launching of the disastrous Great 
; Leap Forward and, in 1966, the Cultural Revolution. 
Though Mao initially used the latter to rid the party 
hierarchy of those who favored a more traditional 
Russian-style approach to economic development, 
when truly revolutionary groupings arose (such as the 

How to contact 


Sheng Wu-lien) that called for the overthrow of the "red 
capitalist class" and workers’ control of production, 
Mao sent in the army to slaughter them. 

The Cultural Revolution proved the total failure of 
Mao's voluntarist effort to use consciousness to leap 
across material limitations. It is therefore no surprise 
that no sooner \yas Mao dead than his successors 
moved China toward a full embrace of the world mar- 
ket, while paying lip service to "Mao Zedong Thought." 

Mao may not have known Hegel, but Hegel surely 
anticipated him, as seen in the section of his Phenome- 
nology of Spirit entitled "Spirit in Self-Estrangement." 
Dunayevskaya once wrote, "Politically speaking, such a 
period I would Call “What Happens After?’ that is to say, 
what happens after a revolution has succeeded and we 
still get, not so much a new society, as a new bureau- 
cracy. "(12) Here is what Hegel says in "Spirit in Self- 
Estrangement": "Spirit is conscious of an objective real- 
ity which exists independently... their alienation is 
pure consciousness.... Spirit in this case therefore con- 
structs not merely one world, but a two-fold world, 
divided and self-opposed. "(13) 

Hegel’s point is that the opposition of ideal and real 
cannot be surmounted by "pure consciousness" that 
"extinguishes all objectiveness." The "universal inver- 
sion of reality and thought" cannot surmount barriers 
to liberation; it simply reproduces them. The fetish of 
culture, like the fetish of the political, "constructs not 
merely one world, but a two-fold world, divided and 
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No totally new epoch has arisen since the 1950s. Yet 
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relation to the specific revolts and world reali- 
ties of our times. Despite the interest shown by many 
youth today in working out a comprehensive alterna- 
tive to capitalism, the prevailing tendency of radical 
thought is to stop dead at the political form of decision- 
making as the determinant to creating a new society — 
as if the question of "what happens after" the revolu- 
tion can be answered without grappling with the diffi- 
cult problem of how a revolution can transcend the cap- 
italist law of value. 

As our Perspectives for 2005-2006 stated: "The ten- 
dency to reduce the question of a new society to politi- 
cal forms of decision-making, while shying away from 
the question of how to transcend the capital relation 
itself, is symptomatic of much of radical theory 
today.... the radical movement has virtually dropped 
any discussion of transforming the mode of production, 
focusing instead on civil society, democracy, culture, 
‘self-expression,’ etc. These issues are important, but 
what's been left aside is any discussion of how to trans- 
form the economic structure of capitalism.... The failure 
by post-Marx Marxists to transform production rela- 
tions because they fetishized property forms has led 
many to now act as if the most we can reach for is to 
transform the political and cultural superstructure of 
capitalism. In both cases transforming alienated labor 
and the capitalist mode of production is left untheo- 
rized. "(15) 

No new society can arise without freely associated 


relations of production and in society as a whole. But 
masses of people want to know what specific relations 
of production and society need to be transformed in a 
way that can enable humanity to fundamentally break 
from value production. We must address that question 
and not stop dead before it. 

C. The transcendence of 
value production 

"The difficulty that Marxist-Humanists have 
had this year — indeed, what revolutionaries have 
always encountered great difficulty with, is the 
sudden recognition that it is the Universal that is 
crucial, not the particular. That by itself is by no 
means sufficient because the Universal must par- 
ticularize itself. In fact, to catch the ‘moment’ 
when the Universal particularizes itself and when 
it does not is the key to everything." 

—Raya Dunayevskaya 
Marxist-Humanfst Perspectives 1986-1987 

Each generation brings forth new realities as well as 
unresolved theoretical questions. The particular ques- 
tion that any effort to challenge existing society faces 
today is addressed in the third work of Dunayevskaya’s 
"trilogy of revolution, "(16) Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1981). In contrasting "post-Marx Marxism as pejora- 
tive" to Marx’s philosophy of "revolution in perma- 
nence," it posed the question of how to achieve a 
"revolution in permanence" that abolishes capi- 
talist value production and creates a classless, 
non-racist, non-sexist, new society. 

We know from bitter experience that simply nation- 
alizing property and industry, even when under the 
control of a "progressive" regime, does not constitute 
the abolition of capitalism. Such efforts have repeated- 
ly led to the formation of authoritarian state-capitalist 
societies. The transcendence of capitalism requires a 
far deeper uprooting by creating freely associated rela- 
tions of labor and of human relations as a whole that 
abolish the law of value. 

We also know from history that cooperatives and 
-worker-run enterprises, important as they are for pre- 
figuring the actual abolition of the opposition between j 
capital and labor, do not constitute the abolition of cap- j 
italism. Marx wrote that as long as "[the] cooperative j 
factories run by workers themselves [exist within cap- ! 
italism they] . . .naturally reproduce in all cases, in their j 
present organization, all the defects of the existing sys- j 
tem, and must reproduce them... But the opposition [ 
between capital and labor is abolished here, even if at ] 
first only in the form that the workers in association j 
become their own capitalist, that is, they use the means 
of production to valorize their own labor. "(17) 

The hard theoretical labor needed today to envision 
how a revolution can transcend capitalist value produc- 
tion must begin by "continuing] Marx’s unchaining of 
the dialectic organizationally, with the principles he 
outlined in his Critique of the Gotha Program" — the 
work in which he issued his fullest discussion of what 
happens after the revolution in the course of a critique 
of a supposedly socialist organizational program. Let us 
briefly review Marx's elaboration in that critical text of 
how it may be possible to transcend value production. 

First of all, we should note that the Critique of the 
Gotha Program expresses Marx’s disappointment that 
his closest followers so little understood the content of 
Capital. Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program not only 
specifies the tissue of errors of his followers, but it also 
comes closest of any of his works to specifying the 
philosophic and organizational principles that would 
have been adopted by a party "in the eminent histori- 
cal sense," had it truly projected a philosophically 
grounded alternative to capitalism and the law of 
value. 

The philosophic and theoretic outlook of Capital is 
integral to the Critique of the Gotha Program. In Cap- 
ital, Vol. I, Marx stated that human relations take on 
"the form of a relation between things," because "that 
is what they really are" in capitalism. This thingifica- 
tion of human relations is rooted in the "peculiar social 
form of labor" under capitalism. Capitalism is charac- 
terized by a "social relation between the products of 
labor," instead of "direct relations between the produc- 
ers." Commodity fetishism begins not in the market, 
but in production, in the indirectly social character of 
labor. 

Marx then writes, "Let us finally imagine, for a 
change, an association of free men, working with the 
means of production held in common, and expending 
their many different forms of labor power in lull self- 
awareness as one single social force."(18) 

He notes that "the total product, of our imagined 
association is a social product." Workers freely allocate 
part of the product to renew the means of production, 
"which remains social," and the rest is "consumed by 
the members of the association as means of subsis- 
tence." The way this division is to be carried out will 
"vary with the particular kind of social organization of 
production and the corresponding level of social devel- 
opment attained by the producers." 

In the Critique of the Gotha Program, Marx goes into 
greater specificity on what is needed for the revolu- 

Continued on page 8 
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tionary transformation of capitalist society into com- 
munist society. He writes: "Within the cooperative com- 
monwealth based on the social ownership of the means 
of production, the producers do not exchange their 
products; just 
as little does 
the labor 

embodied in 
the products 
appear here as 
the value of 
these products, 
as a material 
quality pos- 
sessed by 
them, since 
now, in con- 
trast to capital- 
ist society, the 
i n d i v id u a 1 
labor no longer 
exists as an 
indirectly but 
as a directly 
constituent 
part of the total 
labor "(19) 

Marx is here 

envisioning a post-revolutionary society in which value 
production is abolished. Labor has become directly 


As Dunayevskaya put it, "If goods were produced by 
labor in direct social relations there would be no two- 
fold character of labor and the reason for the social 
division of classes and the realization of value by 
exchange value would vanish. But even that is prelim- 
inary to full Communism: 'from each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his need.’"(21) 

No one has a crystal ball as to how to create the 
social relations that Marx outlined as needed in the 
aftermath of a social revolution. Neither a program nor 
a blueprint can bring it into reality. But the radical 
movement has greatly suffered from failing to take off 
from and further develop the principles outlined in 
Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program. This has left a 
void that is being filled by false alternatives like mar- 
ket socialism, statism or anarchism. None can answer 
the pressing question of whether humanity can be free 
from capitalist value production, racism, sexism, and 
dehumanized, thingified relations of everyday life. 

We aim to help fill the void on the question of "what 
happens after" by creatively rethinking and restating 
his concept of "revolution in permanence" for today, 
and by making Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program 
our ground for organization. In taking this as our core 
organizational perspective, we seek to get others think- 
ing about these concepts by going to their meetings, 
writing to their publications, and engaging in dialog 
with all whom we can reach. 


IV. Political- 


labor, anti-war, Black liberation and immigrant rights 
movements. We held classes on "Developing a Philoso- 
phically Grounded Alternative to Capitalism," in which 
we probed into the question of "what happens after" 
the revolution. This work gives us the confidence that 
we can build our organization on the basis of the chal- 
lenges facing us. 

No less important has been our effort to elicit the 
voices of the second (oppositional) America and the sec- 
ond Iraq in the pages of News & Letters as part of an 
effort to project a banner of liberation opposed to both 
capitalism-imperialism and religious fundamentalism. 
This has been central to our work in the Women’s Lib- 
eration movement and we intend to deepen that work 
in the coming year. An important opening for doing so 
has been the work of some members of News and Let- 
ters Committees as part of a new anti-war coalition 
dedicated to solidarizing with the workers, youth and 
women of Iraq and elsewhere, National Organization 
for the Iraqi Freedom Struggles. As part of this we also 
seek to extend our philosophic exploration and dia- 
logue in News & Letters in the coming year. 

The "two worlds” of ideal and real are still in opposi- 
tion. We still live in a capitalist world defined by "Spir- 
it in Self-Estrangement." But as Dunayevskaya noted 
in the Perspectives Thesis of 1977-78, "The overwhelm- 
ing, incontrovertible fact of the actual continuous revolt 
is that out of the ‘Spirit in Self-Estrangement’ comes 
not despair, but the road to revolution." Her concluding 
words are especially timely for today: "Revolutions have 
always been a release of mind as well as of body." 


social, but without the hierarchies and patriarchal rela- 
tions characteristic of pre-capitalist societies. New freely 
associated production relations have arisen in which the 
alienation in the very activity of laboring is abolished. 

These new production relations lead to new rela- 
tions of distribution. All expenditures of labor are now 
measured by an equal standard. The magnitude of the ^Dunayevskaya s 1980s work on a planned book on 
contribution that someone makes will be measured by Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy: The Party 
the magnitude of the labor she expends. All contribute an< * Forms of Organization Bom from Spontaneity 
labor to the commons and then. receives a voucher (not speaks to this task. This work centered on a paragraph 
money) measuring the labor they have performed added to Rosa Luxemburg, Womens Liberation, and 
based ob- the standard of the actual amount of labor Marx s Philosophy of Revolution (1981) that reads: 
time worked. Marx writes, "The individual working Though committee-form and party to lead are oppo- 
time Of the individual producer is that part of the social sit es i they are not absolute absolutes. At the point 
working day contributed by him, his part thereof. . He when the theoretic form reaches philosophy, the chal- 
receives from society a voucher that he has contributed lenge demands that we synthesize not only the new 
such and such a quantity of work (after deductions relations of theory to practice, and all the forces of rev- 
from his work for the common fund) and draws olution, but philosophy s suffering, patience and labor 
through this voucher on the social storehouse as much of the negative. Then and only then will we succeed 
of the means of consumption as the same quantity of in a revo * utlon ^at will achieve a classless, non-racist, 
work costs. The same amount of work which he has nonsexist, truly human, truly new society. '(22) 
given to society in one form, he receives back in anoth- * n ^92, when we confronted the changed world 
er ,"(20) brought about by the collapse of the state-capitalist 

Marx acknowledges that at this initial phase of a regimes that called themselves. Communist in East 
new society, or the lower phase of communism, there Europe and Russia, we addressed the significance of 
will still be inequality, because of the unequal produc- ^ 1S paragraph in our Perspectives Thesis of 1992-93. 
tive capacity of individuals and their unequal needs We stated, In correctly opposing the elitist party to 
(one works longer and more intensively, another has * eacl we aave t0 ° often acted as if the working out of its 
more dependents who can’t, work, etc.). But these organizational alternative would come by itself. The 
defects, he writes, are inevitable in "a communist soci- problem with such skipping over of organization is that 
ety... just as it emerges from capitalist society." 14 cuts awa y the compulsion to experience philosophy. 

Although this initial phase of communism is only the r ^ le ^ ea thereby gets reduced to an abstract universal 
beginning of the effort to create a new society, it sug- that is bowed to but never concretized. That is when we 
gests a huge transformation. Class oppression, value confront two worlds of philosophy and reality opposed 
production, commodity fetishism, and indirectly social Jj? one a ^.° , er instead of their interpenetration, 
labor are uprooted. Labor power is no longer a commod- Todays^ objective-subjective situation provides ample 
ity and alienated labor is abolished. A powerful founda- P ro °f of how the effort to work out a new beginning 
tion is thereby created for ending the separation of men- cannot be realized when the concretization of the phi- 

tal from manual labor, which has existed for millennia, losophy of revolution is skipped over. The time is long 

This profound transformation of labor at the point of P ast w ' ien one could just repeat the generalization that 

production— no longer alienated labor, but now directly spontaneity and party are not absolute opposites. Tie 
social labor — is the pivot upon which the revolutionary time has come to act on it. We concluded: This 

transformation of the whole society must turn, short of inv °foes further developing Marxist-Humanism philo- 

which the social relations of capitalist society can only sophically so that an aim, a goal, an end can become 
be re-inscribed the ground for a new beginning [which] can be project- 

ed to those hungering for a vision of the future."(23) 
Becoming a "thought-diver" requires digging away 
at one spot to develop anew the ideas that answer the 
problems of our age. Thus, the principle task we set 
ourselves for the coming year is to keep digging away 
at the elaboration of an alternative to capitalism on the 
ground of the Critique of the Gotha Program — instead 
of either spreading ourselves so thin that we fail to 
seriously engage the issue or reduce the body of ideas 
to an abstraction. 

One way that we seek to meet this challenge in the 
coming year is by working out a new collection of 
Dunayevskaya’s writings on Marx. It will include a 
wide selection of her writings on Marx, ranging from 
the 1940s to the 1980s. Our aim is not to treat the writ- 
ings as some icon that we bow to but never concretize. 
We instead seek to absorb and share with others her 
writings on Marx as part of the effort to work out the 
unfinished and unresolved task that confronts this 
’ generation — working out a comprehensive under- 
standing of what is required to surmount value pro- 
duction. We cannot leave that for later, nor can we 
leave it on the backs of spontaneous struggles. History 
shows that once a revolution breaks out events move 
far too fast to first begin thinking out the content of a 
liberatory alternative. 

This year we had many experiences that provided 
the opportunity for concretizing this. We were invited 
to China and Latin America, where we participated in 
conferences and debates on radical theory, the legacy of 
Rosa Luxemburg, and the meaning of Marx’s thought 
for today. We engaged in important dialog with 
thinkers and activists within the women’s liberation. 



organizational- 
philosophic tasks 
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REMEMBER HIROSHIMA 

The Executive Committee for the 44th 
International Antiwar Assembly in 
Japan — representing Zengakuren, Anti- 
war Youth Committee, and Japan Revo- 
lutionary Communist League will wel- 
come your message of solidarity to this 
annual event for developing internation- 
al antiwar struggles. 

A crisis of war is emerging now in 
East Asia. It is urgent to advance anti- 
war struggles internationally. The cen- 
tral and regional meetings of the Assem- 
bly will be held on the same day, August 
6, in Tokyo, Sapporo, Kanazawa, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Fukuoka and Okinawa. 

International Antiwar Assembly 
Tokyo 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

Editor’s Note: Since its founding we 
have joined in solidarity with the antiwar 
assembly in commemoration of the infa- 
mous bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasa- 
ki by the U.S. more than six decades ago. 
Our greeting this year will include sharing 
with the assembly our "Draft for Perspec- 
tives for Marxist-Humanism, 2006-2007” 
published in this issue. 


ISRAEL-PALESTINE 

In listening to the media, my neigh- 
bors, the gas station attendant, I am 
amazed by the lack of comprehension: 
"We leave Gaza, they shoot missiles at us 
from there. We leave Lebanon, they kid- 
nap our boys. How do they expect us to 
leave the West Bank?” What is it about 
"end the occupation” that they don’t 
understand? I don’t justify Qassam mis- 
siles or Katyusha rockets hurled at 
Israeli towns or the kidnapping of any- 
one. I do not justify any attacks by mis- 
sile or suicide bomber or remotely deto- 
nated device. Nor do I justify the endless 
shelling of Gaza and Lebanon — land, 
sea, and air— for any reason, let alone for 
purposes more related to posturing and 
domestic public opinion than with 
accomplishing any political objective. 
"How could we not respond when they 
kill and kidnap our soldiers?” asked Yuli 
Tamir, our Education Minister and a for- 
mer Peace Now activist. As if shelling is 
sure to make the Hezbollah leaders 
remorseful and let our boys come home. 

So, as usual in wars, we have an 
alliance of the jingoistic decision-makers 
on both sides, whipping up patriotism 
while they watch the fighting on-screen 
from bunkers deep in the earth. In 
Israel, this war absolutely thrills the 
right wing. The escalation keeps up the 
militaristic approach to problem solving, 
discredits the view that Israel must 
leave the occupied territories, and dis- 
tances the current war from its roots in 
the ongoing occupation. And, as usual in 
Israel, a few cantankerous peace organi- 
zations — the Coalition of Women for 
Peace, Gush Shalom, Ta’ayush, and a few 
others — increase their presence on the 
streets. At Women in Black last Friday, 
we carried our regular signs and but- 
tressed them with signs saying "Stop the 
Killing — Negotiate!” — but when cannons 
roar, so do the bystanders and a dozen 
police were there to prevent anything 
worse than words and gestures. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

My friends, Mansour and Imam, 
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decided to tie the knot in Bi’lin village. 
They are involved in direct action and 
decided the weekly demonstration at the 
Israeli Apartheid Wall would be the best 
place to get married. As they approached 
the Wall, a stone was thrown and the 
Israeli Defense Force decided it was time 
to bust some skulls. They started beating 
us with batons, firing sound grenades 
and rubber bullets. The crowd became 
livid and everyone jumped in to protect 
us. The soldiers continued the beating 
for several minutes while our team suc- 
cessfully de-arrested everyone that was 
detained. Overall, 30 Palestinians and 
activists were injured, several had been 
shot. This is nothing new to Palestinians 
living in the West Bank or Gaza. Alert 
everyone in the U.S. that through their 
tax dollars their government is funding 
a brutal military occupation by a state 
that has violated UN resolutions and 
laws over 400 times! 

Kyle 

Bi’lin, Palestine 


BOLIVIA: LIBERATION OR 
STATISM? 

What should be evident in your piece 
on Bolivia by Jorge Virana (June-July 
N&L ) is the danger explicit in how the 
state paralyzes the dialectic. Virana 
mentioned that the relationship of capi- 
tal and the state could entail a regres- 
sion induced by the unfulfillment of the 
cycle of protest. The state may be push- 
ing Bolivians into a time when their 
lives will be state-centered, and where 
the dominance of the state in terms of 
organizing and action implies the time of 
struggle and insubordination will be 
abandoned. This is important to compre- 
hend because the electoral victory by 
Evo Morales of MAS came about through 
the anonymous abilities of the multiple 
self-organized collectivities. In effect, 
MAS only capitalized on the reality in 
the electoral process and the charismat- 
ic leaders and party appeals to make his- 
tory. The dialectic of the masses becomes 
inverted and the alienation of the mass- 
es reappears. Virana shows the necessity 
of bringing the dialectic to the masses, in 
short, Marx’s articulation of "revolution 
in permanence.” 

Faniq 

Crescent City, California 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

I loved Koigi wa Wamwere’s "Life and 
politics in Kenya” comparison of the 
grass eaters to the meat eaters — the for- 
mer being the common people. It is an 
appropriate metaphor because the meat 
eaters eat the grass eaters who don’t 
realize how central they are to history. In 
"Bolivia Today” Jorge Virana gives total 
credit to those anonymous grass eaters 
and not the parties or intellectuals. 
When I sold this issue of N&L at a poet- 
ry reading here, a guy was bothered by 
this analysis of Movement for Socialism 
as a statist party. To come out with this 
analysis now, when most of the Left is 
walking on the clouds over Morales’ elec- 


toral victory, is important — and risky. 

David Mizuno’Oto 
Bay Area, California 


HUTCHINGS’ FEMINISM AND 
HEGEL’S DIALECTIC 

I feel that Kimberly Hutchings' book, 
Hegel and Feminist Philosophy, makes a 
valuable contribution by engaging femi- 
nist philosophy on the basis of Hegel’s 
dialectic. Ron Kelch’s review in the June- 
July issue of N&L goes beyond this by 
jamming up her self-imposed limitation 
against Dunayevskaya’s grasp of the 
dialectic as itself an active agent needed 
for individuals to beat down the barriers 
to their universalism. The return to her 
view of the needed new relation between 
theory and practice not only responds to 
Hutching’s limitation; it is urgent for our 
age, when so much theory is based on an 
assumption of the inadequacy of both 
the movement from theory and the 
movement from practice to achieve a 
new human society. The two are never 
brought together. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Memphis 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

Feminists construct subjectivity not 
just by economics and ideology but with- 
in the family. Women’s subjectivity is 
about relations with other members of 
the family, with neighbors, etc. Those 
relations have not been appreciated in 
theory. Most Marxists’ use of class does 
not acknowledge women’s experience. 
When gender and class are counterposed 
and the discussion of class is limited to 
economics, it robs it of its human bases. 

Inter-relational feminist 
San Leandro, California 
4 - 4 - 4 - 

There are problems with the essay on 
Hutchings. Though it is sympathetic to 
her, it never mentions that she doesn't 
discuss Marx. She may have interesting 
things to say about Hegel, but is it possi- 
ble to directly apply dialectics to femi- 
nism without the mediation of Marx — 
given that Hegel was a misogynist who 
also supported an authoritarian state 
(as seen from his critique of Antigone)? 
It also says that Hegel's dialectic came to 
life for Dunayevskaya "just when" the 
modern women's movement emerged in 
the 1960’s. In fact, her work on Hegel 
preceded the birth of that movement by 
two decades, as seen in her 1953 letters 
on Hegel's Absolutes. 

Historian 
^ Illinois 

WORKER STRUGGLES, 2006 

The assault by capital on American 
workers continues to intensify with each 
passing day. Plants close, jobs are out- 
sourced, work forces are reduced, bene- 
fits and pensions are reduced or elimi- 
nated, safety procedures are violated or 
ignored with impunity, and jobs are 
inhumanly speeded-up in every mine, 
mill, factory, office and laboratory. Now 
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when labor contracts are negotiated, the 
question isn’t how many worker benefits 
are increased, but how much and how 
many concessions were forced from the 
workers. Only now there is a very big 
new player in the negotiations — the 
courts. Corporations have discovered 
that by declaring bankruptcy, they have 
an open road to corporate-friendly 
judges who rule in their favor not only to 
grant concessions, but also to destroy the 
union itself. And as usual, it is the work- 
ers and their families that suffer from 
these attacks. 

Old Radical 
Detroit 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

It was great that your June-July Lead 
article, "Immigrant struggles and the 
response to global capital” highlighted 
labor’s potential to tear up this society. 
The immigrants’ movement and labor 
are not at odds with each other. This 
could inspire and rekindle the labor 
movement. The Lead did a good job of 
revealing the connection between eco- 
nomics, politics and revolt, and the need 
to raise a new banner of human rela- 
tions. 

Computer analyst 
Tennessee 


IMMIGRANTS, RACISM, 
AND LABOR 


um 


I see a parallel between the immi- 
grant struggles and the environmental 
racism movement. They tried to make 
our movement benign, naming it "envi- 
ronmental justice,” to sound nicer and 
more palatable. They tried to turn the 
focus on science, technology and the law, 
cleaning it up from the top instead of 
hearing the voices of the people from 
below. I don’t talk about "environmental 
justice.” I say our communities have 
been poisoned. Leaders want the immi- 
grants to just sit and wave the U.S. flag, 
saying "We are Americans.” The move- 
ment needs to come out with their own 
clearly stated goals, to reveal the human 
desire to be free without fearing being a 
racial minority. 

Kenneth Bradshaw, Black Environmentalist 

Memphis 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

Some people say that an increase in 
the labor force drives wages down. But 
capitalism drives wages down regardless. 
Capitalism uses any population to bring 
down wages — Black, women, youth— not 
just immigrants. Or they try to outlaw 
labor union, as we see in China, which is 
experiencing massive immigration of the 
rural population to the cities. They are 
the "immigrants” supplying the slave 
labor there. As Marx said, capitalism cre- 
ates a vast army of the unemployed and 
they are capitalism’s gravediggers. 

Brown Douglass 
Tennessee 


VOICES OF REASON FROM WITHIN THE WALLS 


In 1862 the 
Texas Prison 
System, using 
slave labor, 
became a major 
manufacturer of 
Confederate 
army uniforms, 
and continued to 
manufacture 
them until the 
"traitors" sur- 
rendered in 
1865. That dingy 
gray uniform was and is an emblem and 
symbol of chattel slavery. At the end of 
the Civil War, manufacture of that uni- 
form ceased — except in Texas, where it 
was kept as a defiance to the Union 
Army and Reconstruction. 

It is still manufactured today by the 
Texas Penal System as the required uni- 
form for its employees. The not-so-subtle 
message in 2006 is that it is a slavocracy 
and white Supremacist operation. Any- 



one who believes it is time to pull Texas 
out of the racist 19th century and abolish 
Confederate army uniforms for Texas 
state employees should write to the 
Governor and tell him so, at Rick Perry, 
Governor of Texas, State Capitol, P.O. Box 
12428, Austin, Texas 78711. 

Robert J. Zani 
Tennessee Colony, Texas 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

If the job of the prison system were jus- 
tice, it would rightly be csSled a broken 
system. But since it is a system of social 
control, it's operating very well. 

The past years have been full of thou- 
sands of reports from the imprisoned and 
their families describing inhumane condi- 
tions including cold, filth, callow medical 
care, extended isolation often lasting over 
a decade, use of devices of torture, harass- 
ment, brutality and racism. There are 
vivid descriptions of four point restraints, 
restraint hoods, belts and beds, stun 
grenades, stun guns, stun belts, tethers, 


waist and leg chains. When the news 
about Abu Ghraib broke, President 
Bush said, "What took place in that 
prison doesn't represent the America I 
know." Unfortunately for the more 
than two million Americans and count- 
less immigrants living in U.S. prisons, 
this is the America that they, their 
loved ones, their lawyers and activists 
do know and experience daily. These 
conditions and practices are in viola- 
tion of the UN convention against tor- 
ture and the convention on the elimi- 
nation of all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion, both of which the U.S. has ratified. 
Many also violate the UN convention 
on the rights of the child. 

The U.S. prison system is more than 
a set of institutions. It is also a state of 
mind. That state of mind led to Abu 
Ghraib and Guantanamo. That state of 
mind led to the American-style ethnic 
cleansing that many say occurred in 
New Orleans. Sending the military into 
New Orleans instead of caregivers is 


yet another piece of U.S. genocidal history. 
People in prison call freedom on the 
streets "minimum security." 

Prisoner 
Pampa, Texas 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

The question "what after?" is the ques- 
tion to be asked not only as "what after 
the revolution?" but for prisoners it 
means what after being arrested, judged, 
and sent to prison? This can be a dialectic 
in itself. As a prison(er) abolitionist I/we 
must look at the eradication of prisons as 
a revolution, one which would need to be 
a "revolution in permanence" to abolish 
the system which is rooted in poverty, 
under-education, unemployment and all 
that stems from the fundamental root of 
capitalism. Your paper helps give a theo- 
retical tool to guide the practice of those 
of us who are in the grassroots prison 
struggle. ' . 

Prisoner 
Madison, Iowa 
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Ttile Lake: dignity and survival iflf 


OAKLAND, CAL .—At the final planning meeting before 
the 2006 Tule Lake Pilgrimage, someone announced a 
rally to be held in San Francisco on June 27 to support 
Lt. Ehren Watada, a 28-year-old U.S. Army officer who 
refused duty in Iraq. Watada, in military custody 
awaiting retribution of his superiors, had stated at a 
previous public event, "I refuse to be party to an illegal 
and immoral war against people who 
did nothing to deserve our aggression." 

The Rafu Shimpo, a Los Angeles- 
based Japanese- American daily, ran an 
editorial that disparagingly compared 
Watada to the "disloyals" who ended up 
at Tule Lake Segregation Center dur- 
ing World War II. 

A week later 250 of us, mostly Nisei, 

Sansei and Yonsei (2nd, 3rd, 4th gener- 
ation Japanese American), boarded five 
buses and headed to Tule Lake for the 
long Fourth of July weekend. 

What we call Tule Lake is a 7,400 
acre desert-like region in Northern 
California near the Oregon border, 
where the largest of ten internment 
camps for persons of Japanese ancestry 
once stood. The camp became Tule 
Lake Segregation Center in 1943 after 
internees in all camps filled out a sur- 
vey containing two questions that 
specifically addressed national loyalty. 

Those deemed disloyal by the federal 
government remained in or were sent to Tule Lake. 
The "loyal" internees were transferred to other camps. 

That division, at first clearly seen to be a govern- 
ment contrivance, eventually became internalized and 
exists in the Japanese-American community today. It 
was no surprise to many of us in Tule Lake Committee 
that Japanese Americans were notably missing from 



Lt. Ehren Watada announces that he 
will not return to duty in Iraq. 
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Continued from page 1 

the City of Mobile case, that the mere fact that Blacks 
can’t get elected in a voting-at-large election is not 
enough to prove discrimination. What must be proven, 
the court asserted, was intent to discriminate. This is 
difficult, if not impossible, to prove. 

Neither has the Voting Rights Act prevented racial 
gerrymandering of districts and the annexation of 
white suburbs to prevent the election of Black officials. 

However it would be an historical error to look 
at the right to vote, or any other civil right that 
the masses of people may have, as a mere ques- 
tion of legislation or judicial decisions, as many 
Black politicians and leaders want to convey. 
These rights had to be fought for by masses act- 
ing as a social force within capitalist society. The 
history of this country abounds with such strug- 
gles — of labor to organize and to limit the work- 
ing day, of women for the right to vote but also to 
end racism, an endemic characteristic of Ameri- 
can capitalist society. The state gives nothing on 
its own. 

The present Voting Rights Act is a child of one of the 
greatest mass movements that this country has ever 
experienced— the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s. 

Reagan’s Administration has assumed that they can 
dismantle or ignore civil rights victories which took 
Black revolts more than a decade to achieve. The 
Administration has taken advantage of the current cri- 
sis of capitalism to ignore Black rights. Under the 
rubric of “getting Washington off the backs of the peo- 
ple," they hope to turn the clock back to some unre- 
strained period of capitalist exploitation. 

This would take a veritable counter-revolution that 
would be resisted by workers, Blacks, women and 
youth, the potential of which was shown by the tremen- 
dous turnout at the Solidarity Day gatherings in Wash- 
ington and in other cities throughout the U.S., opposing 
Reagan’s "cut back, take back" economic programs. 

To resist counter-revolution, the criticism is not 
enough. We must escape from the narrow alienating 
thought that there is a "political solution" that can 
open the future to Black liberation. 

"Political Emancipation certainly represents a 
great progress. It is not, indeed, the final form of 
human emancipation, but it is the final form of 
human emancipation within the framework of 
the prevailing social order. It goes without say- 
ing that we are speaking here of real, practical 
emancipation." 

The above quote by Karl Marx, writing on the insuf- 
ficiency of political emancipation, pinpoints the flaw in 
the thinking of Black politicians. They constantly 
repeat, in various forms, that Black liberation can be 
achieved within the framework of the "prevailing social 
order" of capitalism — a social disorder in which human 
beings are exploited, debased and neglected, where 
there is no room for human freedom or development. By 
doing this, these politicians have ignored the whole of 
history — that real emancipation on an oppressed people 
or a class is an act of the self-movement of the masses 
to transform the reality of an oppressive society into one 
where the full human potential is free to develop. 


the many rallies held for Ehren Watada. In hopes of 
opening up dialogue across the divide, we chose "Dig- 
nity and Survival in a Divided Community" as the title 
and theme of the 2006 pilgrimage. 

Our dialogue largely took the form of sharing and 
absorbing stories whether from former internees of 
any camp, descendents of internees, or from attendees 
who wished to learn more 
about American concentration 
camps and had something to 
say There were one-on-one con- 
versations during a tour of the 
camp site as well as group dis- 
cussions at a nearby (Oregon) 
college campus where we 
lodged. 

At one of the few remaining 
camp fixtures, the foundation of 
Block 73 latrine, a Nisei who 
spent his early teens in Tule 
Lake told a small cluster of us 
that his family had answered 
No to the loyalty questions for 
fear that his older brothers 
would be drafted into the 442nd 
Regimental Combat Team. It 
was common knowledge that 
this renowned all-Nisei unit 
(except for the commanding 
officer) was routinely called up 
for suicide missions in Europe. 

In my intergenerational discussion group, another 
Tule Lake internee said he and his brother answered 
No because of the chance they would have to fight 
against their older brother who had been drafted into 
the Japanese Imperial Navy. The two families were 
neither pro- Japan nor anti-U.S. Keeping the family 
together and alive was the primary concern at the time 
whether or not one declared loyalty to the United 
States. 

The loyalty questions asked about the willingness to 
serve with the U.S. Armed Forces and allegiance to the 
United States but never mentioned the Constitution — 
maybe with good reason. Ehren Watada stated shortly 
before his incarceration, "As a commissioned officer of 
the U.S. Armed Forces my legal and moral obligation 
is to the Constitution — not to those who would issue 
unlawful orders." 

Despite this forthright stance, he is likely to be 
charged with cowardice and disloyalty in the court of 
public opinion just as the "No-No Boys" of Tule Lake 
were. But this begs some questions posed by our 
theme: Does one path (going to war) really take more 
courage than the other (refusing)? Should loyalty be to 
a nation or to a principle? 

During the pilgrimage a group from the Bay Area 
which had attended the June 27 "Thank You, Lt. Wata- 
da" rally invited others to an impromptu discussion on 
the topic. Later, a petition asking public officials to 
support Watada was drafted. On the way home only a 
quarter of the Berkeley bus passengers signed the peti- 
tion. Apparently our community remains divided. 

Yet where one community divides, another comes 
together. Perhaps it is the community of those who 
struggle for true human freedom that the lieutenant 
needs. Surely that community, i.e. the movement, could 
use an Ehren Watada if both are to survive with digni- 
ty in these pre-revolutionary times. See www.thanky- 
oult.org and www.couragetoresist.org. 

—David Mizuno’Oto 


begin hunger strike 


Prisoners at the Wabash Valley Correction- 
al Facility in Carlisle, Indiana are staging a 
hanger strike to protest harsh conditions of 
starvation and constitutional rights viola- 
tions involving cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. 

The Secured Housing Unit (SHU; at Carlisle is a 
hotbed of racist attitudes, discrimination, constitu- 
tional violations, food tampering by staff, mail tam- 
pering by the staff, and a host of other attacks 
against prisoners. 

Since a contracted agreement was made with the 
private food provider ARAMARK in July 2005, 
there has been no improvement in food portions for 
prisoners in population nor for those who are 
housed in administrative segregation in the unit 
that is approved to purchase food off commissary 
This means we must starve ourselves simply 
because we are on long-term segregation. For this 
reason, and the conditions we’ve been forced to 
endure, we are organizing a hunger strike. 

• We want to be approved to order food from com- 
missary, at least a $25 order once a week or every 
two weeks. 

• We want an end to officers tampering with our 
mailbags and giving other prisoners our mail. 

• We want to be allowed to take pictures to send 
to our families, just as prisoners are allowed to do 
on administrative segregation. 

• We want an immediate end put to officers 
working the SHU from putting feces in our food 
trayst 

• We want the facility to reincorporate a program 
for group recreation on the SHU. 

• We want an end to all verbal disrespect from 
SHU officers waged against prisoners and slander- 
ing prisoners’ characters. 

• We would like to be afforded an opportunity to 

address our issues with the IDOC Commissioner or 
Deputy Commissioner personally, one on one, so 
that we be professionally addressed and not just 
brushed off. \ 

• We demand to be treated like human beings 
and not like wild animals nor sub-humans. 

Wf on strike would appreciate it very much if you 
wouljd call in your concerns and support for the 
hungelr strike to the Department of Corrections 
efifcnns. 

— Robert E. Hemphill, # 855957 B-1009 
Leonard McQuay (Khalfani Khaldun), # 874304 B-902 
Clearly Jr., # 891908. B-911 
Gonzalez, # 111800, B-1001 



Send protest messages to: 


J. David Donahue, Commissioner, IDOC South 
302 W. Washington St. 

Indianapolis, IN 46204-2738 
(317) 232 5711 

Edward B. Motley, Deputy Commissioner, IDOC South 
302 W. Washington St. 

Indianapolis, IN 46204-2738 
(317) 232 5568 
emotley@doc.in.gov 


Protest as Bush visits Graceland 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Last month, over 100 demonstra- 
tors gathered at Graceland, where President Bush was 
entertaining Prime Minister Koizumi of Japan, evi- 
dently a big fan of the long-dead Elvis. The Mid-South 
Peace and Justice Center had gotten a permit approved 
by the Secret Service and the Memphis Police Depart- 
ment (MPD) to gather directly across from Presley’s old 
home. The demonstration was co-sponsored by Democ- 
racy for Memphis and News and Letters Committees. 

When we arrived, the Secret Service redirected us 
300 feet away to a spot obscured from the President’s 
view by a row of Memphis buses and fire trucks — 
parked there for that very purpose. The only break in 
the buses was so the press could make it look like one 
could see the President and voice dissent. In reality, 
even his supporters were kept from view. 

I spent 45 minutes trying to contact the agent in 
charge, and repeatedly jumped the rope line so we 
could gather in our permitted spot. Eacfe time I was 
stopped by Graceland security and told I would be 
arrested. When I finally talked to the Secret Service,- 
we were told we could stand on the sidewalk but it was 
1,500 yards from the front of Graceland. 

Had we been allowed our allocated space, we 
would have been in the shot of every news cam- 
era there. When I tried to talk to the national 
media, I was denied contact. I tried to jump the 
line and was stopped; they refused to deliver our 
press packet to them; and I was told we could 
only see the press after they had left! 

We set up down the street on the President’s car 
route in the 95-degree sun for several hours and' dis- 


played our signs and Faces of the Fallen, photos of the 
faces of soldiers killed in Iraq. Ex-soldier Allison 
Devahte held a sign that spoke most personally for her: 
"Stop rape of military women in Iraq." When the Pres- 
ident finally sped by, those in his heavily armed motor- 
cade pointed M16s at us. 

Denied our permitted space, we were put together 
with Bush supporters. It could have gotten ugly, except 
we outnumbered them, and soon moved to our own 
spot. Several demonstrators from the Memphis Center 
for Independent Living came on their wheelchairs via 
public transportation. As one woman rolled in with her 
sigh, pro-Bushites called her a "godless lesbian." 

We found out after the fact that Bush and 
Koizumi also visited the National Civil Rights 
Museum. How disgusting that Bush stood on the 
spot where Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., was mur- 
dered, as if he was some supporter of civil rights, 
as if he wasn’t directly responsible for the illegal 
detention and torture of people at Guantanamo 
or the deaths of hundreds of thousands of Iraqi 
civilians. Had we known he was going to be 
there, we would have been too. 

Despite the machinations of the three different 
police entities, our demonstration was really great and 
got great national and international media. As far 
away as Sweden/they were talking about the number 
of protesters here. To be able to show the rising level of 
dissent in a place as small as Memphis reveals that the 
tide is turning strongly against Bush and his war. 

— Jacob Flowers 
Director, Mid-South Peace and Justice Center 
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Marx, capitalism and the 'automatic subject 1 


by Karel Ludenhoff 

Anselm Jappe has two goals in writing a book about 
value theory. One, he wants to contribute to explaining 
the worldwide movements of protest 
and resistance against capitalist society. 
He is thinking, for example, of move- 
ments like the peasant struggles in 
India and Brazil and struggles which 
try to resist the destruction of the wel- 
fare state in Europe and which are 
fighting the new biotechnologies. He 
argues that today's social movements 
are limited to their own sectors and pro- 
pose partial solutions without looking 
for the deeper cause of the phenomena 
they are fighting. However, the need for 
fundamental explanations is emerging 
and he sees his book as part of a process 
of providing them. Two, he criticizes those currents of 
Marxism that have their point of departure in the con- 
ception of labor as "the turning point of every society, 
which in modem society has come to the fore, while it 
had been concealed in the past." 

He writes, among other things, about the commodi- 
ty as an unknown entity, compares precapitalist soci-’ 
eties with capitalism, relates fetishism and anthropol- 
ogy; and criticizes the modes of thinking and practice 
in the anti-globalization movement. I will here focus 
here on just one theme, the so-called "automatic sub- 
ject," and relate it to the concept of the Subject in 
Marxism-Humanism. *i 

THE AUTOMATIC SUBJECT 

Jappe says that it is of primary importance today to 
make use of Marx's work because it criticizes the basic 
categories of capitalist society and is not simply con- 
cerned with distribution. Nor did Marx envision apply- 
ing his theory of value to non-capitalist societies. 

He discerns two tendencies in Marx. One is a so- 
called exoteric Marx, whom he sees as a theoretician of 
modernization, a dissident of political liberalism and a 
protagonist of the Enlightenment who wanted to per- 
fect industrial labor society under the guidance of the 
proletariat. The other is a so-called esoteric Marx, who 
in his diffieult-to-understand criticism of value produc- 
tion went beyond capitalist civilization. According to 
Jappe, only this second side of Marx can provide a fun- 
damental comprehension of present-day reality and 
enable us to trace out its most remote roots. 

He writes: "This criticism of the center of modernity 
is nowadays more topical than it was in Marx's life- 
time.... To bring this aspect of Marx's criticism— value 
criticism— to the fore... it is sufficient to read the texts 
[of Marx] intently, although nearly no one did that for 
more than 100 years." On the other hand, Jappe con- 
siders most of Marx's empirical work " obsolete" for our 
times. Jappe makes use of the notion that Marx con- 
ceived of abstract labor and the value created by it not 
as material and concrete entities but as societal 
abstractions. Jappe then introduces the notion "real 
abstraction," which he defines as "societal reality, an 
abstraction, which becomes reality." Although "where 
the circulation of goods has been mediated by money, 
the abstraction has become real," he emphasizes that 
this real abstraction takes place in the sphere of pro- 
duction. That is because "money only makes possible 
the expression of [value], but it is not its creator." 

He differs here from the views of Alfred Sohn- 
Rethel, who situated real abstraction only in the 
sphere of circulation. Jappe argues that abstract labor, 
which creates value, dominates and determines all 
spheres of life in capitalist society: "In reality it is only 
indirectly, through the self-expansion of value, that the 
demands of material production in capitalist society 
are victorious over all social, aesthetic, religious or eth- 
nic points of view.” Things are very different in pre- 
capitalist societies, where "material production could 
be sacrificed to such considerations." In a society based 
on commodity production the concreteness of things is 
submitted to this abstraction of value as a result of 
abstract labor. One of the most important conse- 
quences of this is the destructive forces that it pro- 
duces in capitalist society. Jappe writes of the "destruc- 
tive potential" of capitalist society — destructive 
because what matters to it is only the capacity to 
transform [things into] money. The ecological crisis is 
one thing he has in mind. 

He aTgues that the commodity— just like value, 
money and abstract labor — is a fetishistic category 
because abstract labor creates the value of any com- 
modity. Jappe refers to Capital, where Marx writes: 
’’As the foregoing analysis has already demonstrated, 
this fetishism of the world of commodities arises from 
the peculiar social character of the labor which pro- 
duces them." 

Jappe stresses that Marx conceived of fetishism not 
only as a mistaken conception of reality but also as an 
"inversion of reality itself' and he illustrates this with 
a passage from Capital in which Marx says: "To the 
producers, therefore, the social relations between their 
private labors appears as what they are, i.e. they do 
not appear as direct social relations between persons 
in their work, but rather as material \dinglich\ rela- 
tions between persons and social relations between 
things." In his method of analysis Jappe starts with 
the logic of value and not with surface phenomena — 
like the actions of social actors or the observable class- 
es and their conflicts in everyday life. These he sees as 


deduced forms, consequences of the logic of value. We 
do not need to be surprised about that, he writes, 
because in a fetishistic society there is an inversion of 
concrete and abstract, of human beings and means, of 
subject and object. 

This conception of the logic of value results for Jappe 
ultimately in the notion of value as "automatic sub- 
ject": "The dynamics of a commodity producing society 
is not to be reduced to the subjectivity of the exploiters 
against the resistance of the subjectivity of the exploit- 
ed. In reality, real societal subjectivity cannot arise in 
a commodity producing society." In Jappe’s vision, "in 
capitalism there can be only one subject: the automat- 
ic subject, which has to be destroyed and not devel- 
oped." He adds to this, "Value 
does not limit itself to being a ”The power of 

form of production; it too is a Marx's thought 
form of consciousness. Jappe " 
thinks he finds support for IS the 
his conception in two state complementary 
ments of Marx. The first one r *- 

comes from Capital , where character OI the 

Marx in his chapter "The historical and 
General Formula for Capital" - . . (( 

analyzes the money and com- tile logical, 
modity function of value: "It " ' 

[value] is constantly changing from one form into the 
other, without becoming lost in this movement; it thus 
becomes transformed into an automatic -subject." The 
second one is from the Grundrisse and reads: "Value 
enters as subject." - ' 

CAPITALISM AND SUBJECTIVITY 

It is true Marx criticized the basic categories of cap- 
italist society. In doing so he broke with bourgeois soci- 
ety in its totality. And no one will doubt that the his- 
torical situation in Marx's lifetime is different from our 
own. But to split Marx up in an exoteric and an esoteric 
part is in my view completely besides the point. On the 
contrary, the power of Marx's thought is precisely the 
complementary character of the historical and logical 
in his analysis of the development of capitalist society. 

Of course, there is a logic of value. But value does not 
exist in a vacuum, as a logic on its own. Or, as Otto 
Morf puts it in History and Dialectic in Political Econ- 
omy. "When logical categories are, as Marx holds, real 
categories, then they have to be found in reality; 
method cannot be taken out of the object and cannot be 
put in opposition to it." In this sense the notion of "real 
abstraction "is better conceived of as a non-observable 
reality which gets an observable character through 
expression in a material object." . 

Is most of Marx's empirical work obsolete? I don't 
think so. Let us take as an example Marx's chapter 
about the working day in Capital. In this chapter we 
can see how Marx listens to the voices from below, how 
he analyzes the forces of the Subject in capitalist soci- 
ety. Marx writes here explicitly: "It is otherwise with 


NEW YORK — Iranians living in the U.S. joined Akbar 
Ganji, a recently released Iranian political prisoner, in 
a three-day hunger strike in front of the United 
Nations. To demand that Iran free all "prisoners of con- 
science" and respect human rights, hunger strikes 
were held in three cities 
in Iran and in 18 cities in 
the U.S., Canada and 
Europe, July 14-16. Ganji, 

Iran’s leading dissident 
intellectual, was freed in 
March after six years in 
detention, only after he 
nearly died from a pro- 
tracted hunger strike. 

The strikers called for 
the immediate release of 
three prominent political 
prisoners: Ali Akbar 
Mousavi Khoeni, a stu- 
dent leader and former 
member of' parliament, 

Dr. Ramin Jahanbegloo, a 
philosopher, professor 
and public intellectual, and Mansour Osanloo, a promi- 
nent labor leader and executive director of the Work- 
er’s Syndicated Union. They and many other people are 
being detained for peacefully expressing opinions. In 
Iran, there is no limit to how long one can be held with- 
out charge and denied access to a lawyer. 

.Iranians came from around the U.S. for the N.Y. 
demonstration, which included a rally of 150 support- 
ers. The global hunger strike was organized sponta- 
neously by a variety of groups and people after Ganji 
announced that he would undertake a hunger strike. 
Those at the New York location pointed out the impor- 
tance of the event: it was the first time demonstrations 
were held simultaneously inside and outside Iran, and 
it was the first time secular and Muslim groups 
worked together for human rights. One woman 
described Ganji to me as "a voice who can lead" 
because he calls for a separation of religion and state 
while having a religious background (he was once in 
the government and turned against it), and because he 
wants a dialog among all people and religions. Ganji 
told me, "We are advocating humanistic Islam." 


the subjective factor of the labor process, labor 
power, which sets itself in motion independently.” 
Labor power which is preserving the value of the 
means of production by transferring it to the new prod- 
uct and labor power which is creating new value at the 
same time. This chapter illustrates the status of Capi- 
tal as a weapon in the struggle for human emancipa- 
tion in capitalist'society in order to get rid of capitalist 
society. 

It is this status of Capital, which makes it, as Raya 
Duaayevskaya put it in Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, "a 
very different book than either the Grundrisse or the 
Critique of Political Economy, and it is a very different 
book from the first chapter to the last., ..it is that Great 
Divide [from Hegel] just because, the Subject — not sub- 
ject matter, but Subject — was neither economics nor 
philosophy, but the human being, the masses." 

Marx's concern with Subject as the living human 
being is developed throughout all of his work. In the 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 Marx 
already stresses subject as the living human being: 
"The worker produces capital, capital produces him — 
hence he produces himself, and man as worker, as a 
commodity, is the product of this entire cycle." More as 
three decades later, in his "Remarks on Wagner," he 
states: "neither Value" nor ‘exchange value' are for me 
subjects, but the commodity" The commodity then is 
the result of labor power, which functions as wage labor. 

It will be clear that a view that is fixated on an auto- 
matic subject, and with it the disappearance of the 
human being as Subject in capitalist society, can only 
envision the way out of capitalism through a so-called 
"breakdown" of capitalist society In the vision of 
Jappe, such a breakdown occurs through "the increas- 
ing productivity of labor — whicjh in the last instance 
brings about the breakdown of the society resting on 
value." 

Before coming to a conclusion about Jappe’s concep- 
tion of an automatic subject, a few words about the sup- 
port he thinks he finds in the above mentioned pas- 
sages in Marx. In both passages Marx is writing about 
form specifities. In the Grundrisse he is dealing with 
the formal specificity of the production process: "this 
process is a process of self-realization. Self-realization 
includes preservation of the prior value, as well as its 
multiplication." In the Capital passage Marx is con- 
cerned with the difference between Capital-Money- 
Capital and Money-Capital-Money. In both passages 
labor power actually is the center and I think Jappe’s 
support is out of place. In reality, Jappe’s notion of an 
automatic subject makes engagement for changing con- 
sciousness, in order to change the world, superfluous. 

In my view this represents a dramatic example of 
the reification of thinking into categories. To change 
the world entails not only reading of the texts of Marx, 
but also listening to the voices of below, to the living 
subject, to develop theory to change the world. 


Among those present at the event were relatives of 
political prisoners who were killed in jail. They want 
the world to know that 5,000 such prisoners Were 
secretly executed in 1989. I spoke with a woman who 
was arrested with her husband in 1986. He was a doc- 
tor who had sometimes criticized the govern- 
ment. Her infant children were put in jail with 
her. She was released after several months, but 
he remained in prison and was executed in 
1989, along with her sister’s husband and 14 of 
her close friends. 

I met a young woman whose friends in 
j- Tehran participated in a recent women’s 
demonstration that was brutally repressed. "It 
wasn’t even a protest," she said, "just a state- 
ment that women should have rights, such as 
custody of children, and husbands not be 
allowed to marry four women. My friends, men 
and women, were beaten and arrested." 

The hunger strikers issued the statement 
below. 

"The human rights situation in Iran contin- 
ues to deteriorate. Petitions and protests to end 
the abuses have gone unanswered. During the 
past year, Mahmoud Ahmadinejad’s government has 
sought to monopolize power in Iran by silencing and 
suffocating all independent and dissenting voices. The 
suppression of demonstrators in Azerbaijan, Khuzes- 
tan, and Kurdistan, the silencing of labor, women, and 
student movements and the vicious attacks on demon- 
strators throughout the past year, are all evidence of 
the ongoing and abhorrent human rights violations by 
the Islamic Republic of Iran. By arresting and impris- 
oning intellectuals, lawyers, political activists, and 
labor leaders and by forcing the resignation or early 
retirement of dozens of university professors, 
Ahmadinejad’s government is pursuing polices that 
are reminiscent of some of the darkest days of the 
Islamic Republic. In such an atmosphere, Iran’s democ- 
racy movement calls for the unity and support of peo- 
ple of conscience from around the world. Without such 
unity, there is little hope of stemming the appalling 
human rights violations in Iran and the growing 
authoritarianism of the regime" (www.free-political- 
prisoners.net). — Anne Jaclard 
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Growing crisis in the Middle East 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weerth 

Arflh-Jcraali nvnl ACiAn this fundamentalism." strations 

nM C1IJ 191 civil GJVUI 1191 wl I (As we go to press, Israel's land invasion of Lebanon regime’s 

The Arab-Israeli conflict has exploded again. The and Hezbollah's raining of rockets on Israel continues 
immediate spark came in June, with an attack by to threaten those already -ravaged areas and their rest- QS|| 
Palestinian militants from the armed wing of the fun- dents.) Will 

damentalist Hamas on an Israeli checkpoint at the m - mm ^ A, 

Gaza-Egypt border. This resulted in the deaths of two I 1*3 11 3110 ttIG UmSm w 

Israeli soldiers and the humiliating capture of anoth- ... 

er, who is still being held. Since then, Israel has rained As the Arab-Israeli conflict heated up again in July, 1 ae 111 
bombs and missiles on Gaza, killing hundreds of civil- U.S. leaders pointed to Iran as the instigator of both n * ant can 
ians in what the human rights group B'Tselem calls the Hamas and Hezbollah attacks on Israeli soldiers. ot 
"collective punishment," a clear violation of interna- For U.S. imperialism, this was an attempt to divert reality. \ 
tional law. attention from its tacit support of Israel’s occupation of wounded 

Then in July, the Shiite fundamentalist party the West Bank and East Jerusalem, at a time when paralysis 
Hezbollah launched an attack on a border post from U.S.-supplied Israeli planes were terrorizing the Gaza 11 ^e coa 
southern Lebanon. This time, eight Israeli soldiers Strip and Lebanon. ara 

were killed, and two captured. Israel, again humiliat- The U.S., bogged down in Iraq, has no stomach for an 

ed, responded with fury, attacking the whole of further military interventions in the region, something Lebanon, 
Lebanon from the air, killing hundreds of civilians and U.S. public opinion would also oppose. Thus U.S. ® 

damaging the infrastructure that had been painfully threats against Iran ring hollow, especially given the Ltezbollal 
rebuilt since the wars of the 1980s. In a coun- 
terattack, Hezbollah rockets managed to kill 
Israeli civilians in Haifa, 18 miles from the 
border. 

How did this come about? In May, a Pales- 
tinian peace plan hammered out by Fatah 
and Hamas prisoners called for the implicit 
recognition of Israel — with a Palestinian 
state to be composed of the West Bank, Gaza, 
and East Jerusalem — and an end to attacks 
inside Israel proper. The dominant wing of 
Hamas opposed the plan, as did the Israelis. 

Yet to most of the world, it seemed reason- 
able. More importantly, polls showed it had 
overwhelming support among the Palestinian 
people, with a referendum on it about to be 
scheduled by Palestinian Authority President 
Mahmoud Abbas. 

In response, the militant wing of Hamas 
kept preparing for the June raid, knowing More than 5,000 peace activists marched through Tel Aviv, Israel, July 22, 
that a predictably disproportionate Israeli with signs demanding "End the War" and "End the Occupation." 

response would kill oft the new peace plan. 



Meanwhile, Israel tried to provoke the Palestinians 
with a series of raids into supposedly independent 
Gaza. These raids were said to target those who had 
launched a few missiles harmlessly across the border, 
but in fact resulted in the deaths of many innocents. 
Two weeks after a murderous June 9 attack on a whole 
family during a picnic at the beach was broadcast on 
TV around the world, Hamas attacked. 

The authoritarian Iranian and Syrian-backed 
Hezbollah movement also took advantage of the situa- 
tion. Hezbollah, which had in recent months become 
isolated in a Lebanon that has increasingly turned 
away from .Syria and toward democracy, has now 
gained a respite, while the secular democratic move- 
ment has been severely weakened. 

Authoritarian, militarist, and fundamentalist 
groups have gained, but there is also revulsion against 
them and a yearning for peace. Iranian dissident 
Akbar Ganji summed things up: "This is fundamen- 
talism— Muslim, Christian, and Jewish — that is set- 
ting fire to the region and we need to isolate this fire, 


close links between Iran and the very Shiite funda- 
mentalist parties the U.S. is supporting in Iraq. 

The Iranian government’s threats against Israel are 
equally hollow. The incendiary rhetoric over the past 
year about wiping out Israel, the obscene Holocaust 
denials, and the hints about being on the verge of 
developing nuclear weapons, are all designed to gain 
support among the Arab and Muslim masses interna- 
tionally, by projecting Iran as the leading Muslim state 
willing to confront Israel. 

While nationalist sentiment inside Iran favors 
nuclear weapons, as it does elsewhere, the rest of this 
agenda tends to fall flat. Opposed by wide sectors of 
its youthful population, the 27-year-old Shiite theocra- 
cy has to contend with ever-newer forms of resistance. 
Most recently, it has been faced with the formation of 
an underground and exile network, the Persian Gay 
and Lesbian Organization (PGLO). PGLO 
<www.pglo.net> has gained a lot of attention since the 
July 2005 hanging of two gay teenagers. Supporters of 
women’s rights have also continued to hold demon- 


strations, despite police violence. Rather than fear, the 
regime’s heavy-handed tactics have sown contempt. 

Silence the Cannons! 
Start Negotiating! 

The illusion that a "strong and firm" Israeli govern- 
ment can unilaterally determine the borders and lives 
of Israel and its neighbors has shattered into a bloody 
reality. We can only expect that more casualties, 
wounded, destruction, anxiety, economic and social 
paralysis for us and our neighbors are the price to pay 
if we continue to avoid political negotiations. 

Barak unilaterally stopped the peace process with 
Syria and preferred a unilateral withdrawal from 
Lebanon, without negotiations or agreements. Israel 
was left with the Golan Heights and with an armed 
Hezbollah on the border. We are now paying the price. 

Barak and Ben-Ami, Sharon and Ben 
: Eliezer, Mofaz and Peres, and now Olmert 
and Peretz gave up negotiating with the 
Palestinians and are trying to withdraw 
from some of the territories while main- 
taining the occupation in the rest of the 
territories. 

Now it is clear. No fence and' no wall • 
will protect Israel from hostile neighbors. 
The IDF has failed and will keep losing in 
the battle against guerrilla forces. Tech- 
nological and instrumental superiority 
allows one to spy, destroy, liquidate, but it 
cannot prevent injuries in the border or 
the home front, among civilians and sol- 
c diers. 

to After the long years of the failed mili- 
® tary attempt to overcome guerrilla forces 
8 in Lebanon, how can we think that the 
I k *>o current use of force will solve anything? 

I, July 22, We’ve been in this situation before! 

The only true defense, the only way to 
guarantee a different future, a future of 
peace and security, is to resolve the source of the hos- 
tility, to solve the conflict through negotiations, 
through compromise, by ending the occupation and 
establishing a relationship of equality and respect 
between Israelis and Palestinians and between 
Israelis and the neighboring nations. 

Does it sound crazy? It is the sane thing to do. The 
sounds of explosion, the smell of burning and the 
rivers of blood are the crazy things. 

Does; it sound difficult? It is. We have realized 
already that the negotiations won’t be simple, that the 
conflict is complicated, that both sides will be required 
to make big and painful concessions. But does anyone 
seriously think that military solutions are possible? 

No More Military Madness! Stop the Unilateral Illu- 
sion! Stop Killing Civilians in Lebanon, Israel and 
Gaza! Start Political Negotiations! 

— Taayiish, Gush Shalom, The Women's Coalition for Peace, 
Anarchists Against Fences, Yesh Gvul, The Committee 
Against House Demolition 


Ihimultuous aftermath of disputed Mexican elections 


Andres Manuel Lopez Obrador (AMLO) lost the July 
2 presidential election in Mexico by 0.6% of the vote. 
That, at least, is the official stance, which AMLO and 
his supporters are determined to change before the 
IFE's (Federal Electoral Commission) seven judges 
must announce by Sept. 6 who will be the next presi- 
dent. AMLO and his party, the PRD, have been making 
daily accusations of fraud, and have convened mass 
demonstrations in Mexico City to make their case. 

Since the declared winner, Felipe Calderon of the 
PAN, promises more of the anti-worker, anti- 
campesino policies that Fox has pursued for the past 
six years, AMLO’s ostensible defeat has been a huge 
blow to those who feel he might have taken the coun- 
try in a different direction. 

AMLO has garnered massive support from progres- 
sives, especially in Mexico City, but the ongoing elec- 
toral drama has been mostly a secondary matter to 
the worker and campesino movements outside of the 
capital that have been struggling under Fox's rule. 
The most radical movement has been in the southern 
state of Oaxaca, which began May 22 when the state's 
70,000 teachers went on strike. 

The teachers in Oaxaca strike every year, but it's 
usually a routine affair ordered by the SNTE (Sindica- 
to Nacional de Trabajadores de la Education) that the 
teachers don't take too seriously. This year it inspired a 
mass movement that has yet to run its course. 

The strike started as an attempt to win better 
salaries, more school equipment, and more financial 
aid for students, as well as to show opposition to Fox's 
school reform proposals. It was led by the head of 
SNTE in Oaxaca, Enrique Rueda, and one of its first 
actions, was the partial shutdown of the Oaxaca air- 
port. When the governor of Oaxaca, Ulises Ruiz, 
threatened to crack down rather than negotiate, sev- 
eral mass marches resulted, on June 2 and June 7, 
where some ' 50,000 teachers were joined by as many 


others. These were the biggest marches Oaxaca had 
ever seen. 

When the threats from the PRI governor continued, 
the movement responded by becoming more radical. 
They threatened to boycott the July 2 elections. About 
40,000 teachers and other activists were permanently 
occupying 56 streets and Oaxaca's central square, the 
Zocalo. Then, before dawn on June 14, several thou- 
sand police arrived and tore up tents, beat about 100 
strikers, and killed two (some reports say more were 
killed). 

Again the city's population responded by throwing 
more support to the strikers. Another mass march was 
held on June 16 (some reports say as many as 300,000 
marched in that one). Marches in solidarity were held 
in various cities throughout the country, and numer- 
ous government buildings were occupied throughout 
the state of Oaxaca. 

The movement was no longer just a teachers' strike. 
The demand was now that Ruiz be removed from 
office; nothing less would be accepted. On June 18 a 
new organization was created, the Asamblea Popular 
del Pueblo de Oaxaca (APPO, the Popular Assembly of 
the People of Oaxaca), to insure the removal of Ruiz 
and the replacement of the existing government with 
a decentralized, non-party form of "people's power." 
No political parties were allowed to participate. 

Then, on July 5, just as several thousand APPO 
activists were getting ready to occupy a building in 
the. central square and declare it the new seat of gov- 
ernment, a division arose between the SNTE and the 
rest of the movement. Seemingly out of nowhere 
Enrique Rueda emerged from a meeting of top SNTE 
bureaucrats and announced to the people in the 
square that teachers would return to work the follow- 
ing Monday, July 10, supposedly to allow students to 
complete the final two weeks of the school year 
(approximately 14,000 schools were affected by the 


strike). It was announced that about 10,000 school 
administrative employees would remain on strike 
until thg end of classes on July 22, at which time the 
teachers would rejoin them. 

Shouts of "traitpr!" and "sellout!" went out from the 
crowd. All were shocked that the teachers themselves 
weren't consulted, since this ran counter to how the 
movement had been conducting itself since the popu- 
lation joined the teachers. 

Rueda insisted it was not a retreat, but the follow- 
ing day Governor Ruiz seized on it, claiming that the 
teachers had given up the struggle as a result of his 
initiatives. Since then Rueda has headed up some 
other marches in an effort to show that he is still seri- 
ous about the demand to oust Ruiz, but the signal was 
clear: the leadership of the SNTE was not about to 
sanction any "people's power" to replace the governor. 

Oaxaca's experience over the course of this six week 
battle was a watershed event. In a period when the 
ruling class was trying to get everyone to focus on 
elections, the people of Oaxaca staged the largest 
movement the state ever had. 

The PRD had nothing to do with it, and in fact the 
movement almost boycotted the July 2 elections. They 
took a big step towards breaking one of the barriers 
that has long existed in that state— how to unite the 
teachers, whose ranks have become increasingly 
younger and more dark skinned fie, indigenous peo- 
ples) with the other, smaller groups of workers and 
campesinos. And they learned how far they could go 
towards abolishing the existing powers before the 
union bureaucracy, which in the case of the SNTE is 
part of the state, would back away from them. 

It's sure to have an impact on the future, and it 
points in a very different direction from the focus 
many activists are putting on achieving so-called 
"clean elections." 




Human power is its own end 
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Bush’s disaster plan: 
how to create them 

by Htun Lin 

A recent cover of Business Week featured the iconic 
image of World War II’s "Rosie the Riveter" donning a 
nurse’s cap to signify that, while manufacturing has 
added zero jobs since 2001, health care has added 1.7 
million. The untold part of the story is the struggle 
between workers and business in this growing sector. 

As we have reported over the years, nurses in the 
California Nurses Association (CNA) have engaged in 
a protracted battle against health care restructuring 
(read commodification) and for quality care. Most 
recently, the nurses said they .have learned from the 
experience of the government’s total failure to respond 
to Hurricane Katrina and Hurricane Rita. 

Nurses who went to help in the Gulf region were 
appalled by the government agencies’ inability to coor- 
dinate the delivery of urgent care (many were turned 
away, even as people were dying). But they were also 
appalled that much of the care needed was for chronic 
conditions neglected over the years such as diabetes 
and kidney failure. 

Health care workers have started volunteer organi- 
zations such as Remote Area Medical, which conducts 
free health fairs in rural areas. They say they are over- 
whelmed by similar chronic problems all over the coun- 
try, which they see as an indictment of the whole 
health care industry. 

On Aug. 28, CNA launched a new initiative to orga- 

Centinued on page 3 


BLACK/RED I!?; 


Power of Black blood 

by John Alan 

Recently a hacker broke into California Governor 
Arnold Schwarzenegger’s computer. The public found 
out that the governor attributed the passionate tem- 
perament of Cubans and Puerto Ricans to the fact that 
they have a combination of Black blood and Latino 
blood. 

The governor’s concept of this blood mixture is an 
indication of the racism that lies just below the surface 
in the political world. His comment was made because 
of a conflict with a Latina legislator, state Assembly- 
woman Bonnie Garcia. "I mean Cuban, Puerto-Rican, 
they are all very hot," were his words. "They have the, 
you know, part of the Black blood in them and part of 
the Latino blood in them that together makes it." 

DEEPER THAN POLITICS 

In no way does it describe the differences and conflicts 
the governor has with Latinos and African Americans. It 
is not their blood mixing that is his problem. Most Lati- 
nos and African Americans aren’t giving Schwarzeneg- 
ger political, support in his effort to get reelected. 

The concept r>f race used against Latinos and 
African Americans is not biological but is socially 
determined and has deep historical roots. Capitalism 
has always wanted Latinos and African Americans for 
their labor, and in the process diminished their status 
as full human beings. 

The same is true today when capitalism greatly 
desires immigrant labor, especially from Latin Ameri- 
ca, but without affording it rights. 

The governor’s comments reflect a view that some- 
one can put down Latinos by referring to their Black 
blood. This is an insult to African Americans. It would- 
n’t necessarily play the same way in Latin America. 

Continued on page 8 
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THE MIDDLE EAST AND WORLD POLITICS 

In the aftermath of 
Israel’s war in Lebanon 


by Peter Hudis 

The aftermath of Israel’s war against Lebanon has 
transformed not only the Middle East but also world 
politics. The sharpest expression of this is that Iran — 
the backer of the war’s victor, Lebanon’s right-wing 
Hezbollah — has succeeded in reasserting its power in 
the Middle East at U.S. expense. 

Whereas a few months ago the Bush administration 
insisted that it would get the UN to impose sanctions 
against Iran if it didn’t suspend its uranium enrichment 
program, Iran has so far succeeded in avoiding sanctions 
by making use of the growing differences between the 
U.S. and other nations on the UN Security Council. Faced 
with growing reluctance on the part of Russia and China 
and even its European allies to agree to sanctions, the 
administration suddenly announced in mid-September 
that it is willing to defer its drive for sanctions if Iran sus- 
pends uranium enrichment for two months. 

One report noted, "The apparent shift in the Ameri- 
can stance reflects the hard realities that there are few 
good options on Iran" at a moment when Iran’s stature 
has been raised in the region in the aftermath of 
Israel’s debacle in Lebanon (Helene Cooper, "Rice Indi- 
cates Shift in Stance on Iran Sanctions," New York 
Times, 9/12/06). 

RESULTS OF LEBANON WAR 

Todays world certainly looks very different than 
before Israel’s invasion of Lebanon in mid-July. 

Israel dropped a greater tonnage of bombs on 
Lebanon in its four-week campaign than during its 
entire 1982 invasion of that country. Its effort to 
destroy Lebanon’s infrastructure and terrorize its pop- 
ulation included dropping 1,800 cluster bombs, contain- 
ing over 1.2 million boinblets — 40% of which failed to 
explode and will threaten the lives of Lebanese civil- 
ians for years to come. Its campaign led to the deaths of 
over a thousand civilians, while a quarter of the 
nation’s populace became homeless. 

Despite this massive onslaught, Israel failed to 
achieve a single tactical or strategic goal. It failed to 
destroy or dismember Hezbollah. It failed to get the 
international community to rein in Hezbollah. The UN 
resolution that ended the fighting provides no mecha- 
nism for disarming it, despite the fact that the U.S. had 
initially insisted on such disarmament as a precondi- 
tion of any ceasefire. 

U.S. Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice was forced 



After Israeli attack on Shaara in southern Lebanon 


to acknowledge in late August, "I don’t think there is an 
expectation that this UN force is going to physically 
disarm Hezbollah. You have to... hope that some people 
will lay down their arms voluntarily." Hezbollah, of 
course, has no such intention. 

Israel’s destruction of Lebanese cities and infrastruc- 
ture has only succeeded in greatly strengthening 
Hezbollah, which is now distributing hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in reconstruction aid to stricken com- 
munities, thanks to the largess of its main sponsor, 
Iran. As a result of its stiff resistance to Israel, Hezbol- 
lah has come out of the war as the most powerful polit- 
ical force in Lebanon. 

This is a changed situation. Only a year ago Hezbol- 

Continued on page 10 


Delphi UAW members fight buyout concessions 

REMEMBER THEIR WORDS CRIME FOR CRIME 


May 18, 2006. The union's shop-chairman claimed 
that Delphi will not hire temporary employees to 
replace older workers taking the Special Attrition Pro- 
gram (SAP) {an attrition plan offering early retirement 
to Delphi’s 24,000 UAW workers-Ed]. I argued how this 
can be true if the SAP language clearly states that Del- 
phi can hire temporary employees to fill needs? 

Now in September 2006 there are hundreds of tem- 
porary employees who should not only be protected and 
made full-time, but should be given 100% UAW repre- 
sentation like the rest of us, and above all they should 
all be immediately given equal top pay like the rest of 
the membership as according to our UAW constitution. 
Where is the Local 292 leadership now? 

• March 25, 2006. The shop-chairman responded to a 
handbill of ours by saying the membership should 
never be allowed to vote on the SAP, as Soldiers of Sol- 
idarity rallied for last summer. He stated, "The UAW 
has nothing to do with the SAP." 

Yet as we argued, clearly the UAW international - 
negotiated the agreement and it was supported by the 
Local 292 caucus on the shop floor. 

April 11, 2006, The shop-chairman and the presi- 
dent of Local-292 signed a handbill with top Delphi 
brass in Kokomo saying that "The UAW and Delphi 
have approved the Special Attrition Program." 

The next day they hosted- a joint question and 
answer session with management at our own union 
hall, resulting in labor relation representatives and 
upper plant management standing behind a UAW podi- 
um conducting a union meeting. 


The dominoes are falling now. It’s crime for crime. 

Without a militant rank and file, democracy is noth- 
ing but a closet to hang slogans in. The Concession Cau- 
cus scrapped the charade at Delphi. There won’t be any 
more Local 262 Union elections — until further notice. 

All vacated positions will be filled by appointment. 
It’s not pretty but it’s lean, and it sheds more light than 
shadow on bargaining behind the scenes. All a rep real- 
ly represents is a transfer of power from the many to 
the few. We can vote for the best, the brightest, and the 
toughest, but if we aren’t willing to fight the boss our- 
selves, we may as well give him the keys to our house. 
Delphi didn’t bust the union. It self-destructed. 

Thanks to the SAP, union members chose to vacate. 
Now temps dominate the workforce. By January the 
only "old union" members left will be rehired retirees, 
the remedial affect of whom will be less than a crust of 
blood over a wound. Like the son of a curse, Delphi 
Chairman and CEO Steve Miller got more than he bar- 
gained for. A pretty theory for an ugly fact. 

The worst is yet to come. Consumers are driving cars 
worth less than their loans. Home owners hold more 
debt than equity. Wages are dropping like bombs. We 
can’t afford to pretend the system works anymore. 

The Concession Caucus responded to the crisis by 
whipsawing locals, promoting competition between 
workers, and pushing two-tier wage schemes that sac- 
rifice the. next generation for a pimp’s promise. No one 
questions for whom the bell tolls. The dominoes are 
falling now. It’s crime for crime. 

—Todd M. Jordan, Delphi Workers Committee, Kokomo, Ind. 

For more, see Www.futureoftheunion.com. 
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Iran repression hits women, society 

The continuing nuclear standoff between Iran and 
the U.S. has helped the Iranian government to further 
crack down on the democratic opposition within Iran. 

Several recent developments signal this ominous 
trend. 

This crackdown comes after attacks have been 
waged upon women's protests and periodic workers' 
strikes. Just a few months ago, on June 12, the regime 
unleashed its women's police brigade on a peaceful 
women's demonstration which demanded basic civil 
rights. Prior to that it had crushed a transit workers' 
work stoppage in December and had arrested its 
leader Mansoor Osanloo. Osanloo was just recently 
released on Aug. 10. Currently faced with a strike of 
3,000 automobile workers, the government has 
unveiled draconian anti-labor legislation. 

Over the past few weeks, several developments sig- 
nal a depeening of an ominous trend. 

SHARGH SHUTTERED 

The closure of the most popular reformist daily, 

Shargh , on Sept. 11 for publishing a cartoon which 
ridiculed Ahmadinejad: Shargh had become an excit- 
ing forum for discussing ideas of West and East, rang- 
ing from its discussions of Habermas, Kant, Adorno, 

Marx to its yearlong series on lessons of the 1906-11 
Iranian Constitutional Revolution, as well as its con- 
tinuing effort to present the possibility of reinterpret- 
ing Islam to reconcile it with a secular society. 

Shargh had also clearly opposed Ahmadinejad's 
anti-Semitism. Soon after Ahmadinejad's December 
2005 speech in which he denied the Holocaust as a 
fact, Shargh had reprinted an interview with the lead- 
ing prosecutor of the Nurenberg trials (from der 
Spiegel) and had devoted several articles to Hannah 
Arendt's critique of authoritarianism. 

ACADEMIC STIFLING 

Ahmadinejad's call for the removal of liberal and 
secular university lecturers: This call threatens to 
destroy the limited openings for discussion and debate 
that had come to exist on some university campuses 
during the past few years. 

JAHANBEGLOO SILENCED 

The "voluntary" confession of the prominent 
French-educated Iranian philosopher Ramin Jahanbe- 
gloo on August 31 after his conditional release from 
prison. Jahanbegloo, who is most interested in the 
ideas of Jurgen Habermas and Richard Rorty, had 
been arrested at Tehran airport in late April as he was 
about to embark on a trip to India where he was plan- 
ning to study Gandhi's nonviolent philosophy. 

Immediately after his release from prison, Jahan- 
begloo went to the office of the Iranian Student News 
Agency for an interview in which he "admitted" to hav- , 
ing been "unknowingly used" by the' "agents of U.S. 

Imperiaism and Zionism" who arranged for him to 
receive a grant from the U.S. Marshall Fund to com- 
pare the Iranian democratic opposition to the one in 
Eastern Europe in the 1980s. He has now vowed to 
stop engaging in politics and wishes only to return to 
his research projects. 

^SHIRIN EBADI BANNED 

The government's declaration in early August that 
Shirin Ebadi's Center for Defense of Human Rights in Conference of NOW and the young feminist summit. 

Pakistani women fight abuse ^ 

Dr. Shazia Khalid, exiled from Pakistan for her despite this I have not been given justice. Think of the 

attempts to prosecute her rapist, recently toured the U.S. thousands of women who are killed and burnt alive in 

for the Asian- American Network Against Abuse of Pakistan and whose cases are never even 

Human Rights. Below are excerpts from her speech. reported. . .silenced by death or by the feudal culture in 

many parts of Pakistan. 

I was a doctor employed by Pakistan Petroleum Lim- I want to work on women’s rights and to encourage 
ited, a big energy company which is partly owned by Pakistani women to come forward for their rights. I am 

the government, in Sui Field Hospital in a remote area working with Aurat Foundation in Pakistan to open a 

of Baluchistan. The women of Sui are completely crisis centre in the Lyari area of Karachi,- where 

unaware of their rights. Education and healthcare women victims of violence will be given free legal aid, 

facilities are almost nonexistent. Almost every woman healthcare and counseling services so that women’s 

has 10 to 15 children who are barefoot and inade- poverty is not an impediment to justice and that 

quately dressed due to poverty. women get the services they need to overcome their 

I was a general practitioner working with women trauma and proceed with their lives, 
and children. I am distressed that today even those I want Pakistan to be a model of justice and equali- 
who are working to save the lives of the poor and help- ty for the whole world. I want every Pakistani woman 

less are subjected to this kind of indignity. to be able to stand up tall and say, "Yes, in our country 

I was raped on the night of Jan. 2, 2005. Despite the women are treated as equal and given justice." This is 

presence of many security guards in the compound the dream I have and I am sure it is also the wish of 

where I lived, I was not given protection. This incident every Pakistani woman. (See " Protest for human rights 

ruined my whole life. My husband’s and my careers in Pakistan , " page 8). 

have been destroyed. The most distressing part of this 
ordeal is that the government did not give me justice; 
rather they made me leave the country. Because of this 
I have been forced into a life of exile without my fami- 
ly and my son. 

Pakistan Petroleum Limited Company... not only 
refused to assist me, they also concealed and mishan- 
dled the evidence in my case. After the rape and vio- 
lence inflicted upon me, I was badly injured and could 
not walk, but no one was sympathetic towards me or 
assisted me through this ordeal. I was not given any 
medical treatment... they gave me sedatives and flew 
me to a psychiatric hospital in Karachi. After this I had 
to confront so many injustices that I lost faith in life 
and people. I attempted suicide but my husband and 
my family were on my side and gave me the strength to 
carry on. And as a result I am here to jell you my story. 

My case has been politicized and highly profiled, but 
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Tehran is illegal: The Islamic Republic has threatened 
to arrest Ebadi and her co-workers unless the Center 
is shut down. 

Shirin Ebadi has vowed to fight this ruling "as long 
as I am alive." This center is a non-governmental orga- 
nization and a member of the International Federation 
for Human Rights. It defends political prisoners pro 
bono and provides financial and emotional support for 
their families.- - 

One prominent student political activist, Akbar 
Mohammadi, recently died in prison after a long 
hunger strike and years of torture. Another, Ahmad 
Batebi, is on a hunger strike now and on the verge of 
death from starvation and the effects of several years 
of torture. Both were arrested in 1999 after a wave of 
student demonstrations. 

The democratic opposition movement within Iran 
desperately needs support from the grassroots interna- 
tional community at the moment. Continuing U.S. 
threats against Iran, the U.S. occupation of Iraq and 
Israel's devastating attacks on Lebanon and Gaza have 
strengthened religious fundamentalists in the region. 

— Iranian women's liberationist 


NOW rallies for 
equal marriage 



Hundreds of members of the National Organization 
for Women staged an Equal Marriage Rally in 
Albany, N.Y., July 23, at me state capital steps to 
protest a New York court's recent ruling prohibiting 
marriage for same-sex couples. They were part of 
the over 700 who attended the 40th anniversary 
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by Mary Jo Grey 

Because of protests from thousands of women’s 
rights and human rights organizations and activists 
around the world, the Iranian government stopped the 
stoning execution of Ashraf Kolhari— -at least for now. 
The mother of four faced this brutal death after being 
convicted of adultery. Kolhari’s lawyer, Shadi Sadr, 
urged activists to remain vigilant— both because Kol- 
hari’s future is not completely clear and because ston- 
ing is still legal in Iran. During the same week, the 
Iranian government declared the Defender of Human 
Rights Center illegal and threatened to shut it down 
and arrest its workers. Headed by Nobel Peace Prize 
winner Shirin Abadi, the center reports human rights 
violations in Iran, defends political prisoners at no 
charge, and supports their families. 

* * * ' f 

A sit-in in September by members of Iraq Veterans 
Against 1 the War, Veterans for Peace, and other anti- 
war activists resulted in a pledge from Oregon Democ- 
ratic Congressman Peter DiFazio to initiate a Congres- 
sional investigation into the treatment of Army Spe- 
, cialist Suzanne Swift. She was arrested and faces court 
martial and imprisonment for refusing to report for a 
second tour of duty in Iraq, after the military ignored 
her reports of sexual harassment and rape there by 
. three of her commanding officers (see August-Septem- 
ber N&L). ■ 

* .... * ' . * 

An Amnesty Internationa] (AI) report charges 
Guatemalan authorities with a "wholly insufficient" 
response to the brutal murders of more than 2,200 
women and girls since 2001. Up to 70% of the killings 
were not even investigated, and no arrests were made 
in 97% of the cases. The number of killings has risen for 
the fourth consecutive year. According to Larry Cox, AI- 
USA executive director, "The Guatemalan government 
bears the ultimate responsibility for the safety of 
Guatemalan women." 


Tewa women vs nukes 

TEW! PUEBLOS, H.M.— Tewa Women United is m 
indigenous women's organization from the northern 
pueblos of New Mexico. Our mission is to promote well- 
ness of mind, heart and spirit in our sovereign nation 
communities. Presently, we are concerned about the 
loss of community members from cancers that are fare 
or attributable to the nuclear industry, linked to 
radioactive materials and chemicals used when pro- 
ducing war weaponry: 

We are near Los Alamos National Laboratory 
(LANL), an active war weapons research, development 
and production site. The laboratory created the first 
atomic bomb around 1943 in our Sacred mountain 
areas. They were supposed to return the lands after the 
war. They did not admit they were still creating new 
nuclear weapons until five or six years ago. We have 
been getting reports that our surface water, groundwa- 
ter, air and land are contaminated, and they still want 
to expand storage for nuclear waste. Our children and 
our children’s children are getting leukemia, skin rash- 
es, lung illness, reproductive ailments: ovarian, 
prostate, breast, thyroid cancers. We say no more harm- 
ing us and our Mother Earth. i 

We were against 3nuclear weapons then and even ! 
more now. The for-profit business, Los Alamos Nation- 
al Laboratory Securities, plans, with less federal over- 
sight* to upgrade their germ warfare testing, which 
means they will be using live organisms. 

We appealed to the New Mexico Environmental 
Department and were able to stop open burning of 
depleted uranium. Another operation they merely 
changed to be done under another permitting system. 

But as Indigenous nation women we will not be silent. 
Our whole genetic pool is at stake again. 

Tewa Women United, with five other organizations, 
has filed notice of intent to sue over violations of the 
Clean Water Act. There are more than 1,405 docu- 
mented contaminated sites at LANL, and every time it 
rains or snows, these contaminants move through our 
canyons and springs to the Rio Grande. Our land bor- 
ders the laboratory facility, which sits on a plateau. The 
surface water comes into our drinking and irrigation 
water. Los Alamos sits on the rim of an active volcano. 
The Rio Grande is about eight miles away, on an active 
fault line. All of the Southwest should be concerned. At 
our Annual Gathering for Mother EARTH on Sept. 23- 
24, we welcomed all to seek peace, speak the truth and 
find holistic ways to heed from the trauma of violence. 

People need to hear the truth of how the U.S. came 
into existence. We indigenous peoples have borne the 
brunt of genocidal practices of the colonizers. Our San 
Ildefonso population of about 5,000 in the early 1500s 
dwindled down to 99 in the early 1900s. The cruel and 
racist practices to get the land and do away with land- 
based people, is the means used by a culture of vio- 
lence. I am hoping the U.S. will be transformed to a cul- 
ture of peace without nuclear industry, without perpe- 
trator mentality, but with love for all relations in our 
native lands and in the world. We are a global family. 
Each and every one of us deserves to be happy, healthy 
anti spiritually connected. 

— Wan Povi, a Tewa women from New Mexico 
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Unity in Detroit 

DETROIT — Unity was strong among the nearly 10,000 
members of the Detroit Federation of Teachers on 
strike. The 16-day strike ended Sept. 13, allowing the 
Detroit Public Schools to re-open the next day. A histo- 
ry of betrayal by the Board of Education and Superin- 
tendent William Coleman after last year’s concessions 
contract galvanized teachers’ determination. 

In 2005, teachers had accepted a freeze in wages and 
step increases and loaned the Board five days of paid 
time. Then in March of 2006 the administrators and 
principals received 10-15% raises. But just days before 
school was to start the Board demanded a 5% pay cut, 
plus co-pays of up to 20% for health benefits, citing the 
need to save $88 million dollars from teacher salaries. 

Coleman ordered the schools to open as scheduled on 
Sept. 5, using support staff and volunteers. Teachers on 
the picket lines were asking if all those people had been 
fingerprinted, as teachers are required to do. But only 
about 20,000 students out of 130,000 attended, and we 
heard that not much was done. At my school even the 
parents going into the building told us they hoped we 
would win; we deserved it. 

The next day, Coleman closed the schools and laid off 
custodians, lunch aides and secretaries. Meanwhile, the 
Board kept going to court to gain injunctive relief, cit- 
ing "irreparable harm" to the District as parents 
enrolled their children in neighboring suburban 
schools and charter schools. 

Judge Susan Borman repeatedly ordered them 
back to the bargaining table, but on Sept. 8 she 
I reluctantly issued ' a back-to-work order. The 
Detroit Federation of Teachers was ordered to 
call a membership meeting to read us the order. 

As soon as DFT President Janna Garrison began to 
read the order, the entire membership rose to our feet 
chanting "No contract! No work!" As we left the meet- 
ing it was clear that the overwhelming majority would 
defy the order. People were angry about the waste, 
cronyism and mismanagement of the Board — while 


WORKSHOPTAUfi 


Continued from page 1 

nize muses nationwide to respond, on the model of 
Doctors Without Borders, any time a disaster strikes. 
Taking the initiative through their own voluntary 
association, nurses announced the creation of Regis- 
tered Nurses Response Network. 

In effect they were saying "Let’s get real" about pro- 
viding health care in emergencies. The nurses’ effort is 
a moment in the crucial opposition singled out by Karl 
Marx in Capital, the irreconcilable contradiction 
between the "despotic plan of capital" and the plan of 
freely associated ‘workers. 

PITTING WORKER AGAINST WORKER 

Not only can’t the government be counted on to 
respond in a disaster, but, especially under Bush, it is 
much more actively intervening to enforce that 
"despotic plan of capital." They are going after strong 
unions, like the one the nurses have created, trying to 
undercut workers’ collective power. Under a ruling 
expected from the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB), many workers could now be labeled supervi- 
sors and thus ineligible for union membership. 

Until now, the definition of a supervisor, under the 
1935 National Labor Relations Act, meant one who has 
the power to hire or fire. The new interpretation would 
classify as a supervisor anyone who delegates tasks. 

The new ruling could affect an estimated 843,000 
registered nurses and 123,000 licensed practical nurs- 
es, for whom advising, directing, training and delegat- 
ing are routine. It could affect 180,700 cooks, 167,000 
secretaries, and tens of thousands of cashiers, electri- 
cians, bank tellers, repairmen and pharmacists who 
are currently in unions. 

It is we as workers who actually manage the work- 
place, get the job done, keep things moving, even as the 
capitalist controls the money and personifies capital’s 
need for accumulation at our expense. 

Every worker knows firsthand what Marx was talk- 
ing about in Capita 1, in the section on "Cooperation": 
that workers guide and direct themselves in a cooper- 
ative fashion. In fact, that’s what really happens when 
the capitalist brings many workers into one shop and 
into one cooperative social workforce. 

WORKERS' OWN COOPERATION 

The point is that, while capital brings them together, 
the cooperation is inherent in labor. It is that natural 
cooperation which capital usurps and expropriates 
towards its purpose of extracting more surplus value. 

Many unions play management’s game and promote 
an active co-operation. In my shop they initiated a 
Labor-Management-Partnership, whose obsession is 
"teamwork," cooperation that promotes corporate bot- 
tom-line goals. With the expected NLRB ruling, any 
team leader may no longer be pent of the union. 

We workers already knew what Marx wrote in Cap- 
ital, that it is the workers who can manage themselves 
in direct social cooperation. This direct social coopera- 
tion inevitably comes "into an. irreconcilable conflict 
with capital’s "despotic plan." 

Overcoming this opposition depends on the reality of 
value production being totally replaced by the reality 
of concrete labor that shapes workers’ own freely asso- 
ciated initiatives. Registered Nurses Response Net- 
work provides a glimpse of an aspect what that reality 
may look like. 


school buildings crumble and teachers buy toilet paper, 
the Detroit Board of Education spends 17% for admin- 
istration while the average school district spends 
10.5%. 


On Sept. 11 it was clear that schools could not re- 
open. Motorists still honked in support of the pickets, 
and only 8% of- the DFT members crossed. Finally 
Mayor Kwame Kilpatrick stepped in. After an all-night 
bargaining session, a tentative contract was -reached. 
We were asked to vote on returning to work under the 
old contract while the formal ratification takes place. 
There was vigorous debate — a number of teachers close 
to retirement and some younger teachers wanted to 
hold out, but the majority voted to return. 

The new agreement freezes our wages with a 
modest increase in the second and third years, 
lowers our health care co-pay to 10% and adds 
liability representation, but it doesn’t address 
working conditions. 

A group of teachers and supporters, the "Strike to 
Win" Committee, opposed the new agreement. But 
teachers I spoke with felt that to hold out longer would 
not have gained us anything more. Strike to Win 
argues that "we are the leaders of the new, integrated 
civil rights movement." Correctly asking "Why should 
the young people of Detroit receive anything less than 
those of' the wealthy suburbs, they call for students 
and teachers to jointly fight for class size cuts. 

Detroit Public Schools have been losing 10,000 stu- 
dents per year. There is still a widely held belief that 
charter schools are a better choice. And our strike 
takes place in the context of General Motors’ restruc- 
turing, Delphi’s bankruptcy, and now Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s announcement of major plant closings and lay- 
offs in the thousands. Northwest Airlines flight atten- 
dants were denied the right to strike by a judge, and 
have taken 21% pay cuts. 

Rather than ignoring the issues of working condi- 
tions, which directly affect the quality of student edu- 
cation, now is the time to start building solidarity with 
the community and other unions in our region in sup- 
port of meaningful changes for teachers and our stu- 
dents. —Susan 



Oakland, Cal. — Young people predominated as sev- 
eral thousand demonstrators at peak during the 8.5 
mile march to downtown here for immigrant rights 
on Labor Day. 


Activist nurse wins 

Nurse and union activist Debra Moore has been 
reinstated to her job at Eastern State Hospital in 
Williamsburg, Va. with full back pay and sick leave 
after being unjustly fired last spring. Hospital 
administrators were punishing her for using her 
rights under the Family and Medical Leave Act and 
for speaking out against a shortage of nurses that 
made it dangerous for both patients and employees 
(See June-July N&L). 

The hearing officer said Moore was treated differ- 
ently when she was prevented from voluntarily 
switching hours with other nurses due to child care 
considerations, even thopgh she was working 40-48 
hours a week. The union thanked hospital employee^ 
and supporters from across the state who rallied to 
win in a right-to-work state like Virginia. 

You can get more information by going to: 
http://www.vauel60.org/union/modules/wfsection/ar 
ticle.php?articleid= 170, 

— Information from Chris Townsend, UE 


Protest at Delphi 

TROY, MICH.— Approximately 55 people demonstrated 
in front of the headquarters of Delphi here on Aug. 11. 
A UAW dissident group, "Soldiers of Solidarity," orga- 
nized the demonstration. Delphi, the auto parts maker 
spun off from General Motors, is in a campus-like set- 
ting in Troy, a Detroit suburb — it was not possible to 
get closer than the sidewalk, hundreds of yards from 
the building. 

People came from as far away as Indiana, and there 
was a charter bus from Flint, which has a large Delphi 
plant. The demonstrators were Delphi workers and 
their supporters, including News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 

The workers were concerned about the proposals for 
restoring bankrupt Delphi to profitability: slashing 
wages, benefits and pensions, and plant closings. Signs 
with slogans attacked both Delphi management and 
the UAW bureaucracy, such as "Fund Pensions Not 
Fraud" and "No More Sellouts." 

It goes without saying that a small number of Del- 
phi workers and their supporters will not stop Delphi 
or its bankruptcy judge from what they are doing. 
What they did show was that the passion and reason of 
workers are very much alive. 

This is all the more apparent when workers such as 
those in Soldiers of Solidarity are not fatalistically 
accepting a bad situation but are actively fighting 
against capitalism in its death throes. In fact, Delphi 
workers are seriously talking about a strike in spite of 
the claims of Delphi and General Motors that this will 
ruin both companies. 

-Flint supporter 

Domestic work rights 

NEW YORK — At a "Summit on Domestic Work in New 
York" held Sept. 8, domestic workers and their allies 
enlisted support for their campaign to enact a state 
"domestic workers’ bill of rights" for this largely unpro- 
tected workforce. Most federal labor laws exempt 
domestic workers. 

There are about 200,000 housekeepers and nannies 
in New York State, nearly all of them women of color 
and most of them immigrants. Their isolation in indi- 
vidual homes adds to their exploitation and abuse. 

A survey released by Domestic Workers United in 
July found that over a quarter of domestic workers 
have earnings below the poverty line, that most work 
10 to 20 hours of overtime a week but only a third are 
paid for it, and that 90% have no health benefits. 

INTERNATIONAL PARTICIPANTS 

The workers organizations involved in the "bill of 
rights" campaign are mostly ethnically based — South 
Asian, Caribbean, African, Latino and others. Tire bill 
in the state legislature would require a minimum wage 
of $14 an horn, or $16 if health insurance is not pro- 
vided. It would require time and a half pay for over- 
time, one day off a week, and vacations, holidays, and 
other benefits. Although the bill has the support of 
some politicians and labor unions, there is little chance 
of it becoming law any time soon. 

A domestic worker from Long Island described orga- 
nizing a workers’ co-op, enabling women to enforce the 
few legal rights they have. They recently won a county 
law, like New York City’s, requiring employers to state 
in writing that they will comply with existing law. 

One Latina worker described her live-in job caring 
for newborn babies day and night for months without a 
break. "I was so sleep-deprived, I forgot that I was a 
person," she said. When she got sick, she had no insur- 
ance, and was required to make up the days she took 
off. "Domestic work is an attack on the dignity of work- 
ers," she concluded. 

FIGHTING THE LIES 

A domestic worker turned organizer described a 
woman who paid an agency in the Philippines $5,000 
on the promise of a white collar job. When she arrived 
in the U.S. she was told she would receive $300 a week 
for domestic work instead. She was actually given $100 
a week and inadequate food for seven-day work weeks. 

Amy Sugimori of the National Employment Law 
Project encouraged the campaign for a one-industry 
state law, likening it to California’s agricultural laws, 
passed in response to union organizing in the 1970s 
and ‘80s, and to current campaigns by day laborers. 

Joycelyn Campbell, a nanny and organizer for 
Domestic Workers United, concluded the conference: 
"For too long, the employers and government have 
underestimated the intelligence of domestic workers. 
They’ve called us stupid or ignorant. Now we are going 
to fight until we win." 

— Anna Jadard 
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On the 50th anniversary of the 1956 Hungarian Revolution 


RAYA 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

This November marks the 50th anniversary of one 
of the most important revolutions in history — the 
1956 Hungarian Revolution. In revolting against the 
Russian forces that had occupied the country since 
1945, the Hungarian revolutionaries organized 
themselves in decentralized workers' councils, tak- 
ing control of factories throughout the country. In 
opposing state-capitalism that called itself "Commu- 
nism" as well as Western capitalism, the revolution- 
aries of 1956 opened a new epoch in indicating a 
pathway to transcend value production. 

Because the memory of this historic accomplish- 
ment has been buried and distorted by today's 
rulers— -who try to propagate the lie that it was a 
mere effort to replace state-capitalism with "free 
market” capitalism — we reprint here Dunayevska- 
ya's Political Letter of Sept. 17, 1961, in which she 
commemorated the event. Footnotes by Dunayev- 
skaya are indicated by "RD"; all other footnotes are 
the editors. 


"Don’t talk to me about space ships, a 
trip to the moon or Marx, about life in 
the atomic age.... 

"We live like this. In darkness, in mud, 
faraway.... 

"Don’t tell me it is worse in Africa. I 
live in Europe, my skin is white. Who 
will embrace me to make me feel that I 
am human 1 ?" 

— Karoly Jobbagy 
Budapest, April 1956 

On Oct. 23, 1956 the Russian puppet regime in Hun- 
gary fired on a student youth demonstration in 
Budapest. Far from dispersing the young students, 
these were soon joined by the workers from the facto- 
ries in the outlying suburbs. The Revolution had begun 
in earnest. 

During the following 13 days, ever broader layers of 
the population revolted. From the very young to the 
very old, workers and intellectuals, women and chil- 
dren, even the police and the armed forces — truly the 
population to a man — turned against the top Commu- 
nist bureaucracy and the hated, sadistic AVO (secret 
police). 

The Communist Party, with more than 800,000 
members and the trade unions allegedly representing 
the working population, just evaporated. In its place 
arose Workers’ Councils, Revolutionary Committees of 
every sort — intellectuals, youth, the army — all moving 
away from the Single Party State. 

Overnight there sprang up 45 newspapers and 40 
different parties, but the decisive force of the revolution 
remained the Workers’ Councils. 

When 13 days of armed resistance was bloodily 
crushed by the might of Russian totalitarianism, the 
new form of workers’ organization — factory councils — 
called a general strike. It was the first time in history 
a general strike followed the collapse of the revolution. 
It held the foreign imperialist as well as the "new" gov- 
ernment at bay for five long weeks. 

Even a Janos Kadar(l) had to pretend he was lis- 
tening to the demands of the Workers’ Councils for con- 
trol over production and even the possible abrogation 
of the single party rule. 

As late as November 21, 1956, the Appeal of the Cen- 
tral Workers Council of Great Budapest stated: "We 
protest against the attitude of the newly formed “Free 
Trade Unions’ which aite ready to accept the workers’ 
councils merely as economic organs. We declare that in 
Hungary today the Workers’ Councils represent the 
real interests of the working class, that there is no 
stronger political power in the country today than the 


Spontaneity of Action 
and Organization of Thought 


powers of the Workers’ Councils. "(2) 

And on Nov. 30 the Bulletin of the Central Workers 
Council reported a meeting with Kadar at which they 
demanded a daily press organ: "Our position is that the 
Workers’ Councils are in absolute need of a press organ 
so that the workers may receive uniform and true 
information... We also raised the question of the multi- 
party system." (3) 

It was the attempt to publish the Workers’ Journal 
without state permission that made Kadar realize that 
"the government was simply ignored. Everyone who 
had a problem to settle came to us (Central Workers’ 
Council), "(4) that made the Kadar Government, with 
the help of the Russian Army, move in and dissolve the 
Councils, on Dec. 9, long 
after armed resistance had 
been crushed and the exodus 
of refugees had reached 
200,000, or a full 2% of the 
total population. 

Although the Revolution 
had been sparked by the 
intellectuals, not only had 
the workers borne the main 
brunt of the fighting, but it 
was they who had shown the 
greatest creativity and given 
the Revolution its historic 
direction. 

Even their support of 
[Premier] Imre Nagy(5) was 
dependent on his acceptance 
of the workers’ control over 
production, a multi-party 
system of government, and a 
new type of socialism. Cen- 
tral to it was, an indepen- 
dent Hungary, but this 
demand for self-determina- 
tion had nothing in common 
with narrow bourgeois 
nationalism. As Imre Nagy 
himself recognized — it was 
this fact that brought him to 
the leadership of a revolu- 
tion he did not desire — "They 
want a People’s Democracy 
where the working people 
are masters of the country 
and of their own fate, where 
human beings are respected, and where social and 
political life is conducted in the spirit of human- 
ism... An atmosphere of suspicion and revenge is ban- 
ishing the fundamental feature of socialist morality, 
humanism." (6) 

This Marxist humanism was in the air since 1955. 
Because the Communist intellectual caught this in the 
air, he was assured of leadership of a revolution against 
Communism. 

When the fight against the Stalinist, Rakosi(7), had 
first begun and he called these intellectuals "out- 
siders," Tador had replied that the ruling circle "is not 
the party. The party is ourselves, those who belong to 
the other current, who fight for the ideas and principles 
of humanism, and whose aims reflect in ever-increas- 
ing measure those of the people and of the country." (8) 

But though the intellectuals had caught the human- 
ism in the air and set off the revolution, they did not 
reveal themselves as leaders and organizers at the 
moment of crisis. The best, the young however, did rec- 
ognize that the spontaneity which produced the revo- 
lution will see that it does not die. 

"As a true Marxist I believe in the inevitability of 
the historic processes. We know perfectly well that a 
wave of terror and Stalinist repression will be let loose 
on us.... You know how the revolution broke out — spon- 
taneously, without any kind of preparation. When the 
police fired on our students, leadership and organiza- 



tion sprung up overnight. Well, we’ll scatter now just as 
spontaneously as we came together.... The revolution 
can’t die; it will play dead and await its moment to rise 
again." (9) 

Today, when the world stands on the brink of nuclear 
holocaust, sparked by Russian state-capitalism calling 
itself "Communism" and American private capitalism 
calling itself "Democracy," the page of freedom opened 
by the Hungarian Revolution shows the only way out of 
the crisis-wracked capitalist order. 

When the 1917 Russian Revolution put an end to the 
first betrayal of established Marxism, Lenin never 
wearied of reminding us that without "the dress 
rehearsal" of 1905, there could have been no successful 

1917. Because of the maturi- 
ty of our age, marked, on the 
one hand, by the African 
Revolutions which broke 
from Western capitalism, 
and, on the other hand, by 
the East European Revolu- 
tions against Russain totali- 
tarianism, the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 is more 
than a dress rehearsal for a 
new European Revolution. It 
is the dress rehearsal for a 
world revolution that is out 
to reconstruct society on 
new, truly human begin- 
nings and in that way finally 
bring to an end that which 
Marx called the pre-history 
of mankind. 

NOTES 

1) Janos Kadar (1912-1989) was 
selected by the Russians to lead 
the communist regime in Hun- 
gary from 1956 to 1988. 

2) The Review (published by the 
Imre Nagy Institute, Brussels), 
No. 4, I960.— RD 

3) The Review. East Europe 
(New York) of April 1959 also 
carries an "Eyewitness Report of 
How the Workers Councils 
Fought Kadar."— RD 

4) "My Experiences in the Cen- 
tral Workers’ Council of Greater 
Budapest" by Miklos Sebestyen, 

The Review, Vol. Ill, #2, 1961.— RD > 

5) Imre Nagy (1896-1958) was a reformist leader of Hungary 
who served as Prime Minister again during the revolution 
in 1966. He was executed by the Russians following the 
crushing of the revolution. 

6) Imre Nagy on Communism: In Defense of "The New Course , " 
pp. 49, 56. 

7) Mastyas Rakosi (1892-1971) was a Stalinist leader of Hun- 
gary in the late 1940s and 1950s. He was in the USSR at the 
time of the revolution. 

8) Behind the Rape of Hungary, by F. Fejto. See also my Marx- 
ism and Freedom, pp. 62, 255-56 on the Russian debates on 
Marxfs Humanist Essays, and my Nationalism, Commu- 
nism, Marxist Humanism and the Afro- Asian Revolutions on 
the Polish debates.— RD 

9) From a report by Peter Schmid quoted in The Hungarian 
Revolution, edited by Melvin J. Lasky. — RD 
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The Hungarian Revolution, 1956 

... as it happened and as comprehended philosophically. Itoo works by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today (1958) 

In Hungary, the form of revolt was concretized not only as an opposition to Stalinism, but as a form of work- 
ers’ rule, workers’ councils sprang up in Hungary in place of the established trade unions. This decentralized 
form of controlling their conditions of labor at the point of production became a new universal. Councils of intel- 
lectuals, councils of revolutionary youth, all sorts of nonstatist forms of social relations emerged in every field, 
from newspapers and parties-a proliferation of both appeared overnight to underlying philosophies of freedom 
and totally new human relationships. From Chapter 15, “The Beginning of the End of Russian Totalitarianism” 

Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre, and from Marx to Mao (1973) 

The two features which characterize great periods of upheaval are, one, that a new subject is bom to respond 
to the objective pull of history by making freedom and reason the reality of the day. And, two, a new relation- 
ship between theory and practice is forged. This is true for the past-Levellers in 17th century England; the sans 
culottes in the French Revolution of 1789.1793; the runaway slaves impelling the United States to the Civil 
War of 1861-1865; the St. Petersburg proletariat in the 1905 and 1917 Russian Revolutions. This is true for the 
present-in the Hungarian Revolution against Russian totalitarianism, no less than in the African Revolutions 
against Western imperialism. This does not mean that each of these historic periods has given birth to a total- 
ly new philosophy. An original philosophy is a rare creation, bom after much travail only when called forth by 
a new stage in world consciousness of freedom. From Chapter 8, “State Capitalism and the East European Revolts” 
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by Andrew Klitnan 

Developing a philosophically grounded alternative to 
capitalism is vitally important in order to free our 
minds from the clutches of Margaret Thatcher’s slogan, 
"there is no alternative" (TINA) — and from its practical 
effects. Struggles for freedom continue but, given the 
widespread acceptance of TINA, they understandably 
stop short of trying to remake society totally. Just as it 
is rational to try to change what can be changed, it is 
* rational to refrain from trying to change what cannot 
be changed. People who don’t want to hear about social- 
ism because of the failures of what they believe to have 
been socialism are making perfect sense. 

On the other side is a new global justice movement 
declaring that "Another World is Possible." This slogan, 
too, is quite rational if one interprets it as a call to 
think through the possibility of another world and to 
prefigure another one. But ultimately, whether strug- 
gles for a completely different, non-capitalist, human 
society are rational depends upon whether another 
world is actually possible. This needs to be shown, and 
that requires showing how it is possible to break -with 
capitalism and make that break sustainable. 

At the present moment, I believe, no one can answer 
with confidence that another world is possible. But I do 
not think this is a reason to despair. The effort to work 
out how it might be possible is really just beginning. 
The whole problem was avoided for many, many 
decades, mostly because it was believed that state-cap- 
italism was the "actually-existing" alternative, or that 
the state-capitalist mode of production could and 
Would become socialist simply by virtue of one or 
another sort of political change — "democracy," workers 
councils in control, etc. 

Although it is commonly said that Marx was a theo- 
rist of capitalism, not of socialism, a lot of his work per- 
tains, directly or indirectly* to the concept of a new soci- 
ety. We ignore it at our peril. Throughout his life, Marx 
battled Proudhonism and similar tendencies, showing 
that their proposed alternatives would not be viable 
and would lead back to capitalism. And he worked out 
to some extent what would actually be needed. That 
work needs to continue — Marx does not provide "the 
answer" — but it needs to continue on the foundation 
he laid, and that Raya Dunayevskaya built upon. 

THE CRITIQUE OF THE GOTHA PROGRAM 

Above all, it is crucial to take seriously her identifi- 
cation of his Critique of the Gotha Program ( CGP ) as 
"New Ground for Organization."(l) I don’t think she 
meant that the CGP was a treatise "on organization," 
but that Marxist organizations need to make the actu- 
al content of the CGP their ground. In other words, 
they need to make their differentia specifioa the pro- 
jection and further development of the CGP’s vision of 
the new society, especially its analysis of what is 
required in order to make that vision a reality, the 
"whole theory of human development" that Dunayev- 
skaya said was worked out in the CGP. {2) 

In this Critique, Marx theorized the future course of 
human development, from the dawn of revolution, 
through the revolutionary transformation of capitalism 
into communism, as well as the further development of 
the latter, on the new foundations established during 
its initial phase, into a "higher phase of communist 
society." Dunayevskaya criticized Marxists for continu- 
ally quoting the slogan "from each according to his abil- 
ity, to each according to his needs" — which concludes 
the CGP’s discussion of the higher phase— but "never 
botherfing] to study just how concretely that arose 
from the Critique of the supposedly socialist program, 
and what would be required to make that real."(3) 

I believe that this statement puts in a nutshell the 
whole methodology of Marx’s critique. One key theoret- 
ical principle runs throughout his commentary on 
Paragraph 3 of the Gotha Program: relations of distri- 
bution correspond to and depend upon relations of pro- 
duction. Thus the "fair distribution" that the Program 
called for cannot be made real without a revolution, in 
permanance, in the mode of production— a revolution 
that, in its initial phase, makes labor directly social 
and thereby does away with the law of value and the 
commodification of labor-power, and then continues 
until the "higher phase" is reached.(4) 

Simply being for "from each according to her ability, 
to each according to her needs" is a retrogression from 
what the CGP achieved. So is being "for" an end to 
value production without specifying what is required to 
make that real. It is precisely this sort of thing that got 
Marx so enraged about the Gotha Program. The Pro- 
gram ignored the theoretical achievements that had 
resulted from three decades of hard intellectual labor 
on his part, and that were finally available in Capital 
for all to study — if only they would do so. Instead, the 
Program spouted what he called "obsolete verbal rub- 
bish" and "pervert[ed]...the realistic outlook, which it 
cost so much effort to instill into the Party but which 
has now taken root in it." 

But what is needed in order to make real the vision 
of a society without value production? Some people 
imagine that we simply need to "produce for need, not 
for profit." This betrays an extremely superficial and 
inadequate conception of value production. The really 
crucial issue is the one that Dunayevskaya singled out 
in her critique of the Stalinist revision of the law of 
value: value production is characterized by "minimum 
costs and maximum production. "(5) It doesn’t matter 
what products you produce. Nor is workers’ control of 
the planning process sufficient in order to abrogate the 


law of value: 

"[Ejither you have the plan of freely associated labor, 
or you have the.. .despotic Plan. There is no in- 
between. The only possibility of avoiding capitalist 
crises is the abrogation of the law of value. That is to 
say, planning must be done according to the needs of 
the productive system as a human system. A system 
where human needs are not governed by the necessity 
to pay the laborer at minimum and to extract the 
maximum abstract labor .... “(6) 

Nothing short of this is the plan of freely associated 
labor. It remains the despotic Plan of capital — even if 
workers’ faces rather than corporate managers’ faces 
serve as the new personifications of capital. "There is 



no ih-between." 


As long as the law of value exists, producers will 
need to compete effectively, and therefore to produce as 
much as possible as cheaply as possible. There cannot 
be socialism in one country, much less in a single coop- 
erative or network of cooperatives. Even if the mem- 
bers of a cooperative or network of cooperatives are 
nominally their own bosses, it follows from the contin- 
ued existence of the value relation that "the process of 
production has mastery oyer [human beings], instead 
of the opposite."(7) 

Thus as long as "[t]he co-operative factories run by 
workers themselves [exist within capitalism]... they 
naturally reproduce in all cases, in their present orga- 
nization, all the defects of the existing system, and 
must reproduce them... the opposition between capital 
and labour is abolished here . . .only in the form that the 
workers in association become their own capitalist, i.e., 
they use the means of production to valorize their own 
labour."(8) What was crucial to Marx wasn’t which 
human beings were nominally in control, but whether 
the process of production had mastery over human 
beings, or the opposite. 

WHAT CAN END VALUE PRODUCTION? 

Some people suppose that qualitative matters are 
profound, while quantitative matters are beneath 
them. But without careful attention to the quantitative 
issues, we would give our Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Approval to a system of worker-run cooperatives that 
produce for human needs like health care, in which 
"the workers in association [are] their own capitalist." 
That is, in order to compete effectively, they pay them- 
selves the minimum and extract from themselves the 
maximum output. 

Of course, a system like this wouldn’t really produce 
a lot of health care, because the great m'ass of human- 
ity, paid at or near value, wouldn’t be able to afford 
much health care. And it wouldn’t really be run by 
workers, both because the law of value would really be 
in control, and because class divisions are the 
inevitable result of a system that seeks to minimize 
cost and maximize production. In such a system, you 
have to have some people whose job it is to guarantee 
maximum production from other people, and these 
other people are a "cost." Marx was well aware that 
capitalist class rule follows from the capitalist mode of 
production, rather than the reverse. As he wrote in The 
Civil War in France, "The political rule of the producer 
cannot co-exist with the perpetuation of his social slav- 
ery. The [Paris] Commune was therefore to serve as a 
lever for uprooting the economical foundation upon 
which rests the existence of classes, and therefore of 
class rule." 

Now then, what is needed in order to end value pro- 
duction? Marx’s view, as expressed in the CGP, was 
that "Within the co-operative society based on common 
ownership of the means of production, the producers do 
not exchange their products; just as little does the 
labor employed on the products appear here as the 
value of these products, as a material quality possessed 
by them, since now, in contrast to capitalist society, 
individual labor no longer exists in an indirect fashion 
but directly as a component part of total labor." 

Question: Why doesn’t the labor employed on the 
products appear here as the value of these products? 
Marx’s answer: "since now, in contrast to capitalist soci- 
ety," the individual’s labor is directly social — "directly 
... a component part of total labor. 1 1 Thus, in order to end 
the law of value, labor must become directly social. 

This was not an isolated remark. In Chapter 1 of 
Capital, he showed that neither the commodity fetish 
nor the value-relation exist in non-capitalist societies 
because, in these societies, the individual’s labor is 
directly social. In the future free communist society, for 
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instance, workers will act as "one single social labour 
force" and, once there are "direct social relations 
between persons in their work," their social relations 
no longer need to be mediated by things that serve as 
"objective" representatives of the work they’ve done. 
And thus there are no longer "social relations between 
things" — social relations between commodities insofar 
as they are values, congealed quantities of labor in 
"objective" form.(9) 

MAKING LABOR DIRECTLY SOCIAL 

But what must be done in order to make labor direct- 
ly social? It is tempting to answer "abolish exchange of 
the products." This is, in essence, the answer given by 
the Stalinists in 1943, when they claimed that the con- 
tradiction between private and social labor had been 
overcome in Russia, thereby making it a non-capitalist 
society. The individual’s labor was^yjppasedly recog- 
nized, without mediation, as social labor in the State 
Plan; it did not have to become social labor by its prod- 
uct first being sold, nor did it fail to count as social 
labor if its product could not be sold.(lO) 

But this answer puts the cart before the horse. The 
reason why there must be exchange of products is that 
labor is only indirectly social — not vice-versa. If labor 
were directly social, there would be no need to 
exchange products. For instance, Marx projects in the 
CGP that, in the lower phase of communism, "The 
same amount of labor which [an individual] has given 
to society in one form, he receives back in another." If 
you work for an hour, you’re entitled to the product of 
an hour of other people’s work. There’s an exchange, to 
be sure, but it is directly an exchange of labor. The 
products don’t exchange, as Marx noted, quoted earlier. 

Another way of putting the same point is that the 
Stalinists did not do away with exchange of products. 

_ Nominally, there was no exchange of products, only 
exchange of labors. But the amount of "labor" one did 
depended not only on how long and hard one worked, 
but on how much one produced, and the value of what 
one produced. As Dunayevskaya noted, the Stalinists 
wrongly equated "‘distribution according to labor’ with 
distribution according to value."(ll) 

So, what does need to be done in order to make labor 
directly social? I don’t know. I don’t think anyone 
knows at this point. But I am confident that remuner- 
ating expenditures of labor equally is not the solution. 
It is the consequence, not the cause, of the direct social- 
ity of labor. Marx spent decades fighting the utopian- 
socialist / Proudhonist view that equal remuneration is 
the solution, arguing correctly that it is not even possi- 
ble without a thorough revolution in the relations of 
production. It does no good to say, "let’s remunerate all 
labor equally," or "let’s count all labor as equal.” If the 
economic relations are such that different labors aren’t 
actually equal, counting them as equal will be a princi- 
ple at loggerheads with practice. For instance, if we 
"declare” that the labor of a surgeon and a nurse’s aide 
are equal, it is almost inevitable that a black market 
for surgical services will quickly emerge. Either that, or 
"we’ll" have to enforce the equality through military- 
state power that has no prospect of withering away. 

So the issue is not whether we count different labors 
equally— polities is not in command — but whether the 
social relations are such that different labors actually 
count equally. The task is to work out what such social 
relations are, and what is required to make them real. 
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POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHIC, AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVES FOR UPROOTING CAPITALISM 


N&L provided an excellent overview 
of the struggle for freedom from within 
the working class in the Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives thesis published 
in the August-September issue. One 
thing that needs pointing out, however, 
is that the Left has been where it is 
today before, in the period of the imperi- 
alist war for domination during the time 
of President Woodrow Wilson, known as 
World War I. The Espionage Act of 1917 
and the Sedition Act of 1918 followed by - 
the period known as the Red Scare 
sought to repress anti-imperialist activ- 
ity at that time, much in the same fash- 
ion that Bush's "war on terrorism" is 
trying to do today. 

The great difference is that these 
activities that came out of a previous * 
time were aimed at the Left for a dura- 
tion roughly the period of that war. The 
war ended. So did the U.S. attempts to 
turn back the Bolsheviks in terms of the 
presence of U.S. troops on Soviet soil. 
Not so with the "war on terror," a shad- 
ow war of indefinite duration. With no 
logical end, it heralds the beginnings of 
a more permanently corporate fascism 
without any end in sight. The Left must 
resist this tendency with all its strength 
and resolve. N&L has an important role 
to play in the struggle and I have no 
doubt will continue to be a voice of revo- 
lutionary resistance. 

D.T. 

Louisiana 

*** ,r x ■' 

The best part of "Theoretic Prepara- 
tion for Uprooting Capitalism" ( N&L 
August/September 2006) is the section 
discussing "the Transcendence of Value 
Production." It shows that the content of 
Marx's Critique of the Gotha Program 
has to become the basis for any effort to 
think out an alternative to capitalism. 
That’s because it pinpoints the pivot for 
uprooting capitalism — getting rid of the 
law of value. We can try to change soci- 
ety however we want, but if we don't rid 
ourselves of the law of value, nothing 
will change. 

Student 

Indiana 

*** 

Your discussion of Marx's Critique of 
the Gotha Program inspired me to re- 
read the work. I was struck by Marx's 
precision. He says that in a socialist 
society "producers do not exchange their 
products.” At first I was puzzled. How 
could any society not have the exchange 
of products? Then I realized he was say- 
ing that the exchange of products is 
replaced by the exchange of equal quan- 
tities of labor time. As he wrote in his 
Critique, "the same amount of labor 
which (the worker) has given to society 
in one form, he receives back in anoth- 
er." Marx is showing us with this what a 
society that has gotten rid of value pro- 
duction looks like. 

Old Radical 
California 


I can understand that some Marxists 
don't like Marx's discussion of a new 
society in his Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram but what I don't understand is 
why they don't just come out and say 
they disagree with Marx. It's not like it's 
against the law to disagree with Marx. 
It's better to say you disagree than 
claim you agree but then just ignore the 
content of what he has to say. 

Teacher 

Chicago 

*** 

I thought it was great that you includ- 
ed in your Perspectives Thesis the state- 
ment by Raya Dunayevskaya that says 
if labor were directly social we wouldn't 
have capitalism. I wasn't aware that she 
had discussed anon-dapitalist society in - 
such specific terms. Could you point me 
to other writings by her in which she 
discusses this issue? 

Anti-war activist 
Illinois 

*** 

There have been calls for economic 
empowerment by the various symbols of 
New Afrikan leadership here in Ameri- 
ka, positing this economic empower- 
ment as the panacea to our racial 
oppression. For anyone to call for eco- 
nomic empowerment under capitalist 
production shows not only a fundamen- 
tal lack of understanding of capitalism 
itself, but also serves to strengthen cap- 
italist relations. Economic- empower- 
ment of the New Afrikan domestic 
colonies at best would amount to only a 
temporary amelioration in the basic 
day-to-day necessities of life for a rela- 
tive few. 

Faruq 

California 

*** 

We see that in Latin America there is 
a reawakening of the growth of worker 
cooperatives and women's organizations 
spreading the vision of non-hierarchical 
organization. Now is the time to talk of 
how these could be steps to moving to 
where we want to go. Now would be the 
time to champion these little experi- 
ments of breaking free, rather than 
emphasizing their futility. 

Sociologist 

Memphis 

*** 

Is the danger now state disintegra- 
tion? Or is it, in core countries, fascism 
and the merging of the state with corpo- 
rate interests — and, in the periphery, 
the merging of states with religious fun- 
damentalism? 

Concerned 

Tennessee 

*** 

The refusal of workers to pick up the 
old solutions, like statist reformism and 
Bolshevisms, is not a sign of backward- 
ness, but of thinking rationally. If we are 
going to talk about getting rid of capi- 
talism, we have to take on what that 
would involve. That's what your Per- 



spectives Thesis focuses on, and that is 
what makes it so important. 

DaveBlack 

England 

- • 

KATRINA ONE YEAR AFTER 

One year ago, Katrina thrust the real- 
ities of U.S. society's racial and class 
divisions into the world spotlight. The 
almost universal acknowledgement that 
the response of the Bush/Cheney admin- 
istration was callously negligent seemed 
to raise hopes that it might even give 
birth to a poor peoples' movement that 
would have national political implica- 
tions. By today we realize that George 
Bush has succeeded in defining the 
social impact of Hurricane Katrina as a 
regional phenomenon, caused solely by 
the particularities of the politics and 
economy of south Louisiana. The Black 
population of New Orleans remains dis- 
persed across Texas and the southern 
states. Economically disadvantaged and 
politically marginalized to begin with, 
the evacuated residents of New Orleans 
are now diluted into the population of 
their host cities and towns. They are 
considered to be one more urban prob- 
lem for police, politicians and social 
workers to deal with. Meanwhile, back 
in New Orleans, the businessmen and 
real estate developers are free to move 
ahead with plans to rebuild a smaller 
city, one mQre tourist-friendly arid wel- 
coming to investment than ever. 

Kevin Micftaiis 
_ Illinois 


STRUGGLE 
FOR 

WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 

This year is the 30th anniversary of 
the passage of the anti-woman Hyde 
Amendment prohibiting the use of fed- 
eral funds for abortion for poor women. 
The effect was and still is devastating. 
12.8 million women of reproductive age 
have to depend on Medicaid for health 
care. When it was legal Medicaid funded 
about a third of all U.S. abortions. Today 
poor women have to choose between 
food, rent, or an abortion. There is no 
way to celebrate such an anniversary 
except to vow to work harder for 
women’s freedom in the struggle to cre- 
ate a totally new world. 

Women's LiberaHonist 
Illinois 

*** 

While the women's movement seems 
strengthened around the world, as seen 
in what transpired on International 
Women’s Day, it seems to be waning 
here the more the Christian Right gets 
entrenched in the debate. The Christian 



Right tends to demonize a woman's 
right to be independent and to have con- 
trol over her body and mind without 
having to fear governmental interfer- 
ence. 

Concerned male * 
Wisconsin 

*** 

I staffed the Women's Action Coali- 
tion table the other day at the Cooper 
Young street art fair here where part of 
our display was on getting the word out 
about emergency contraception, also 
called "the morning after pill." Everyone 
I spoke to was really angry that it will 
not be available over the counter to 
women younger than 18. They are sup- 
posedly too young to get this pill, but 
evidently not too young to get pregnant. 
Keeping young women from having this 
resource is a way to try to punish them 
for having sex, a punishment that can 
last a lifetime. 

Feminist activist 
Memphis 

sfcsfc* 

The news about pharmacists being 
allowed to decide whether or not to pre- 
scribe the morning after pill infuriated 
me. There is no excuse for any group of . 
service workers in entrusted positions 
to pick and choose their obligations 
based on so-called "moral" grounds. 
Should penicillin not be dispensed for - 
patients with venereal disease due to 
sinful fornication? Should firemen not 
douse out fires of people who don't 
watch their kids who then set their 
houses ablaze? There must be some 
means of revoking the licenses of those 
who refuse to fulfill a lawful request. 
Could I deny taxi service to someone 
because I don't want him to go to a 
Christian Revival meeting since I'm an 
atheist? Couldn't I be hauled into court? 
Aren't injunctions possible to squash 
these kinds of actions that withhold ser- 
vice because it runs counter to one's 
tenets? 

Mate taxi driver 
Los Angeles 

*** 

Some of the ruling class are scared we 
can’t compete with other nations' rapid- 
ly developing science and engineering 
programs. The New York Times reported 
on a panel of academics who decided 
women are still discriminated against in 
the sciences and rejected the claim that 1 
there are "innate" differences in learn- 
ing potential between men and women. 
Unfortunately, the panel feared the "loss 
of human capital" that occurs when 
women are discriminated against, 
rather than the loss of freedom that 
happens when gender inequality is 
institutionalized. We need a humanist 
science! ■■ • • • ,j 

Physics student 
Tennessee 


VOICES OF REASON FROM WITHIN PRISON WALLS 


N&L tells the true 
story of how the 
immigrants and the 
working class have to 
stand up so the gov- 
ernment and big 
business won’t run 
over them in this so-called "Free Coun- 
try." When the people stand up for their 
rights is when the government hides 
behind their laws and if there is no law 
that benefits them, they just make one 
up. Thanks too for giving us news about 
Latin America because I'm Mexican- 
American, more Mexican than Ameri- 
can. I was saddened by the way the elec- 
tions recently went in Mexico. The oli- 
garchy are trying to steal the elections 
from the people. Right now Hugo 
Chavez of Venezuela is the only one will- 
ing to stand up in front of the world and 
tell about the true ways of the U.S. 

Prisoner 
Delano, California 

*** 

Thanks for providing those of us in 
prison with vital information that can't 
otherwise be found inside these walls. I 
make sure the paper makes its way to 


anyone in here who wants to keep up 
with what's going on in the rest of the 
world. 

Prisoner 
Menard, Illinois 

*** 

Please accept the two pre-stamped 
envelopes I'm enclosing as a very small 
donation. They are paid for and can be 
mailed from and to anyplace in this 
nation. The Department of Correction in 
North Carolina used to allow inmates 
small "stick-on stamps" but somehow 
they found out we were mailing them 
out as donations and to buy books and 
magazines and stopped it. This is child- 
ish. Just one more way to cut, us off from 
free society. I understand I broke the 
law, but the propaganda the DOC's of 
this country put out about the mentali- 
ty of people in prison is a disservice to 
reality. I know some things have to be 
done. But other things are downright 
evil. 

Prisoner 
North Carolina 

*** 

I've enjoyed all the issues of the paper 


I've received this year, but especially 
enjoyed two articles on "The law of 
value in capitalist society" and "A new 
look at the Russian revision of Marx's 
concept of 'directly social labor."' 

Marx and Engels had the right con- 
cept for an idealistic and utopian soci- 
ety. Capitalistic rule as in the Western 
mindset is contradictory and an oxy- 
moron. For me, the writings of Raya 
Dunayevskaya fall in fine with the per- 
ceived ideals of society. 

Prisoner 

Florida 

*** 

What is truly revolutionary about 
your publication is that you not only 
seek to practice theory, but also to 
derive theory from practice. It is as uni- 
versal in its scope as it is elegant in its 
simplicity. The integration of 
subject/object both defines and tran- 
scends my nascent concept of Marxist- 
Humanism. If for no other reason than 
your ongoing development of this holis- 
tic approach, N&L would still be a valu- 
able contribution. 

Prisoner 
Vacaville, CA 


I find N&L to be informative and a 
guide as to the direction we, as a people 
of African descent, should strive for in 
search of our true freedom in a capitalist 
society whose bloodline runs off the hard 
sweat of the poor and working class as 
well as the incarcerated. N&L lets me 
know the importance of having the right 
philosophy when a people are participat- 
ing in a world struggle for equality. 

Prisoner 
Pontiac, Illinois 

If we aren't careful, just being Black 
will soon be against the law. As you read 
these words, another law is being intro- 
duced. The answer to how they decide 
what is right or wrong is easy. If they 
can convince you that what they're 
telling you is right and everything you 
do is no good, it is the key to their power. 
Our actions in history show we take 
nothing and turn it into something. 
Today’s youth have the ability to mold 
themselves into tomorrow's leaders. We 
can help by instilling in them pride and 
resistance to B.S. 

Prisoner 
Susamrille, California 
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BUSH'S LETHAL AGENDA 

The people in Lebanon didn't need a 
war. It's enough just to survive and the 
same is true for the people in Iraq. 
That's how it is for us in South Mem- 
phis, too. Bush's policies kill people, and 
the day-to-day struggle is a war in itself. 

African-American disabled worker 
Smith Memphis 

The Bush/Cheney/Rumsfeld/Rice con- 
spiracy landed this country in another 
Vietnam. What bugs me is that no one is 
really addressing that. The U.S. has 
embarked on an untenable path, with 
young soldiers now committing atroci- 
ties of war, a war that should not have 
been started in the first place. And we 
still allow that draft-dodging weasel to 
talk about "staying the course." 

Prisoner 

American Gulag 

*** . 

It is crazy to have the president of the 
U.S. trying to get legal justification for 
torturing prisoners. As someone who 
was incarcerated by the army and expe- 
rienced cruel and unusual punishment, 
I can testify that what Bush is doing to 
justify torture is just insane. 

African-American activist 
South USA 

*** 

Someone who worked a minimum 
wage job may not know the word alien- 
ation but would know the feeling of 
exploitation and would know in their 
hearts what it means not to have control 
over their own life. Someone from Korea 
can understand Blacks whose communi- 
ty has been poisoned by the Defense 
Depot of Memphis, despite language dif- 
ference, because it is a common human 
experience. We're talking of humanity 
and people with, the ability to feel and to 
be hurt. Bush's main qualification was 
that he had no feelings for people. 

Environmental justice activist 
Memphis 

*** 

Bush is killing more and more men, 
women and children, and has destabi- 
lized a whole region of the world based 
on lies. How is it that he has not been 
impeached? Have we become so used to 
such transgressions that we would 
rather talk about a . case of illicit sex in 


the Oval Office as an impeachable 
offense instead of the murder of civilians 
based on lies and hidden political agen- 
das? This is a philosophical Kosova and 
Rwanda all over again, where everyone 
knows that things are wrong and yet 
everyone seems to be waiting to see who 
is going to say something first. 

Robert TaliafaiTO 
Wisconsin 


CHINA'S CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION 

The Editor's note that accompanied 
the article on "Tragedy of China's Cul- 
tural Revolution" (August-September 
2006) pointed out that it was excerpted 
from an article by Dunayevskaya that 
had appeared in N&L in 1966, "World 
Significance of .China’s Self-Created 
Turmoil." Reprinting it now, to mark the 
40th anniversary of the launching of the 
Cultural Revolution, not only underlines 
how right on target was that analysis at 
the very beginning, but how much it con- 
tributes to the ongoing discussions 
today. I remember reading 'ft when it 
first appeared and feeling how it pre- 
pared me to understand not only what 
would soon follow those world-shaking 
events, but what developed in the full 
four decades after. It has great impor- 
tance for the ongoing discussions today. 

Octogenarian 

Illinois 

*** 

One of the things I have never under- 
stood about China'a Cultural Revolution 
is how any artist could have been or can 
be a supporter of a movement which so 
stifled freedom of expression. Is not the 
ability, the freedom, to express oneself 
artistically, and genuinely, part of what 
we seek in the new and human society 
to which we are still looking forward? 

Perplexed 
. Chicago 

FOR FREEDOM OF SPEECH 

Josh White is an independent journal- 
ist working in San Francisco who 
refused to turn over unpublished video 
take-outs to a federal grand jury investi- 
gating a July, 2005 anti-G8 demonstra- 
tion. He has been charged with civil con- 


tempt for refusing to testify at his hear- 
ing and jailed until further notice. He 
could be held for up to a year although 
he was never convicted of any crime. He 
is being held on civil contempt in order 
to coerce him to testify and turn over his 
unpublished work product to a federal 
grand jury. We encourage everyone to 
support Josh while he is being held at 
FCI Dublin. If we keep on fighting there 
is a chance we can win his release. For 
information: http://freejosh.pbwiki.com 
Support Committee 
California 


THE BRITISH SCENE 

The affection with which Blair is held 
in *neO-conservative America is not 
shared in the hearts or the poll forecasts 
of the UK. The animosity between Blair 
and Brown has ignited. The resignation 
of several government ministers drove 
Blair to apologize to the country for the 
naughty Labor Party and make a vague 
departure promise. The media frenzy 
may spark other issues such as Iraq, 
pensions, and union disputes such as in 
rail. What should the left be attempting 
to do? As Rosa Luxemburg articulated 
it, the future is either socialism or bar- 
barism. As Labour gives up or sells 
cheaply the collective assets of the past, 
it also attempts to enslave the future. 
We would be stupid to hope that a Labor 
Party regeneration will aid the masses. 

Pat Duffy 
Britain 



TROUBLES FOR YOUTH 

Youth in Michigan, caught up in the 
whirlwind of poverty, violence, despair 
and perversion that characterizes the 
cesspools we call cities, are given a 
Machiavellian choice. It is either jail, 
and the ruination of their young lives, or 
the Michigan Youth Challenge Academy, 
a grueling course in military indoctrina- 
tion. Upon graduation, many "opt" for 
enlistment in the military. 

The effect of disproportionate unem- 
ployment on the youth, especially 
minority youth, used to be called the 
"economic draft," but this is an entirely 
new phenomenon. It is a conscious strat- 
egy of the ruling capitalist class to head 
off an outright military draft, with the 
threat to the present hierarchical soci- 


ety posed by massive anti-war protest 
that would follow, as during the Vietnam 
War. Where once the cities and towns of 
this area were known as the "arsenal of 
democracy," now they are being turned 
into giant cannon fodder factories. As 
can be seen by this new development, 
that journey will be greatly shortened 
for these young people. 

Ex-Postal Worker 
Michigan 

WORKERS 
OF THE 
WORLD 

The IWW Star- 
bucks Workers 
Union has 

announced that 
employees at the 
Logan Square 

Starbucks store in Chicago have joined 
the union, becoming the first outside 
New York City to do so. They issued a set 
of demands that included a living wage, 
guaranteed hours and the reinstatement 
of IWW baristas fired for organizing 
activity. Starbucks is often prdised for 
offering generous benefits but the union 
contends the workers face low wages and 
barriers to health care and oth ir bene- 
fits. Starbucks insists none of its U.S. 
stores is unionized because the IWW is 
not formally certified by the NLRB, but 
last March the company settled an 
unfair labor practice charge th 
had violated federal law by pro 
workers from sharing writter 
information or wearing union 
They were forced to post notices 
ing workers’ rights to organize. 

Union s 

Chicago 
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The "Workshop Talks" column in the 
August-September N&L spoke about 
U.S. health care being managed by an 
I.T. worker in India. It has its echo here 
with a $70 billion project for the UK 
health service. This excludes the 10% for 
private health care in the NHS budget. 
Big bucks for the bosses and their 
friends, suffering and death for patients. 
Unemployment for doctors and nurses. 
Workers of the world need a voice. 

Nurse 

Britain 
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NEW YORK — A demonstration by Pakistani-Ameri- 
cans challenged Gen. Musharraf, the unelected presi- 
dent of Pakistan, 
when he came to 
town for UN summit 
meetings on Sept. 

18. Vigorous chants 
of "women’s rights 
are human rights" 
and "what do we 
want? democracy!” 
filled the midtown 
block across from 
Musharraf’s hotel. 

Spearheaded by the 
Asian-American 
Network Against 
Abuse of Human 
Rights (ANAA), the 
rally demanded an 
immediate end to 
violence against 
women, repeal of 
religious laws that 
promote injustice, 
the restoration of 
democracy, and pro- 
tection for religious 
and ethnic minori- 
ties and for defenders 
of human rights. 

Speakers pointed 

out that Pakistan is one of the leading violators of 
human rights, especially women’s rights. A main focus 
of the rally was to demand the repeal of the Hudood 
and Zina Ordinances and other laws which are highly 
discriminatory against women. Many rape victims land 
in jail if they try to seek justice due to these religious- 
based laws. Musharraf recently announced that the 
Ordinances would be repealed, but then backed down 
and agreed to modify them instead. 

Pakistan has no laws against domestic violence, and 


Demonstrators in New York denounce Pakistan’s president. Gen- 
eral Musharraf, for attacks on women and human rights. 


beatings, rapes and killings are committed with 
impunity, as in the recently publicized rape cases of Dr. 

Shazia Khalid 
and Mukhtaran 
Mai. So-called 
"honor" crimes, 
usually the mur- 
der of disobedient 
women by family 
members, average 
two a day. A cor- 
rupt police force 
and multiple 
court systems 
compound the 
legal injustices. 

The govern- 
ment is also 
responsible for 
harassment, beat- 
ings and murders 
of human rights 
activists and jour- 
nalists. "We are 
asking for a global 
coalition to 

demand the 
restoration of 
human rights and 
democracy in Pak- 
istan," said ANAA 
president Dr. 

Amna Buttar. Apparently Musharraf has been hurt by 
ANAA, since his government recently alleged that But- 
tar is really an Indian! 

Co-sponsors of the rally included Amnesty Interna- 
tional, Human Rights Watch, Equality Now, several 
Sindhi and other Pakistani groups, and student 
groups, but few people besides Pakistani-Americans 
attended. For information, see www.4anaa.org. 

— Anne Jaclard 


QUEER 


by Elise 

In a huge move for human rights, the cabinet of 
South Africa's President Thabo Mbeki approved a 
civil unions bill for same-sex couples which will now 
go to Parliament, where its specific benefits and 
rights will be determined. In 2005, South Africa's 
Constitutional Court ruled the country's common- 
law understanding of marriage was unconstitutional 
because it discriminated against lesbian, gay, bisexu- 
al, and transgender people (see Women Worldwide, 
May-June 2006 N&L). The South Africa Constitution 
bans discrimination on the basis of sexual orienta- 
tion. South Africa would be the first African nation to 
recognize same-sex relationships. 

Two different state courts have ruled in favor .of 
transgender people. Eric Buffong, a transgender man 
who was fired from his job as a cook at Equus restau- 
rant in Westchester, N.Y., is protected by the state's 
human rights law, State Supreme Court Justice Joan 
Lefkowitz ruled. He can now proceed with his law- 
suit against the restaurant. The ruling applies to the 
entire state of New York. And in Colorado, Civil 
Rights Division Director Wendell Pryor ruled that 
the firing of Danielle Cornwell, a transgender 
woman, violated the state's anti-discrimination law. 
Director Pryor found that the firing of Ms. Cornwell 
r by Intermountain Testing Company was because she 
is a woman. 

Latvian gay men and lesbians, and EU and U.S. 
supporters, held Pride events in their country, 
despite being verbally abused and having eggs 
thrown at them. The Pride events coincided with the 
Latvian parliaments rejection of a bill — presented by 
Latvia First, an anti-gay party— that would have 
banned the mass media from publishing articles 
about, or interviews with, gays or lesbians about 
their lives or gay rights in the mass media. The bill 
was rejected because it goes against national and 
international legislation. 


Tennessee campaign: nursing Home industry steals peoples 1 lives 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— A key issue for most people with a 
significant disability is to be able to choose home-based 
services rather than being institutionalized. There is 
this huge void in Tennessee for those who need physi- 
cal assistance performing what is called "the daily 
activities of life": bathing, dressing, toileting, and eat- 
ing. People with visual impairments may need a driver 
or reader. People with cognitive disabilities would have 
assistance with shopping, making appointments and 
decisions in their lives. A huge disconnect exists in hav- 
ing the services available because the State believes 
that if you have significant needs that you or your fam- 
ily can’t afford to take care of, then the State sees its 
obligation as being met by warehousing you in institu- 
tional settings. 

That’s the rub. Moving into an institution means giv- 
ing up all we hold dear. You lose control of the tiniest 
decisions: what do I eat or wear, what time do I get up 
in the morning, where would I like to go — your individ- 
ual schedule is gone and the institution decides these 
questions. You give up having your own home, having 
people over when you choose, having a sex life, a 
romantic life, and being part of your community. 

It’s not humane to segregate people in nursing 
homes, that’s obvious. Furthermore, it is much cheaper 
to live in the community with support services. Most 
nursing homes in Tennessee receive $30,000 to $40,000 
a year per person. Community-based services may cost 
half of that or less. 

My organization, Memphis Center for Indepen- 
dent Living’s, main focus is to change the way Ten- 
nessee does business, and it’s going to be a struggle. 
This year we introduced a bill, the "Community 
Choices Act," to our legislature. It didn’t get very far, 
but will be re-introduced in January, and we will be 
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' Continued from page 1 

Africans and Latinos have been mixing for centuries 
there. It has arisen in the context of capital accumula- 
tion. The trend arose as early as when Africans staffed 
the ships that brought Columbus to America. 

RACISM INGRAINED IN CAPITALISM 

As Marx said of the birth of capitalism: "The discovery 
of gold and silver in America, the extirpation, enslave- 
ment and entombment in mines, of the indigenous pop- 
ulation of that continent, the beginnings of the conquest 
and plunder of India, and conversion of Africa into a pre- 
serve for the commercial hunting of blackskins, are all 
things which characterize the dawn of the era of capital- 
ist production. These idyllic proceedings are chief 
moments of primitive accumulation" (Capital, p. 915). 

Even today’s events show that it is not just a period 
of "primitive accumulation" that hangs on a racist ide- 
ology, but that racist ideology continues to be personi- 
fied by capitalist political leaders in the ongoing accu- 
mulation of capital. 



stronger and wiser. 

In the meantime, we’re working hard to educate leg- 
islators. We also educate those with disabilities about 
what they can demand and help them understand that 
this can be a reality if we all work together. 

Our campaign, "Money Follows the Person," was 
developed to show that the dollars set aside for people 
with disabilities and older people who need personal 
assistance are now only for institutional care. We 
believe that same money should be available for the 
person to use in a community-based setting— their own 
home or with family members. 

The nursing home lobbyists are very strong. They 
contribute heavily to our legislators’ and governor’s 
campaigns. When we say the money should be spent to 
help people stay in their homes, they 9say, "No! That’s 
our money." The nursing home industry is a huge busi- 
ness that generates mega-profits. 

A few months ago we did a collaborative action with 
ADAPT (a grassroots civil rights organization for peo- 


ple with disabilities). Five hundred of us assembled in 
Nashville from all over the country to make clear what 
it means to live in nursing homes rather than our 
homes. We blocked streets with our wheelchairs, which 
made headlines. Our local ADAPT chapter and MCIL 
have done several actions around "Memphis and in 
Nashville. We’re seeing things slowly change, even how. 
people are discussing the issue and how some commu- 
nity-based services are being provided. 

Onei action was a picket of a political fundraiser to 
embarrass Gov. Bredesen, for his atrocious gutting of 
TennCare (see September-October 2005 N&L ) and his 
total lack of accountability to our repeated requests to 
introduce "money follows the person" legislation. We 
picketed outside the hotel so that everyone driving 
their limousines into the parking lot saw our signs, and 
then we crashed the party to give Bredesen our press 
release and let him know just how serious we are. 


— Deborah Cunningham, MCIL 


On Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 2006-2007 



Prom the news and letters 

Committees Convention 


Marxist-Humanist Perspectives. 2006-2007 


Reports and subreports on developing 


an alternative to capitalism 


One of the most interesting parts of the Draft for 
Marxist-Humanist Perspectives (N&L, August-Sep- 
tember 2006) for me is Part III "The philosophic-orga- 
nizational challenge: what happens after?" Let me 
start with Section A, "New stage of revolt or birth of a 
new epoch?" I think it is a good thing in the Draft to 
stress the notion of Dunayevskaya's of what is at issue 
for revolutionaries in our time: Can we continue Marx's 
unchaining of the dialectic organizationally, with the 
principles he outlined in his Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram. The emphasis has to be on "organization," 
because that aspect relates to the possible ability of 
Marxism-Humanism to intervene in the revolts and 
uprootings of today. 

WHICH SUBJECT? 

"The main difficulty," Dunayevskaya said in Marx- 
ism and Freedom, "in seeing the elements of the new 
society in the present is that workers repeat many of 
the ideas of the ruling class until the very day that an 
explosive break actually occurs." And so, I add, there 
are a lot of left theoreticians, who are "impatient" and 
are beginning to think without the impulse(s) of the 
living subject in capitalism and reach a vanguardist 
position, from which they want to prescribe what the 
living subject has to do, or they reach a position of a so- 
called automatic subject, in which there is no place for 
a living subject. 

The citation with which Section C begins is of great 
importance, because Dunayevskaya touches there the 
relation between the Universal and Particular, espe- 
cially when she is saying, "to catch the 'moment' when 
the Universal particularizes itself and when it does not 
is the key to everything." One such a moment was the 
coal miners' general strike of 1949-50, which was a fun- 
damental element in the birth of Marxism-Humanism. 


If capitalism is characterized by dead labor which is 
dominating living labor, and automation is the summit 
of that dead labor, how true are the words, "Automation 
has cut across the thinking of the people more sharply 
than anything else since the Industrial Revolution 
nearly 2 00 years ago" (Raya Dunayevskaya, Marxism 
and Freedom, p. 264). 

IMPULSE TO HUMANSIM 

The strike of the miners was a breakthrough in this 
thinking in the sense that they "began to question not 
only the fruits of their labor wages but the kind of 
labor." This is a crucial point, for the miners were look- 
ing for another kind of labor, the opposite of wage labor, 
an end to value production, which gave the impulse to 
Humanism in Marx's conception as directed against 
capitalism. 

I do agree with the notion of the Draft to help fill the 
void on the question of what happens after. What for 
me ig an open question at the moment is the relation or 
connection between "what happens after" and "the day 
before." 
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Remembering the double tragedy of September 1 1 , 2001 : 
Say no to terrorism and Bush's drive to war! 



Protesters join in an anti-war demonstration in San Francisco in 2001. 


Five years after September 11, 2001 we recall the 
Marxist-Humanist statement on that double tragedy 
written shortly after it occured. The full text follows. 

September 16, 2001 

A double tragedy descended upon the world with the 
barbaric, cruel and inhuman terrorist attack on New 
York and Washington, D.C. on September 11. The first 
tragedy was the terrorist attack itself, which created a 
level of destruction 
and mayhem never 
before seen in a U.S. 
city. The second 
tragedy, now 

unfolding, is the 
response to the 
attacks by the Bush' 
administration, 
which has used 
them to declare a 
"state of war" and is 
pushing for total 
militarization, at 
home and abroad. 

As Marxist- 
Humanists, we 
oppose both sides of 
this double tragedy. 

Our ground is the 
absolute opposite of 
mindless terrorism 
and statist mili- 
tarism— the idea of 
freedom. 

HUMANISM VS. 

TERROR 

The September 
11 attacks have nothing to do with any struggle 
against capitalism, injustice, or U.S. imperialism. They 
were a brutal act of violence against U.S. workers that 
has no rational cause, legitimacy, or justification. 

No group took responsibility for the attacks, and not 
a single political demand or proclamation was issued 
by anyone. It is hard to discern any political content to 
these acts, presumably carried out by Islamic funda- 
mentalists under the leadership of Osama bin Laden. 
They were simply geared to kill as many people as pos- 
sible. Such cruelty could only have been carried out by 
the most reactionary, backward elements imaginable. 

And yet even in the midst of this anti-human 
destruction the light of humanism did shine, in the 
hundreds of workers and citizens who flocked to 
"ground zero" in New York to help clear rubble, save 
victims, and provide medical aid to the injured. The 
unexpected — construction workers rushing to save 
office workers, Black youth helping elderly Jewish peo- 
ple to get out of the area — became commonplace. New 
forms of solidarity emerged — as seen in the prisoners 
at Folsom Prison, most of them Black, who collected 
$1,000 to aid victims of the disaster. 

These humanist expressions of solidarity, however, 
are being quickly buried by Bush's effort to use the 
attacks as an excuse to militarize America, restrict civil 
liberties, and prepare for what the rulers have long 
aspired for — permanent military intervention over- 
seas. Bush is being given a free hand to rebuild the mil- 
itary, gut domestic social programs, and bury the mem- 
ory of his stolen election. On a single day the terrorists 
succeeded in totally shifting the ideological ground and 
handed the far Right one of its greatest victories. 

Bush is preparing to bomb anywhere he deems fit to 
"eradicate terrorism" — even though this may mean 
killing thousands of innocent people in Afghanistan 
and elsewhere who have suffered for years from the 
repressive, anti-woman policies of such reactionary 
regimes. 

Bush claims that revulsion over the September 11 
attacks has unified the nation, for now. Yet let's not for- 
get that a similar kind of "unity" after Pearl Harbor 
was attacked in 1941 was used by U.S. rulers to commit 
such atrocities as the bombings of Dresden and 
Hiroshima. We are being thrust into a new, voracious, 
and deadly militarism. 

INTERNAL CONTRADICTIONS 

This does not mean Bush has all the cards in his 
hands. Forces have been unleashed by the events of 
September 11 that may be beyond anyone's ability to 
control. 

First, the economic impact of the attack on the World 
Trade Center — tens of billions of dollars of damage 
were done and many airlines now teeter on the brink of 
bankruptcy as a result of the disruption of air travel — 
will almost certainly send the U.S. into a full recession. 

Second, world politics — especially Middle Eastern 
politics — is far too volatile for the U.S. to simply ride 
roughshod over each and every country. Bush's effort to 
enlist Arab countries jike Syria as well as Arafat's PLO 
in the "battle against terrorism" has evoked complaints 
from Israel's Sharon, who is making use of the crisis to 
extend a total military crackdown against the Pales- 
tinians. The U.S. is also insisting that Pakistan break 
ranks with Afghanistan and allow U.S. forces to use it 
as a launching pad for attacks on its ruling Taliban. 


Though it has so far said that it will cooperate with the 
U.S., Pakistan's regime is very unstable and is itself 
closely linked with Islamic fundamentalists. 

The impact of Bush's effort to promote military 
adventurism on an unprecedented scale is already seen 
in the jingoistic attacks against Muslims, Arab-Ameri- 
cans, Palestinians, South Asians and other peoples of 
color that have occurred from Chicago to Texas. Talk 
shows are filled with calls to send Arabs and Muslims 

to intern- 
ment camps, 
just as the 
U.S. did with 
Japanese- 
Americans 
during 
World War 
II. This 
atmosphere 
also extends 
to restric- 
tions on var- 
ious forms of 
protest and 
political 
expression. 
On Sept. ~T4 
two activists 
in Philadel- 
phia who 
were holding 
a sign over a 
bridge in 
defense of 
Mumia Abu- 
Jamal were 
approached 
by federal 

ATF agents and ordered to disperse. That government 
terrorist specialists are already being used against 
legitimate, non-violent activists is an ominous signal of 
what is ahead. 

WHAT TO DO? 

It is imperative that we completely and totally 
oppose Bush's effort to respond to senseless terrorism 
with an equally senseless policy of indiscriminate mili- 
tary intervention, just as we must oppose all efforts to 
restrict civil liberties at home or scapegoat immigrants 
and people of color. But an effective opposition to this 
new militarism will not emerge unless we project a 
total view rooted not just in what we oppose, but what 
we are for. 

It is therefore all the more disturbing that some on 
the Left have only mildly condemned the September 11 
attacks and have spent most of their time arguing that 
the real culprit is — U.S. imperialism. U.S. military 
intervention against Iraq, Sudan, Afghanistan and its 
support of Israel, some say, has created a climate which 
drives opponents of the U.S. to pursue such "desperate 
measures" as suicide attacks. As John Keller put it in 
"The Chickens Come Home to Roost," "When a big 
country uses its military or money to push around a 
smaller country, the small country can only fight back 
via terrorism." 

This amounts to a bizarre spectacle. While the per- 
petrators of the terrorist attacks remain silent as to 
their motives and intentions, "leftist" commentators, 
from Alexander Cockbum to Naomi Klein, are trying to 
provide the rationale for them! All we need to know, 
presumably, are the crimes of U.S. imperialism, and 
then the reasons for the September 11 attack suppos- 
edly become "understandable." 

These "explanations" misconstrue the nature of the 
forces which conducted the attacks. Reactionary Islam- 
ic fundamentalism is not simply driven by hatred of 
U.S. imperialist acts against Iraq, Palestine, or any 
other country. Islamic fundamentalism is just as much 
driven by hatred of feminism, homosexuality, workers' 
rights, etc. Such groups as Afghanistan's Taliban, Alge- 
ria's FIA, and the terrorist cells in Egypt which have 
murdered Marxist professors as well as indigenous 
writers and singers represent a violent rejection of 
everything "Western" — especially those aspects of 
Western society created through decades of struggles 
by workers, women, gays and lesbians and minorities 
for a more open and free society. 

To try to rationalize the September 11 attacks as an 
"understandable" reaction to U.S. foreign policy skips 
over the fact that some forces opposed to the U.S. are 
just as regressive, if not even more so, than U.S. impe- 
rialism itself. 

TWO WORLDS IN EACH COUNTRY 

Yes, U.S. imperialism is a terrible force which wreaks 
enormous destruction throughout the world. And yes, 
the U.S. is implicated in the crimes against humanity 
of the Taliban and bin Laden — the CIA supported bin 
Laden when he fought the Russians and as recently as 
a few months ago the U.S. gave Afghanistan's ruling 
Taliban $100 million in aid. 

But by the same token, these forces are implicated in 
the crimes of the U.S. government. Islamic fundamen- 
talism has again and again strengthened U.S. imperi- 
alism by taking actions which have undermined revo- 


lutionary forces and solidified counter-revolutionary 
policies. 

This was true in 1979, when the taking of hostages 
at the U.S. embassy in Iran by Islamic fundamentalists 
helped Reagan achieve political ascendancy. That is 
true today, when an anti-feminist, homophobic funda- 
mentalism of an even more reactionary bent is 
enabling the inheritors of Reaganism to impose their 
regressive agenda upon this country. 

Those fighting for human liberation need to make it 
very clear that the attack of September 11 was not a 
viable protest or response to the U.S. or any of the 
atrocities it perpetrates around the world. To even hint 
otherwise is an attack on the freedom movements with- 
in the U.S. and internationally and can result only in 
further isolating leftists from the masses. 

For its part, the Taliban no more speaks for the 
Afghan masses than its ideological twin— Jerry Fal- 
well — speak for the American masses. There are two 
worlds in every country, including in Afghanistan. 

As the Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan recently said, "There is a vast difference 
between the poor and devastated people of Afghanistan 
and the terrorist Taliban criminals. While we once 
again announce our solidarity and deep sorrow with 
the people of the U.S., we also believe that attacking 
Afghanistan and killing its most ruined and destitute 
people will not -in any way decrease the grief of the 
American people. We sincerely hope that the great 
American people could differentiate between the peo- 
ple of Afghanistan and a handful of fundamentalist ter- 
rorists." 

It is no less imperative to single out the two worlds 
within this country. We need to decisively reject the 
argument, recently made by an anarchist, that "The 
American populace to a large extent shares responsi- 
bility for the deaths of their compatriots, as they share 
responsibility for all the deaths carried out by or in the 
interests of the U.S. military." 

BEYOND 'ANTI-IMPERIALISM' 

Such narrow opposition to U.S. imperialism has for 
far too long disoriented would-be revolutionaries. It has 
led them into opportunism and realpolitik, distancing 
them from the aspirations of the masses of human 
beings for genuine liberation. In recent years, such atti- 
tudes have caused a section of the Left to betray the 
Bosnian and Kosovar people, and tacitly to give sup- 
port to Milosevic's genocide. 

The lesser-evilism which underlay much of the Left's 
silence on Bosnia, and its refusal to support the move- 
ment for national self-determination in Kosova, has 
only succeeded in strengthening the power of U.S. 
imperialism. The reason so many despair of the strug- 
gle for freedom and turn to patriotism, xenophobia and 
statism is that they see no liberatory alternative to 
capitalism. Instead of responding to each political cri- 
sis by repeating the same old slogans against "U.S. 
imperialism," revolutionaries have a responsibility to 
oppose all societies and tendencies based on alienated 
human relations while projecting a positive vision of a 
new society, what Karl Marx called "positive human- 
ism, beginning from itself." Only in that way can 
humanity see that there is an alternative to capital- 
ism-imperialism . 

In a word, those opposing Bush's drive for war need 
to take this moment to stop and think. 

Nowhere is that more important than for the movement 
against global capital, which reached a turning point in 
the protests in Genoa this summer. The atmosphere now 
descending upon this country may well hurt the move- 
ment by discouraging activity. Many are even asking 
whether the opening reached in the anti-globalization 
movement will be shut down. But the answer to this is not 
to just beat the drum for more activity, as if repeating 
familiar criticisms of U.S. policy will by itself suffice. 

We live at a moment when political opposition must 
have a total view in order to be truly effective. We must 
take a firm stand against all forms of injustice, 
whether as propagated by terrorists, U.S. imperialism, 
or by anyone else, while developing a comprehensive 
perspective of the kind of new human relations we are 
for. Never has dialogue and debate on the need for a 
philosophy of revolution been more important — not 
alone for the forward movement of the struggles 
against global capital, but for their very existence. We 
urge you to join in the theoretical and practical work of 
developing these perspectives with News and Letters 
Committees, America's only Marxist-Humanist organi- 
zation. 

—A Statement from the National Editorial Board of News 

and Letters Committees 
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In the aftermath of Israel’s war in Lebanon 


Continued from page 1 

lah’s popularity was in decline since it was the only 
party in Lebanon to oppose the mass movement calling 
for Syria to withdraw its troops, which had occupied 
parts of Lebanon since the 1970s. Hezbollah did poorly 
in the elections that followed Syria’s humiliating with- 
drawal in 2004. Yet all that has now changed. 

THE ROAD TO WAR 

How could Israel’s rulers be so foolish as to repeat 
the U.S.’s mistake in Iraq by presuming that a massive 
bombing campaign combined with a limited ground 
invasion could reshape a country? Part of the answer is 
that the U.S. coaxed Israel into the war to begin with. 

The capture of two Israeli soldiers by Hezbollah in 
mid-July was hardly a cause for war. Such actions have 
occurred on the part of both sides for years. But the 
Bush administration was worried about growing Iran- 
ian influence and wanted to cut it down to size at a 
moment when its allies are not rushing to 
confront Iran. As a Bush official put it, "The 
Israelis told us [that invading Lebanon] 
would be a cheap war with many bene- 
fits...It would be a demo for Iran" (Seymour 
Hersh, "Watching Lebanon," The New York- 
er, 8/21/06). 

Israeli Prime Minister Olmert also wanted 
to attack Lebanon as a way to detract atten- 
tion from his violent crackdown against the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank, where over 
250 Palestinians have been killed since July. 

While the world’s attention was on Lebanon, 

Israel placed Gaza under a siege that 
brought the Palestinian economy to its knees. 

Gaza’s Gross Domestic Product, already one 
of the lowest in the region, has declined by 
another 25% because of Israel’s actions. 

"Disproportionately" is hardly a strong 
enough Word to describe Israel’s murderous 
assaults in Gaza and Lebanon in response 
to border strikes by Hamas and Hezbollah. 

For every Israeli civilian killed by Hezbol- 
lah’s Iranian-, Russian- and Chinese-built rockets dur- 
ing the Lebanon war, 30 Lebanese civilians were killed 
by Israel’s attacks. Israel also made widespread use of 
phosphorus shells which cause severe bums and a slow, 
painful death. Their use is prohibited by international 
law. 

Israel’s barbaric actions by no means excuse the 
actions of Hezbollah which engaged in plenty of atroci- 
ties of its own— such as firing thousands of rockets into 
Israeli civilian areas packed with ball bearings intend- 
ed to cause as much destruction of innocent human life 
as possible. 

Despite Israel’s inhumane actions, Israel’s "Peace 
Now" movement supported the war, as did most of the 
country’s left-leaning activists and intellectuals— leav- 
ing the small number of Israelis who came out against 
the war largely isolated. However in the aftermath of 
Israel’s military and political setbacks, growing num- 
bers of Israelis are now questioning the entire rationale 
for the war. 

THE REGIONAL IMPACT 

Israel’s Lebanon debacle further amplifies the U.S.’s 
quagmire in Iraq, where civil war is killing 100 people 
a day. The Shi’a militia of Muqtada al-Sadr and other 
reactionary groups have gained in strength. The U.S. is 
between a rock and a hard place. If it withdraws from 
Iraq, its power and prestige will plummet, but if it 
remains in Iraq, it faces the awesome task of control- 
ling a disintegrating country. 

In the face of this, no one is any longer talking about 
bringing "liberal democracy" to the Middle East. 
Israel’s defeat in Lebanon has put the final nail in the 
coffin of Bush’s illusion that he could remake the Mid- 
dle East simply by taking down Saddam Hussein’s 
hated regime in Iraq. And as a result, the U.S. will now 
face more opposition from other state powers — as seen 
in Russia’s refusal to support sanctions against Iran’s 
nuclear programs. 

Yet the horrible crisis facing us today is told in the 
fact that even when U.S. and Israeli imperialism suf- 
fers a major defeat, it still is no cause for celebration 
since thoroughly reactionary forces are being empow- 
ered by it. 

This refers not just to Hezbollah but also to Iran, the 
real winner in the recent events. Iran’s growing influ- 
ence was seen when Iraqi Prime Minister Nuri Kamal 
al-Maliki (a U.S. ally) traveled to Iran in September for 
"friendly" discussions with Iranian President Mah- 
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moud Ahmadinejat. The latter stated after their meet- 
ing, "Even on security issues, there is no barrier 
[between us] in the way of cooperation." 

For the first time since the collapse of the USSR in 
1991, a state opposed to the U.S. — Iran — has succeeded 
in supplanting some of the U.S.’s power in the Middle 
East. 

The outcome of the Lebanon war has also given 
Islamic fundamentalists throughout the Middle East a 
huge boost in mass Support, increasing the possibility 
they may gain power one day in Egypt, Jordan, and/or 
Pakistan. 

VOID IN IDEA OF FREEDOM 

The clash between Israel and Hezbollah is part of a 
broader world conflict. The U.S. uses Israel to advance 
its drive for world dominance while Iran is using 
Hezbollah to create a "Shi’a Crescent" against the U.S. 
Yet we must not overlook a key fact — that Hezbollah 



Iranian women protest for freedom in January — where's the solidarity? 


takes as its model not A1 Qaeda but rather the 1979 
Iranian Revolution. 

A1 Qaeda arose from a defeat suffered by the funda- 
mentalists in places like Algeria and Egypt. Lacking a 
mass base and suppressed by various regimes, A1 
Qaeda was taken in by the Taliban in Afghanistan. But 
the Taliban itself was hated by most Afghanis, which 
helps explain why the U.S. was able to overthrow it in 
2002 with only 18,000 troops. A1 Qaeda has kept itself 
alive since then and can still do considerable damage. 
But it is very different than Hezbollah. 

Hezbollah didn’t arise from a defeat but from a vic- 
tory by Islamic fundamentalism — the 1979 Iranian 
Revolution. It has modeled itself on that revolution by 
trying to obtain a mass base. Its ability to do so 
explains its success against Israel. And its mass base is 
now getting stronger. 

Yet the fact that a group has a mass base does not 
mean that it is deserving of support, even if engaged in 
"everyday resistance" against an occupying power. The 
content of the movement has to be measured against the 
idea of freedom — and if found wanting, it must be reject- 
ed. That is as true of Hezbollah as of parts of the Iraqi 
resistance, like Muqtada A1 Sadr’s militia in Iraq — even 
though it is largely composed of urban poor in areas that 
were once the strongholds of Iraqi communism. 

That is why we insist that for Marxist-Humanists 
the point of departure is not everyday resistance or 
even mass struggles, but the self-determination of the 
idea, the philosophy of revolution, which provides the 
measure as to whether a movement or struggle is or is 
not part of the creation of a new society. It is because we 
take our point of departure from the idea of freedom 
that we firmly condemn those on the Left who now sup- 
port Hezbollah. 

During and after the Lebanon war large sections of 
the U.S. and European Left opposed Israel’s attacks on 
Lebanon by uncritically praising Hezbollah — whose 
missiles deliberately targeted Israeli civlians — even 
though it is a pro-capitalist, right-wing organization 
that opposes women’s rights, gay rights, and workers' 
self-emancipation. In England, Iranian dissidents 
opposed to their government who joined in anti-war 
protests were physically assaulted by supporters of 
Hezbollah and were told to leave the rallies by some 
English "leftists." In the name of opposing Israel, some 
have sunk so low as to insist on uncritical praise for 
Hezbollah and even Iran. 

One left apologist of the fundamentalists is Tariq Ali, 
who writes: "A radical wind is blowing from the alleys 
and shacks of the latter day wretched of the earth" that 
is expressed in the "anti-imperialism" of Hamas and 
Hezbollah who "are responding to everyday needs." He 
acknowledges that this "Islamic voluntarism is not a 
stable alternative to creeping neo-liberalism.. .the lim- 
its of this radicalism, so long as it remains captured by 
the Koran, are clear enough" ("Mid-Point in the Middle 
East?" New Left Review, April 2006). 

Ali fails to recognize that the problem isn’t that the 
fundamentalists are "captured by the Koran." It’s that 
they are captured by a highly regressive, reactionary, 
misinterpretation of the Koran that is a product of cap- 
italist modernity. Ali thinks that the problem with 
Hamas or Hezbollah is that they lack "leaders compa- 
rable to [Hugo] Chavez or [Evo] Morales" — as if it’s the 
lack of such leaders, instead of their reactionary ideolo- 
gy, that opposes women’s rights, workers’ rights, social- 


ism and democracy, that is the real problem! 

As we have seen again and again, the battle between 
capitalism-imperialism and capitalism-fundamental- 
ism leaves little room for independent thought, as left- 
ists line up to support the latter in opposing the former. 

Lebanese writer Hazem Saghieh argued, "It would 
be better if the Left... grasped the specificity of the situ- 
ation it is dealing with, rather than contenting itself 
with generalizations motivated only by hatred of Amer- 
ican foreign policy and sometimes of America itself.. .If 
Karl Marx would have known that his followers had 
donned Iranian clerics’ robes, he would be turning in 
his grave" ("How the European Left Supports 
Lebanon," Open Democracy, 8/4/06). 

THE WAY FORWARD 

The absolute opposite of the position of leftists who 
tail-end reactionary fundamentalism is not to say "a 
plague on both your houses," however. Sim- 
ply declaring opposition to both Israel and 
Hezbollah is not a valid position because it 
only states what one is against without 
ever specifying what one is for and thereby 
does nothing to point the way to the 
uprooting of capitalism. 

Simply condemning Israel and Hezbol- 
lah doesn’t even distinguish one from the 
position of bourgeois groupings. In 
Lebanon among the main opponents of 
Hezbollah have been capitalist moguls 
who, until 2004, were led by former Pre- 
mier Rafik Hariri, a billionaire who rebuilt 
much of Lebanon through cheap labor and 
Saudi oil money. Hariri’s well-heeled fol- 
lowers detest Hezbollah since its patron, 
Syria, murdered Hariri in 2004. Yet they 
also now detest Israel since it has 
destroyed Lebanon’s infrastructure. Sim- 
ply saying down with Israel and Hezbollah 
doesn’t even distinguish one from the posi- 
tion of Lebanese capitalists. 

Even more crucial, a position of "a 
plague on both your houses" ignores the need to have 
all perspectives begin from a concept of a totally new 
society. Here is how we expressed this after the Sep- 
tember 11, 2001 attacks: 

"The reason so many despair of the struggle for free- 
dom and turn to patriotism, xenophobia and statism is 
that they see no liberatory alternative to capitalism. 
Instead of responding to each political crisis by repeat- 
ing the same old slogans against ‘U.S. imperialism,’ rev- 
olutionaries have a responsibility to oppose all societies 
and tendencies based on alienated human relations 
while projecting a positive vision of a new society, what 
Karl Marx called ‘positive humanism, beginning from 
itself.. ..We live at a moment when political opposition 
must have a total view in order to be effective.’" 

The work we have been engaged in to make Marx’s 
Critique of the Gotha Program our ground for organiza- 
tion is integral to this. Our effort to grasp, internalize, 
and develop Marx’s concept of a new society — both his 
final goal of "from each according to their abilities, to 
each according to their needs" and his notion of what 
steps are needed to make that a reality — is a direct fol- 
low-through and concretization of our effort to respond 
to the void in the idea of freedom that has been espe- 
cially evident since September 11, 2001. (See "Demon- 
strating an alternative to capitalism,” page 5.) 

MARXIST-HUMANIST PERSPECTIVES 

In sum, Israel’s murderous invasion of Lebanon and 
its ongoing attacks against the Palestinians in Gaza and 
the West Bank must be totally opposed, and totally 
opposed not by supporting Hezbollah, Hamas, or Iran, 
but by working to make the content of Marx and Marx- 
ist-Humanism’s notion of a new society real for todays 
forces of liberation. Anything short of that, including "a 
plague on both your houses," is retrogressive. 

An alternative to capitalism cannot be developed on 
the basis of empty-minded slogans or inchoate feelings 
and intuition. It requires making full use of dialectical 
reason in working through the logic of the concept. 
Never has it been more urgent to concretize the cre- 
ativity of cognition, whether in regard to crises in the 
Middle East or anywhere. 

As the Marxist-Humanist Perspectives for 2006-2007 
puts it, "No one has a crystal ball as to how to create 
the social relations that Marx outlined as needed in the 
aftermath of a social revolution. Neither a program nor 
a blueprint can bring it into reality. But the radical 
movement has greatly suffered from failing to take off 
from and further develop the principles outlined in 
Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program. This has left a 
void that is being filled by false alternatives like mar- 
ket socialism, statism or anarchism. None can answer 
the pressing question of whether humanity can be free 
from capitalist value production, racism, sexism, and 
dehumanized, tliingified relations of everyday life. 

"We aim to help fill the void on the question of ‘what 
happens after’ by creatively rethinking and restating 
his concept of ‘revolution in permanence’ for today, and 
by making Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program Our 
ground for organization. In taking this as our core orga- 
nizational perspective, we seek to get others thinking 
about these concepts by going to their meetings, writing 
to their publications, and engaging in dialogue with all 
whom we can ‘reach." (For the full thesis, see News & 
Letters, August-September 2006, also at 
http://www.newsandletters.org.) 
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Rally in solidarity with Darfur 

* ■ 



various religions; see its website at www. 
savedarfur.org. 

The rally was made up principally of young people; I 
talked with college and high school students from New 

York city, Long 

a Island, New Jersey, 

upstate New York 
and Maine. Many 
Jewish organiza- 
tions were present, 
including youth 
organizations. 
Some students 
came because a 
teacher had gotten 
them concerned 
about Darfur, while 
others had learned 
about it from reli- 
gious organiza- 
tions. Many 

Africans from the 
area were also pre- 
sent, workers as 
well as students. 
The rally includ- 
| ed music and talks 

5 by famous people. 

| Some blamed the 

I U.S. failure to act 

p on Sudan’s being an 

o ally in Bush’s "war 

p on terror." Speakers 

£ urged continuing 

. i , . i . calls and text mes- 

nand an end to genocide m { to Bush> 


MEW YORK — "Save Darfur now," "It’s about time," 
‘Never again — again," and "Not on our watch" were 
some of the chants raised by 30,000 people at a rally in 
Central Park Sept. 17. New York was among some 40 

cities around the world mmmmm vmsmmmmmmmsm 

holding demonstrations 
the same day in an 
attempt to cause world §■ ' 

leaders and the UN to ■ ' jfi 

take action to stop the 9 ~ 

killing in Darfur, western 

The Sudanese govern- 
ment has for the past WrilliF r : 

three years sanctioned | BSrl ,.~j 

and aided in the slaugh- B ,0, “ - ML 

ter, rape, maiming and Ej 2 

destruction of towns in B ^ 

Darfur by ethnic based K9^V| > 

militia. It recently Bp 

refused to allow in more; Hf M ffy 

UN peacekeepers and it |g : JWk’L,,* L«< f -i • 

resumed aerial bombing. ; Lf-i , 

The slogans about H L’ty * r~ 
time refer to the fact that 
two years ago, Pres. Bush 

and UN Secretary Gen- :A/ lA J ft /u IT 

eral Annan promised to 

about . 1 ’ ■ 


act — by then 

50,000 people had been ^HB| 
slaughtered. Now, more 9 ‘ < 
than 200,000 have been HS|F| 
killed and 2.5 million left pL . 
homeless. The slogans 
about "never again" refer [)emor 
to the recurrence of geno- » r 
cide, 'which was supposed 
to have ended after World War II, 


The signs and speakers made many references to 
genocide in Rwanda and some to Bosnia. The sponsor- 
ing coalition includes Amnesty International, unions, 
the NAACP and many, religious-based organizations of 


such pressure to work, when it has done nothing so far. 
This led to discussions of the need for profoundly revo- 
lutionary change. ■ (, ■ 

— Anne Jaclard 


Israeli dissident: 'Defeat or suicide'? 


At the moment of undeniable defeat, Israel’s loss 
was explained by its unsuccessful military actions 
against Hezbollah and the civil population in Lebanon. 
The majority of people only analyze the military fac- 
tors involved and do not take into account previous eco- 
nomic and political conditions under which Israeli sol- 
diers were sent to the battle field that also play a pri- 
mary role in this defeat; 

First off, from the second day of the truce (which was 
later violated by Israel), reservists denounced the lack 
of provisions such as food. This claim was further con- 
firmed by Israeli television channels which reported 
that lack of sufficient food supplies forced most soldiers 


Palestinians, whereas Hezbollah guerrillas showed 
great determination and motivation. 

The Israeli aviator is accustomed to taking off, flying 
by civilian buildings and targeting the ones that suit 
his fancy. Israeli soldiers are mostly prepared to shoot 
at children standing near checkpoints or entering pro- 
tected tanks while destroying mass picturesque 
facades outlining the city for no apparent reason. 
Attacks of this form which give them a sense of patrio- 
tism or heroism have lately lost their touch. 

— Ivan Vanney 


Muslim prisoners 
fight discrimination 

The month of Ramadan is upon us. Many of you 
reading this may not be Muslims, but you do stand in 
defiance against all forms of discrimination. As Mus- 
lims, we are obligated to observe our fast. For some 
time now, Muslim prisoners housed in the Secured 
Housing Unit (SHU) of Wabash Valley Correctional 
Facility have experienced discrimination, disrespect, 
and harassment trying to communicate with Chaplain 
Bob Nemergut who is responsible for processing the 
Ramadan list every year. 

For the past three years, the chaplain has prevented 
Muslim prisoners from being approved to receive the 
Eid-ul-fitr (end of Ramadan feast meal). We were 
recently informed, once again, as a result of interfer- 
ence from Bob Nemergut, that Muslim prisoners in dis- 
ciplinary segregation would not be receiving our feast 
meal. Bob Nemergut’s reasoning was that due to secu- 
rity precautions we could not receive our feast meal. 
This , man has been given free authority to expose his 
views that Muslim prisoners on the SHU are not seri- 
ous nor sincere. 

The fast begins on Sept. 24 and ends on Oct. 24. We 
appeal to everyone to stand in solidarity with us and 
expose Chaplain Nemergut for his unprofessional, 
unethical, racist, discriminatory attitude toward Mus- 
lims. Call or write and demand that all Muslims 
housed on the SHU be afforded their rights to receive 
the feast meal and all rights in Indiana prisons. These 
are our demands: 

• That Muslims housed on the SHU receive the feast 
meal of Eid-ul-fitr. 

• Demand an explanation if the meals are denied. 

• That meals be delivered on time by staff. 

• That Muslims not be subjected to harassment by 

staff during the fast. ■ 

• That all Islamic meals be treated with utmost care 

• That WVCF hires a Muslim cleric or imam to gov- 
ern over Islamic affairs. 

• That all Ramadan meals are hot, nutritious and 
adequately proportioned (and not diminished by Ara- 
mark). 

• That meals are provided at appropriate times 
(before dawn and after sundown). 

• That all Muslims on the SHU are allowed to trav- 
el their journey through the month of Ramadan in an 
on-going state of peace (to complete obligations to Allah 
without hindrance). 

Anyone wanting to monitor the progress of events 
may contact us with solidarity communications' or 
questions about the conditions. Peace and blessings to 
yon all. 

— Brother Malik Khaldun and Shavaughn Carlos Wilson-EI 

Call or write: Assistant Superintendent of Opera- 
tions, James Hendrix, P.O. Box 500, Carlisle, IN 47838. 


to plunder from surrounding homes. They were even 
given food by some Lebanese civilians living in the 
enclosed areas. 

Many of these reservists were sent to the front ille- 
gally— -with the assent of the population— because they 



A space for self-development 


lacked one of the basic requirements tp fight: training. 

These reservists were not called upon during pre- 
ceding years to attend their month of annual training 
to which every citizen who has completed the military 
service must come. They were not adequately trained 
and many of them had not laid hands on weapons in 
years. ; Y. ■ ■ ■. ■■■ ' / 

Another very important factor to take into consider- 
ation is the situation in Palestine. In this war the cred- 
it shouldn’t solely be given to Hezbollah. The Palestin- 
ian civil population that has been deprived the right to 
life and to self-determination has been battling the 
Israeli army for more then 50 years. This effort must 
not be so easily discredited. Their incessant fighting 
and suffering is key in the conclusion of the war 
between Hezbollah and Israel. 

The Israeli army has been completely spoiled by the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, becoming not only an occu- 
pying force but a repressive army as well. This is 
demonstrated in their fire clashes with "insurgent 
groups" and their repeated retaliation against a civil 
population’s unsophisticated combat tactics, which are 
totally different from the employment of organized 
guerrillas and national armies. 

The Israeli army has clearly lost their motivation to 
fight wars because of the oppression they inflict on 



- by Brawn Douglas 

Let’s begin with something concrete: we have a 
Marxist-Humanist Youth Committee, an autonomous 
group of youth that has no membership requirements 
to News and Letters Committees for those who want to 
be involved. The potential for a group like this is expan- 
sive; we are very much in control of its direction and 
goals. 

We also have the opportunity to create a whole page 
in the Marxist-Humanist paper News & Letters and 
have full say over its design, organization, and content. 
Any friends of ours or contacts in the movement are 
free to contribute their ideas and time to make the 
page a reflection of what we want it to be. 

We haven’t yet made this page the space that can be 
used for our self-development and have not had the dis- 
cussion with ourselves about what it even means to 
undergo self-development. It’s crucial to keep in mind 
that for Marxist-Humanists, self-development of the 
individual is never seen as separate from an engage- 
ment with larger movements, philosophies, and organi- 
zations. The self-development we are interested in is 
one that is individual and subjective and at the same 
time seeks to universalize itself and bring itself to bear 
on objective reality. 

The reason that youth have a page to ourselves in 
the first place is based in the recognition, seen in the 
News and Letters Committees Constitution, that "even 
though the youth are not directly involved in produc- 
tion, they are the ones whose idealism in the finest 
sense of the word combines with opposition to existing 
adult society in so unique a way that it literally brings 
them alongside the workers as builders of the new soci- 
ety" (.Constitution and By-Laws of News and Letters 
Committees, page 4). It is this very idealism that can 
make us "thought-divers" who are unafraid to dig 
deeply into ideas as we try to work out ways to create 
that new human society we are for. 

The many debates, tendencies, and groups that 
youth take part in show not only a thirst for expres- 
sion, but a thirst for philosophy. Not necessarily philos- 
ophy as it’s taught in a classroom, but philosophy as a 


total view, a way to view the world that is at the same 
time the ground for changing it. The creation of non- 
hierarchal, non-sexist, and radically democratic forms 
of organization and activism is a beginning and exam- 
ple of this searching for philosophy. As a way of devel- 
oping this beginning so that it does not stop at forms of 
organization, we need to include debates and con- 
tentious ideas on our page, if it is to be a space for 
development in preparation for revolution. 

I want to note Raya Dunayevskaya’s most prevalent 
critique of the 1960s youth movements. Historically, 
radical youth activism during the 60s was at a point 
never before achieved, starting with the Civil Rights 
Movement and moving to the Free Speech and anti- 
Vietnam War movements. Dunayevskaya’s critique was 
that most youth believed that theory could be encoun- 
tered "en route," that is that just by taking part in 
protests and radical action would they be able to draw 
sufficient conclusions and concepts from their direct 
experience. While activism is crucial, shortcuts based 
on activity alone cut off the reaching for philosophy 
that takes place when we oppose the present order. 
Seeking out theory and philosophy is a way to complete 
our development so as' to present something total 
instead of a partial opposition or negation to oppressive 
reality. It indicates a view in which human capacities— 
mental and manual — cannot be separate as they are 
pushed to be under capitalism. 

In order to successfully work towards overthrowing 
this alienating, sexist, racist, homophobic, capitalist 
society, we in the News and Letters’ Youth Committee 
feel it is crucial to heed Marx’s advice by engaging in 
"ruthless criticism of all that exists, ruthless both in 
the sense of not being afraid of the results it arrives at 
and in the sense of being just as little afraid of conflict 
with the powers that be" (letter from Karl Marx to 
Arnold Ruge, September 1843). We invite participation 
from all those who feel this need to critique all that 
exists — including the shortcomings within our move- 
ments and thought, and the oppressive society we live 
in — as we oppose this society with the view of building 
a new, truly human society that we are for. 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weerth 


Plan for 'p0railel' government in Mexico 


The Sept. 16 mass gathering of supporters of Andres 
Manuel Lopez Obrador (AMLO) in Mexico City's Zoca- 
lo, dubbed a National Democratic Convention (CND), 
elected him the "legitimate president of the republic" 
and asked him to assume the post on Nov. 20, prior to 
when Felipe Calderon is sworn into office as president 
on Dec 1. AMLO is also to form a cabinet, and establish 
his headquarters somewhere downtown. 

The CND gathering was one culmination of the 
protests that have been ongoing since the fraudulent 
July 2 elections. A tent city, where 3,000-10,000 people 
were camped out at any one time in the Zocalo (it's 
estimated that some 60,000 spent at least some of their 
nights there) was dismantled to allow room for the tra- 
ditional military parade in the morning of the 16th, 
and the CND in the afternoon. 

Some cynical observers in the U.S. such as James 
McKinley, writing in The New York Times (9/15/06) 
viewed the demise of the tent city as evidence of a lack 
of initiative on the part of AMLO and the ongoing 
movement. Theftruth is actually much more complex. 

Once Calderon's victory was certified on Sept. 1, a 
decision that cannot be appealed, AMLO's quest for the 
presidency was, legally speaking, out of options. He 

Pope’s bigotry 

Pope Benedict XVI has generally hewed to the line of 
his equally reactionary predecessor, Pope John Paul II, 
but not' on Islam. Where John Paul II sought dialogue, 
Benedict has looked for confrontation. In 2004, while 
still a cardinal, he said that Turkey should be denied 
admission to the European Union because Islamic cul- 
ture is "in permanent contrast to Europe." Last year, 
he gave a papal audience to the late Oriana Fallaci, a 
former leftist whose anti-Islamic diatribes — "the sons 
of Allah breed like rats," and others — have earned 
almost universal condemnation. 

Then in September, Benedict attacked Islam in a 
major speech on secularism, faith, and reason. He quot- 
ed a 1391 statement by a Byzantine emperor to the 
effect that what Muhammad added to biblical teaching 
were "things only evil and inhuman," among them 
spreading the faith by violence (jihad). Benedict went 
on to state that while Christianity is "shaped by Greek 
philosophy," for Islam "God is absolutely transcendent" 
and "not bound up with any of our categories, even 
rationality," here referring to writings of the Catholic 
theologian Adil Theodore Khoury. Thus, he claimed not 
fundamentalist Islam, but Islam as a whole, is both 
violent and irrational, while Christianity is not. So 
, much for the crusades, or the rationalist philosophers 
and scientists of medieval Islam, like Averroes, Avicen- 
na, and Alfarabi! 

As an erudite intellectual, Benedict surely knows 
better, and he also knows the type of violent reaction 
such words would provoke from a religious community 
that has its own share of fanatics. He got that reaction 
in good measure, and then duly "clarified" his state- 
ment, saying that he had been quoting others, not 
agreeing with them, "regretting" any offense. Why, 
then, in his original speech did he not express his dis- 
agreement with those he quoted? 

We suspect that Benedict wishes to play to anti- 
Muslim sentiment in Western Europe, where the 
Roman Church has suffered a dramatic loss of mem- 
bership. He may also be looking for support in Eastern 
Europe, in places like Russia and the Balkans, where 
Orthodox Christian communities have their share of 
Islam haters. The overall effect, though, is to throw 
another match, into the powder keg that today consti- 
tutes relations between the Arab/Muslim world and 
the West. 


could have done as Cuauhtemoc Cardenas did in 1988: 
put his tail between his legs and go home. Instead he 
has continued to call on his supporters to build a sus- 
tained mass movement of non-violent resistance to a 
Calderon-led government. And masses of working class 
Mexicans — urban and rural— are heeding his call. 

The character of the protests in the Zocalo since 
early July led to the success of the Sept. 16 event. To 
highlight the fact that the movement is not limited to 
the capital, each of the 31 Mexican states had their 
own tent, and everyone circulated freely among them. 



Protesters camped in a tent city in the heart of Mex- 
ico City bringing all traffic to a standstill. 


Afghanistan crumbling 

Five years after the U.S. toppled the ultra-funda- 
mentalist Taliban, Afghanistan is rapidly sliding down- 
ward. Taliban forces have regrouped and begun to vie 
for power in the Pashtun southeast. These forces, sup- 
ported from bases in Pakistan, have assassinated hun- 
dreds of officials, aid workers, teachers, women’s 
activists, and Muslim clerics not in accord with the Tal- 
iban’s retrogressionist ideology. 

The Taliban has also destroyed some 300 schools. 
School enrollment, especially of girls, has declined from 
a high of five million (1.5 million of them girls) a cou- 
ple years ago. Pakistan’s madrasas, the original spawn- 
ing ground of the Taliban in the 1990s, seem to offer an 
inexhaustible supply of young recruits willing to 
engage in suicide attacks. 

However, neither the nefarious tactics of the Taliban, 
nor the support they have received from elements of 
Pakistan’s military-intelligence services, can alone 
explain their re-emergence. The Taliban is feeding on 
the failures of the Western-supported government of 
Hamid Karzai, in power since 2001. Under Karzai, cor- 
ruption has reached unprecedented proportions, creat- 
ing a much-resented stratum' of wealthy officials. 
Despite $15 billion in aid from developed countries 
since 2001, only 6% of the population has electricity, 
while half suffers malnutrition. 

The ostensibly secular Karzai government has 
allowed fundamentalists to take control of the judicia- 
ry, and warlords to rule over much of the country. In 
many rural areas, opium cultivation has become an 
alternative to grinding poverty. As a result, 
Afghanistan now accounts for 90% of the world’s opium 
crop. Perhaps most important, the U.S. has lost support 
because of the way it has conducted the so-called war 
on terror. 


AMLO gjave daily updates, in mass meetings called 
"informative assemblies" ( asambleas informativas), on 
the progress of the effort to fight the election results. 

The entrance to the encampment had a banner over it 
proclaiming it the "Zocalo Commune" in reference to 
the 1871 Paris Commune. AMLO would come and go 
via the metro, as is his fashion. Overall it was charac- 
terized by a festive spirit, not one of defeat 

Despite having experienced another fraudulent elec- 
tion, Mexico may now be in a better position than other 
Latin American countries who have been successful in 
their attempts to elect leftist presidents. Rather than 
see the initiative for change in living conditions pass to 
the state, which has been leading to few concrete 
improvements elsewhere, there is no illusion in Mexi- 
co: the movement must either grow or succumb to 
Calderon's rule over the next six years. 

It is not clear to anyone what AMLO's "parallel gov- 
ernment" Will mean. Some evoke the years 1858 to 
1861 when Benito Juarez and his fellow liberals estab- 
lished their capital in Veracruz. Others see in AMLO a 
21st century Francisco Madero, who defied Porfirio 
Diaz in the 1910 presidential election, was jailed for his 
efforts, and then called on his fellow citizens to rise up 
in arms against the state. AMLO appears to prefer the 
Juarez analogy. He alludes to him often, and he has 
scheduled the next reunion of the CND for March 21, 
Juarez's birthday. AMLO isn't calling on anyone to rise 
up in arms, but he is calling for mass civil disobedience. 

He readily acknowledges that this movement is cur- 
rently his only recourse against a new PAN adminis- 
tration backed by the U.S. 

Palestine and Israel 

Israel’s disastrous invasion of Lebanon has over- 
shadowed its ongoing attacks on the Palestinians of 
the Gaza Strip. Ever since June, when Hamas mili- 
tants humiliated the Israeli army at a Gaza check- 
point, killing two soldiers and capturing another (who 
has still not been found), Israel has hit Gaza with 
bombs, missiles, and ground incursions. These attacks, 
which amount to the collective punishment of the 
Palestinian people and thus a clear war crime, have 
resulted in dozens of deaths, many of them of children. 

As we wrote in the August-September N&L, the dis- 
proportionality of Israel’s actions cannot be explained 
by the single attack they suffered in June. Their larger 
goal is to derail the compromise being worked out 
between the more secular Fateh and the Islamist 
Hamas, which won the last Palestinian election. In 
June, and now more recently, the two factions have 
come close to an agreement that would involve Hamas 
tacitly recognizing Israel’s right to exist and agreeing 
to a Palestinian state comprised of the West Bank, 
Gaza, and East Jerusalem, in other words only the j 
lands seized by Israel in 1967. 

This is unacceptable to the present Israeli govern- 
ment, which wants illegally to hold onto East 
Jerusalem and major parts of the West Bank. More- 
over, Israel fears that such an agreement among the 
Palestinians would make it impossible to continue to 
deny that the Palestinians are ready to negotiate. This 
is why, just as Fateh and Hamas again seemed to reach 
an agreement in September, Israel announced -that it 
would build 700 more homes for Jewish settlers in the 
West Bank. 

Will it go on, as in the past, to provoke the Pales- 
tinians with a new series of armed attacks? Perhaps. 

But Israel has been chastened by the Lebanon fiasco, 
and may now be in a position where it too is forced to 
negotiate seriously, not only over its captured soldier, 
but also over Jerusalem and the West Bank. 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ===== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism, 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted ill her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-H umanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism; A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism ( 1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic/racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.* We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




WORKSHOP 


HMO scams cost 
jobs and lives 

by Htun Lin 

A high-level computer software project manager at 
Kaiser HMO recently wrote a bombshell memo accus- 
ing Kaiser’s CEO and CIO of Halliburton-style crony- 
ism in awarding a multi-billion dollar contract to Epic 
Systems, whose software product has a track record of 
failure. This boondoggle is projected to lose $7 billion 
for Kaiser over the next two years. 

They kept us employees in the dark. The only official 
acknowledgement that there is a problem came to us 
indirectly through hearing about its ramifications in 
the media — the necessity for massive cuts and layoffs 
to stave off financial disaster. The ultimate impact will 
undoubtedly endanger patients’ lives. 

Patients and health workers are being asked to 
make a new round of sacrifices as financial shenani- 
gans are plundering the resources of the company. 
Ironically this comes in the midst of another spree of 
hiring business office employees to "enhance revenue" 
through increased co-payments and deductibles. 

We are a nation that spends more than any 
other on earth on health care, and we are less 
healthy for it. It is foolhardy to measure health 
care primarily by dollar expenditure. 

The current price of health care reflects financial 
imperatives coming from the needs of capital, whether 
in the form of companies that pay for health care for 
their employees or companies that produce health care 
products like pharmaceuticals. Far from any actual 
scarcity of resources, the crisis reflects a contradiction 
between capital’s concerns and workers’ concerns over 
actual delivery of health care. 


Continued on page 3 


BLACK/RED 


I am turning over my column this issue to a longtime 
Los Angeles area community activist, Georgiana 
Williams. —John Alan 

Oppression in prisons 

by Georgiana Williams 

When I asked the inmates I visit what they wanted 
me to address, they all said the issue is that African 
Americans are not getting released from prison. 

Another prisoner who spoke with me has been in 
and out all his life for drugs. He described being hand- 
cuffed for 16 hours for something he had nothing to do 
with, and he wants help to file a lawsuit. Another case 
is a lawyer who was accused of taking a bribe when he 
was given money to work in a community and lost his 
license. He said there are two sets of laws, one for the 
rich and the other for the poor. He lives in Malibu 
where if a kid steals a car, they call it a joyride. But if 
a kid from L.A. steals a car, it's called grand theft auto. 
If it's powder cocaine, you get a slap on the hand, but 
if it's "crack” in L.A., you go to jail. I interviewed 
another brother who is now out who started a group 
with others called "In and Out." 

We live in a grave crisis today. The prison-industri- 
al complex has over two million incarcerated in the 
U.S. and still we keep building prisons. That won t stop 
any crime. We need to be building good schools. Prisons 
are the breeding ground for more crime. You can get 
more dope in prison than on the street, and the guards 
are the ones bringing it in. Bush is the real leader. He 
takes it as a joke and a hoax. There used to be rehabil- 
itation — you could get, a trade in prison; you could go 
to school; your family could visit you. Now there is 
nothing. The prison concept is an orchestrated design 
to retain a legal slave system this country was built 
on. Why is the U.S. the only country that refused to 


Continued on page 8 


ON THE INSIDE 



Buslt-Cheney setback 
while Iraq still bleeds 

by Kevin Michaels 

George W. Bush and Dick 
Cheney were dealt a substantial 
setback by voters in the 2006 
midterm election. The widely 
anticipated result of the elec- 
tion — which placed control of 
both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate in the 
hands of the Democratic Party 
for the first time since the so- 
called Republican Revolution of 
1994 — reflects real dissatisfac- 
tion with much of Bush's pro- 
business and socially conserva- 
tive agenda. The overwhelming 
factor behind the defeat of the 
Republicans, however, was a 
rejection of Bush's stubborn 
prosecution of the disastrous war 
in Iraq. 

The outcome of several state 
ballot initiatives offers further 
evidence of an upsurge against 
the wish list of Bush and his reli- 
gious allies. Most significantly, a 
sweeping anti-abortion law 
recently passed in South Dakota 
was overturned by the result of a 
ballot initiative there. Voters in 

Arizona rejected a proposal to r . , . .. . , . 

limit marriage to heterosexual Protests against the Iraq war, amid the 2006 mid-term elechon campaigns. 



couples only and a Missouri bal- 
lot initiative ended in approval for making stem cell 
research legal. Initiatives in favor of raising the mini- 
mum wage also passed in six states. 

Yet the details of the anti-Bush momentum contain 
more than a few contradictions. Chief among them is 


the ascendancy of the new socially conservative Demo- 
cratic politician, such as James Webb, the Senator elect 
from Virginia who narrowly won a high profile race, 
and Bob Casey, the Senator-elect from Pennsylvania, 

Continued on page 10 


Oaxaca repression unites Mexican movements 

President Vicente Fox and Oaxaca’s Governor Ulis- national progressive forces to speak the same lan- 
es Ruiz decided to militarize the conflict in Oaxaca bv euaee. 
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President Vicente Fox and Oaxaca’s Governor Ulis- 
es Ruiz decided to militarize the conflict in Oaxaca by 
sending in the PFP (Policia Federal Preventiva) Oct. 
28. Since then about 5,000 of them have occupied the 
central square that had been the property of the mass 
movement that started in May. They have also insti- 
tuted virtual martial law, randomly detaining and tor- 

t u r i n g 

activists. 

They act in 
concert 
with plain 

clothes police and armed members of the PRI (Ruiz’s 
party) who have killed 17. 

Thousands of students at Oaxaca’s National 
Autonomous University Benito Juarez and members 
of APPO (Asociacion Popular del Pueblo de Oaxaca) 
battled the PFP forces for seven hours on Nov. 2, suc- 
cessfully preventing the government forces from 
entering the university grounds and taking over bar- 
ricaded streets outside of it. 

SPEAKING SAME LANGUAGE 

Since the government sent in the PFP, a militarized 
police force created in the late 1990s, the mass move- 
ment in Oaxaca, which started out as a teachers' 
strike, has become a national crisis and has also gar- 
nered support from activists around the world. Teach- 
ers in the state of Michoacan have struck in solidari- 
ty. In the state of Mexico, teachers have initiated their 
own Asociacion Popular del Pueblo de Mexico. Numer- 
ous solidarity marches and rallies have taken place in 
Mexico City as well as a dozen other states. 

Andres Manuel Lopez Obrador (AMLO), who lost 
the fraudulent presidential elections and is scheduled 
to assume the oppositional post of "legitimate presi- 
dent" on Nov. 20, has come out solidly in support of the 
activists in Oaxaca, something he refrained from 
doing while he was campaigning for the July elec- 
tions. 

Subcomandante Marcos, still touring the country as 
part of the Other Campaign, has also been rallying 
support for APPO. Prior to the July elections Marcos 
seemed as if he was bent on totally isolating the EZLN 
from the movement supporting Lopez Obrador. Now it 
appears that APPO, and the state repression being 
meted out to the people of Oaxaca, is getting various 


guage. 

NO NORMAL TRANSITION 

The coming period will be crucial as the new PAN 
leader, Felipe Calderon, tries to take the presidential 
reins on Dec. 1 and prove that he can lead the country 
in some normal manner. AMLO’S Partido de la Rev- 
olution Democratica (PRD) for its part has vowed to 
do everything possible to prevent Calderon from tak- 
ing power that day, and the movement in support of 
AMLO still seems serious about its promise to make it 
impossible for Calderon to govern effectively. 

Who, or what, is APPO? That is a question that 
APPO is seriously trying to define even as the PFP 
attempts to round up those who have acted as its "pro- 
visional leadership" in the past few months. During 
the weekend of Nov. 9-12, APPO is holding a "Con- 
stituent Congress" to define statutes and draft a dec- 
laration of principles. Its provisional leadership was 
dissolved with the opening of the Congress. 

Since it was formed June 17, in response to police 
attacks on the teachers’ strike, APPO has functioned 
as an umbrella organization that for the first time in 
southern Mexico has successfully united numerous 
organizations of students, teachers, campesinos, 
women, and guerrilla groupings. It makes decisions 
based on consensus, and each time Ruiz and Fox have 
rejected their attempts to have a dialogue on Oaxaca’s 
problems they have radicalized their demands. 

The specific demand for Ruiz to be removed and the 
general demand for "desaparicion de poderes" (literal- 
ly "disappearance of powers”) has increasingly become 
a problem that the government can't tiptoe around. 
They tried to divide the movement by making it pos- 
sible for teachers to return to classes, but when APPO 
made it clear on Oct. 24 that a return to classes would 
not stop the movement and instead called for a "unit- 
ed plan of action" and a "popular peaceful insurrec- 
tion" to coincide with Calderon taking power Dec. 1, 
the PFP was brought in four days later to crack down. 

A sense of where APPO is headed was given by 
Zenen Bravo, president of the "debate table" at the 
meeting Nov. 11, who declared, "We intend to initiate 
a serious and profound process of discussion with all 
sectors of the mass movement in order to elaborate a 

Continued on page 1 
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Election opens breathing space 


by Terry Moon 

In the U.S. mid-term elections women won. We won 
by helping to sweep the Republicans from power; by 
defeating parental consent laws in California and Ore- 
gon; and, importantly, we defeated the fanatical anti- 
abortion law in South Dakota that had no exceptions, 
even if a woman's health was in jeopardy. 

Every one of these victories means women's lives 
will be saved. So degenerate has capitalism become 
that this election was a question of life and death. 
Bush scoffed at the credible report that over 500,000 
Iraqi civilians have been killed because of his war. He 
tried to hide the reality of the two, eight, ten or more 
U.S. soldiers killed day after 
day as Iraq slides into misery 
and chaos. The war was the 
Republicans' downfall. While 
weeks after the election, we 
can still be joyful, what has to be faced is that the elec- 
tion did not create a new world, but only a breathing 
space for the women's movement to take advantage of. 
To begin that process, we have to look hard at how that 
vital victory in South Dakota was won. 

THE BATTLE IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

Rightfully mistrustful of a Supreme Court stacked 
by Bush to rule for his right-wing agenda, South Dako- 
ta feminists took the fight to the voters. Knowing that 
defeating this fanatics' law was crucial, the South 
Dakota Campaign for Healthy Families took the prag- 
matic approach. Rather than putting forward the prin- 
ciple that women have the right to control our own bod- 
ies, they spoke to voters about how the law is too nar- 
row and extreme, as it outlaws abortion in cases of 
rape, incest, and if the woman's health is in danger. 

On the one hand, the feminist victory in South Dako- 
ta showed that anti-abortion fanatics are beyond the 
pale. Their gold standard — that life begins at concep- 
tion and the resulting fetus trumps the woman in all 
circumstances — will not hold. On the other hand, fem- 
inists backed away from the principled stand that our 
bodies are ours, and for women to be free we, not the 
church or state, must control our bodies and lives. That 
feminists downplayed what we stand for before the 
election means that what is key now is what happens 
after the election. 

The defeat of so many Republicans is a victory, but it 
is emphatically not the deep, lasting, and total change 
needed for us to be free. We have Bush for two more 
years doing as much damage as possible; there is a 
reactionary Supreme Court, ensconced for decades and 
now deciding whether to make late term abortions ille- 
gal; and there is the war in Iraq, killing hundreds each 
week. But most importantly, the election did not come 
close to challenging capitalism, and it is capitalism 
that Bush and his ilk personify. That reality reveals 
that we cannot create a human society by softly stating 



by Mary Jo Grey 


More than 100 women and men in Cairo, Egypt, 
protested, Nov. 9, against President Hosni Mubarak 
and the police force for ignoring violent sexual attacks 
on women walking through a busy shopping district 
two nights in October. The Interior Ministry and pro- 
government newspapers denied that such attacks hap- 
pened, despite the presence of police who did nothing 
to stop them. Human rights activist Aida Seif el-Dawla 
said many of the demonstrators were new to showing 
their opposition to such harassment. They found out 
about it thanks to reports on the internet. 

+■ + + 

With hopefully more progressive voices taking office 
in the U.S. Congress, homeless women and children 
may get help. President Bush's homeless initiative has 
focused on getting the visible homeless off the streets. 
Programs for the growing number of homeless families 
and women who have suffered domestic violence— 
about two-thirds of all homeless women — are obscene- 
ly underfunded. The U.S. Conference of Mayors 2005 
Survey on Hunger and Homelessness revealed that 
32% of all families seeking emergency shelter were 
turned away. The response of Bush's "homeless czar,” 
Philip Mangano, was to lobby against expanding feder- 
al homeless assistance to homeless women and their 
families. 


—Information from Ms. Magazine 



that the right wing is too extreme. We must not make a 
virtue of necessity; the philosophy of pragmatism can- 
not set our course. 

WHAT PHILOSOPHY NOW? 

What makes the question "Where do we go from 
here?" difficult, is that 30 years of retrogression has 
clamped on us more tightly than ever the mind-forged 
manacles that make it hard to see that it is possible to 
transcend capitalism — that capitalism is an historical 
stage, like feudalism, and cannot last forever. In the 
1960s and early 1970s, women's liberationists felt in 
the marrow of our bones that we could destroy this sex- 
ist, racist, homophobic, capital- 
ist society. It is not that we 
must recapture that feeling, 
but that we recognize the 
necessity of a philosophy of lib- 
eration to help us change forever our oppressive reali- 
ty. That is why we must be critical of how we achieved 
that victory in South Dakota, because pragmatism does 
not lead to the new, only to surviving what is. 

Today the revolutionary project has been so discred- 
ited that Marx, while known, is studied in an academ- 
ic way. But Marx was a revolutionary and his philoso- 
phy, re-created in our age as Marxist-Humanism by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, is a philosophy of liberation. It 
not only tells us what capitalism is, it shows us that it 
can be transcended. This election revealed a hunger for 
a world based on ideas, values, and human relations 
that are at odds with capitalism's reason for being — its 
self-expansion at all costs, environmental and human. 

This means the breathing space created by the elec- 
tion has given us space to put forward what is neces- 
sary to transform our society into a truly human one: a 
revolutionary movement founded on a total philosophy 
of liberation, which for our age is Marxist-Humanism. 
The need for a totally new society, one based on new 
human relations, is screaming to be articulated and 
worked out. We can never again allow ourselves to be 
forced into a situation where we end up fighting on the 
ground of our enemy, of saying "this law is too 
extreme," when what we mean is this law is an abomi- 
nation and we must have total freedom. 

Let's take this space the election has made, rescue 
Marx from the ivory towers of academia, and work out 
our concept of a new society, one beyond capitalism, one 
of new, unalienated human relations. 


Women fight for Gaza 



MEMPHIS, TEHN . — Peace activists here took the chal- 
lenge put out by the Israeli and Palestinian peace 
movement "particularly the women" to bring attention 
to the Israeli government's crimes against humanity 
being visited upon the people of the Gaza Strip (see 
"Our Life and Times," October-November 2006 N&L). 
At anti-war demonstrations every Wednesday morn- 
ing, activists from the Mid-South Peace and Justice 
Center and News and Letters Committees now include 
explicit protests against the Israeli atrocities in Gaza. 

Women in Black, who demonstrate every Wednesday 
afternoon, also took up the cause, joining Women in 
Black groups in Israel to raise awareness about the 
deteriorating situation in Gaza. We will continue our 
protests through December, when we will plan a 
protest action as part of an international campaign to 
stop the destruction of the citizens of Gaza. 

As Israel steps up its attack on the entire population 
of the Gaza Strip, a new study by Human Rights Watch 
reveals no effective framework in place in the Occupied 
Territories to respond to the escalating violence experi- 
enced by women and girls at the hands of Palestinian 
men, including battering from husbands, boyfriends 
and brothers, child abuse, rape, incest and so-called 
crimes of "honor." While the problem is recognized, the 
Palestinian Authority has taken no action. Violence is 
often unreported and when reported, unpunished. 
Abuse continues if a crime is reported, as authorities 
encourage marriage between a woman and the man 
who raped her, and they send women back to abusive 
families or husbands. 

While the report acknowledged the problems caused 
by Israel's withholding of tax revenue as well as the 
current strife, the report stated that there are laws and 
institutions in place that could help women if imple- 
mented. The report reveals Palestinian women fighting 
on two fronts, for freedom from Israeli repression and 
freedom from the abuse by their own comrades. 

—Women in Black member 
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Ten years of 
welfare 'reform' 

by Anne Jadard 

In the ten years since the federal welfare system was 
"reformed" (read: destroyed), welfare has been effec- 
tively ended as a safety-net for the working poor. The 
welfare rolls have been reduced by 60% due to the 
many restrictions on federal grants, including a life- 
time limit of five years aid to any recipient. Recent new 
regulations make it even harder to obtain job training 
or education. Why did the government destroy a 60- 
year-old system which had enabled the poor, especially 
women and their small children, to survive? Some fem- 
inists blame ideology: the rulers hate women. While 
racism, sexism and years of blaming welfare for rising 
taxes provided the ideological justification for welfare 
"reform," its cause lies elsewhere. 

Blaming ideology while ignoring capitalism leaves 
feminists with nothing to contribute toward change 
besides exposes and fruitless appeals to an inhuman 
system. Instead, we ought to show that "another world 
is possible" by explaining how this one operates, so that 
people can understand what it is we must change in 
order to actually lay the foundation for plenty and "the 
free development of all” (Marx). 

Capitalism can no longer afford to provide cushions 
for the working poor because it needs them in the labor 
market. So slashing welfare was an attack not primar- 
ily aimed at women and children as it appears, but 
aimed at the whole working class, to force everyone to 
seek continuous employment. Bush's attempt to priva- 
tize Social Security is the latest effort to destroy all 
safety nets for all workers. 

As Marx theorizes it in Capital, Vol. I, capitalism 
requires a growing supply of labor in order to be able to 
expand and maximize profits. By giving people no 
choice but to work or starve, the system is assured of 
this supply. Paying them low wages not only saves 
money for expanding investment, but most essentially, 
it obliges people to return to the workplace every day. 
"The Roman slave was held by chains; the wage-labor- 
er is bound to his owner by invisible threads" (Ch. 23, 
p. 719, Penguin ed.). 

ARMY OF UNEMPLOYED 

In this manner, the system creates a "reserve army" 
of the unemployed, a labor pool to draw on in periods of 
expansion and to lay off when they are not needed. This 
has always been the pattern of women's employment, 
and is the reason that so many undocumented immi- 
grants are allowed into the country. The "reserve army" 
increases competition for jobs, lowering wages for 
everyone and discouraging organizing. Most impor- 
tantly, it disciplines the workers so as to keep the sup- 
ply of labor flowing. So welfare "reform" was necessary, 
not to save the relatively small cost of welfare expendi- 
tures, but to force mothers and others who chose not to 
work into the job market. 

Capitalism is not intentionally anti-human. It is 
not driven by greedy rich people who want to appropri- 
ate the welfare funds or punish women. Rather, it is 
inhuman, that is, driven by forces without regard to 
the effect on people, whom it needs only for their labor 
power. The solution to poverty and exploitation in the 
U.S. and around the world is to end the capitalist pro- 
duction system and replace it with a system in which 
the workers have mastery over the economic system 
instead of the other way around. 

POVERTY DEEPENS 

Those who leave welfare for work do not become bet- 
ter off. The lie that they do, sows the illusion that 
everyone can do OK within the capitalist system. The 
fact is that even before 1996, many studies of former, 
welfare recipients showed that most did not leave 
poverty when they began to work for wages. The gov- 
ernment apparently has made no studies of what hap- 
pened to the people who were thrown off welfare in the 
past decade. What we do know is that the poverty rate 
was the same in 2004 as in 1998 (12.7%). At first it 
declined because the economy was expanding, so some 
of those who left welfare were able to get decent-paying 
jobs; when the economy worsened, the poverty rate 
went back up to the 1998 rate. Meanwhile, the poverty 
rate for single mothers rose, and the number of people 
in so-called "deep poverty" (receiving less than half the 
poverty threshold) increased by a million — probable 
effects of welfare "reform." 

The battlefront for welfare rights organizations has 
shifted from the federal government to the states, 
which provide aid of their own and administer the fed- 
eral grants. Whereas there is no longer a movement 
comparable to those of the 1960s, '70s and '80s, many 
organizations continue the struggle, including Sur- 
vivors in Boston, Kensington Welfare Union in 
Philadelphia, Michigan Welfare Rights in Detroit, Wel- 
fare Warriors in Wisconsin, and organizations in New 
Orleans, both old and new since Katrina. 

Moreover, the new organizations of low-wage work- 
ers, often immigrants, such as janitors, domestic work- 
ers and day laborers, can be seen as the "children" of 
welfare rights organizations. Not Only may their mem- 
bers have had experience in welfare groups, but they 
are also similar in the sense of being composed of iso- 
lated individuals with very low wages who nonetheless 
are organizing to improve their lives in new and cre- 
ative ways. These organizations in fact hold out the 
prospect of inspiring and revitalizing the entire U.S. 
labor movement. They could be the sparks for the 
working class to overthrow the system. 
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Nurses battle NLRB to remain union 


LOS ANGELES — On Oct. 5, the California Nurses Asso- 
ciation (CNA) held a noontime demonstration in down- 
town Los Angeles to protest the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board’s recent decision that reinterpreted what a 
supervisor is. 

The prior interpretation of supervisor was someone 
who represented management, with "the power to hire 
and fire," the kind of managers who receive bonuses 
and other incentives. The new interpretation is that 
anyone who delegates tasks makes them "...ineligible 
for union membership" (See Workshop Talks, October- 
November 2006 N&L). 

This especially targets nurses working along- 
side other health care workers, to claim that they 
really represent management. As one nurse stat- 
ed, if enforced, nurses would be working for the 
bottom line and not for patient care. 

The decision is an attempt by the NLRB to begin by 
breaking nurses’ unions, then all public sector workers’ 
unions, such as teachers’ unions. Eventually, extending 
enforcement to private sector workers’ unions would 
further erode all workers’ rights. Three of the five mem- 
bers of the board are President Bush appointees. 

Close to 200 nurses joined the spirited demonstra- 
tion at the NLRB office. There were many Asians, some 
Blacks and Latinas, as well as some men. Some were 
bused from San Diego and other outlying areas. Signs 
and chants included: "Union Rights Equal Human 
Rights," "Our Union is Our Voice," "Stand Up-Look 
Around. There’s a Health Care Crisis in This Town," 
and "NLRB Beware, RN’s Will Fight For Patient Care." 

At one point, a radio played Aretha Franklin’s 
"Respect," Bob Marle/s "Get Up Stand Up," and other 
protest songs as many nurses marched and danced to 
the beat. Many demonstrators unrolled and held up a 
list, about 30 feet long, of thousands of nurses who have 
pledged to strike if there is an attempt to enforce the 
new interpretation of supervisor. 

A couple of nurses went to the NLRB office to direct- 
ly challenge the NLRB members through their staff. 
There is talk of a strike if they attempt to enforce the 


new interpretation. The nurses are asking the public to 
call'or write the NLRB office in support of the nurses. 
Their website is www.cna.org. — Basho 


Florida farm workers 
target McDonald’s 



CHICAGO — Members of the Coalition of Immokalee 
Workers and their supporters picketed the corporate 
headquarters of McDonald’s and several Chicago 
McDonald’s restaurants in October as part of a cam- 
paign to pressure McDonald’s to agree to pay more for 
the tomatoes it purchases from Florida growers who 
subject immigrant workers to poor wages and working 
conditions. The Coalition of Immokalee Workers won a 
groundbreaking agreement in 2005 from Taco Bell 
after waging a long campaign of pressure with the aid 
of students and activists. — Kevin Michaels 


No peace after strike 
for Detroit teachers 

DETROIT — The unity and solidarity among Detroit 
Public School teachers, which carried us through a 16- 
day strike in September and won us modest gains, con- 
tinues to be challenged by difficult working conditions 
and moves by the school board to erode the power of 
the Detroit Federation of Teachers. 

Last year the school district had set up alternative 
schools for students who had dropped out of school and 
staffed them with non-union teachers. Now that the 
DFT is demanding that union (state-certified) teachers 
staff the alternative schools, the district is threatening 
to close them. The district claims they would cost too 
much to operate with DFT members. 

The DFT is demanding, if non-union teachers 
continue to be employed, a portion of the state 
funds that accrue to the district because of the 
enrollment at the alternative schools. I am 
shocked that the DFT is willing to overlook non- 
union teachers for the alternative school if it 
could receive moneyl This is blood money! 

Meanwhile, teachers struggle with a dysfunctional 
bureaucracy and mismanaged resources. One contract 
demand that we did not win was, "Every teacher must 
have access to a working copy machine." There have 
been times at my school when all copiers were down. 
Teachers still do not have all the workbooks and videos 
that come with our new textbooks. They only order one 
copy of a workbook per teacher. It makes the need for 
working copiers that much more acute. 

But all this pales in comparison to the mismanage- 
ment the newspapers recently reported, about $58 mil- 
lion in technology contracts issued by the Board of 
Education. Of the four vendors awarded contracts, one 
operated out of the owner’s home and two were found 
to have empty offices at the addresses listed on their 
documents. All were said to be friends of either the 
Mayor of Detroit or the CEO of the school board, 
William Coleman. 

— Susan Van Gelder, Detroit teacher 


How far can workers control their jobs? 


WORKSHOP 


Continued from page 1 

Workers who look to the future have stopped asking 
"how much?" and instead ask "what kind?’' — be it 
labor, health care or education. Why would we workers 
only want more of the same? Why would we want to 
limit ourselves to taking over what presently exists? 

We are constantly seduced by capital’s imperatives 
to think that way instead of reflecting on the meaning 
of our labor. Why focus just on reclaiming the full value 
of our labor without questioning the very production of, 
say, depleted uranium, chemical-weapons, or ciga- 
rettes? We health workers ask, what about Viagra, 
Vioxx, or a thousand other poisonous products current- 
ly passed off as health care under an inhuman system 
at its core? As one RN who left the profession said, "I 
got tired of being paid so highly for killing people. " 

Counting the dollars spent does not signify a real 
standard for health care. From capital’s perspective 
there is a debt to be paid, which patients pay through 
a chronic deficit of care. 

Some advocate a single-payer system to cover all 
people. But the significance of single-payer is not who 
pays, it’s that it needs to be worker-controlled. We 
already have a kind of "single-payer" system for health 
care, Medicare, Except, we’re paying to help capital 
expand, much in the same way the U.S. military bud- 
get is a "single-payer" which makes every man, 
woman, and child, virtual "share owners" through the 
public debt in the military-industrial complex. 

This perversion existed long before the 
Bush/Frist Medicare Prescription Plan, designed 
to help the pharmaceutical giants and HMOs rob 
seniors by milking Medicare for more dollars. 

While individual whistle-blowers uncover corporate 
abuses, our union officials, under the labor-manage- 
ment partnership, are seduced by technology, by 
automation, and specifically, the fetish of hi-tech. Our 
own union leaders tell us that "we can’t stop progress." 

Through the labor-management partnership they 
aim to help the company compete, even to the point of 
helping the company outsource our own jobs! Then 
they try to seduce us with the promise that high-tech 
will deliver the "better jobs of tomorrow," in order to 
get us to accept the sacrifices demanded today, such as 
speed-up and lay-offs, and deep cuts in health care and 
pensions. 

Could it be that we are lured into thinking that way 
because we subscribe to some form of "there is no alter- 
native"? Because when we look out our window, "capi- 
talism is everywhere," as far as the eyes can see? 
Whatever happened to our mind’s eye? A new movie 
about Jim Jones reminded me that he too told his Peo- 
ple's Temple congregation before the Jonestown Mas- 
sacre in 1978, "There is no way out." We workers 
helped prepare the Kool-Aid. But we don’t have to 
drink it. 

Without a doubt, there are going to be plenty of spe- 
cific tasks to be accomplished concretely in order to 
reach the new society. But none of those tasks will sig- 
nify "progress" unless they are preceded by the con- 
crete and specific task of organizing our own minds. 


Htun Lin states, in the October-November "Work- 
shop Talks" column in News & Letters, "Every worker 
knows firsthand what Marx was talking about in Cap- 
ital, in the section on ‘Cooperation’: that workers guide 
and direct themselves in a cooperative fashion.” He 
also asserts, "workers. ..actually manage the work- 
place... even as the capitalist controls the money and 
personifies capital’s need for accumulation at our 
expense." 

If he’s right, current production relations 
aren’t essentially capitalist, and the Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives thesis errs when it stress- 
es the need to abolish "alienated labor and the 
capitalist mode of production.” We merely need 
to put investment under social control and trans- 
form distribution relations, eliminating the mid- 
dlemen who skim off profits. 

Far from arguing that workers currently "direct 
themselves," Marx wrote in the chapter on "Coopera- 
tion" that their activity is directed by "the powerful will 
of a being outside them, who subjects their activity to 
his purpose" by employing "officers (managers) and 
NCOs (foremen, overseers), who command during the 
labor process in the name of capital." 

Contrary to what Lin seems to suggest, Marx 
was referring precisely to this subjection in the 
workplace itself— not money management, profit 
skimming, and investment — when he called the 
capitalist’s plan "purely despotic" in form. 

At the dawn of capitalism, Marx noted, "the subjec- 
tion of labour to capital was only... formal." Although 
workers were employed by capitalists, they did manage 
the work process themselves. Later, however, "the com- 
mand of capital develops into... a real condition of pro- 
duction." 

Marx goes on to trace the emergence of a "specifical- 
ly capitalist mode of production," in which "the formal 
subsumption .of labor under capital [... is] replaced by 
a real subsumption." In other words, the problem is no 
longer merely that workers are under capitalist con- 
trol. Their actual labor, activity, is wrested out of their 
control — fragmented, recombined, and dominated by 
the rhythms of the machine — in order to more ade- 
quately serve capital’s drive to expand itself. I suspect 
that this is more in keeping with what "every worker 
knows firsthand." 

As his alternative to the present state of affairs, Lin 
proposes "direct social cooperation" among workers. 
But if these are specifically capitalist relations, leaving 
them intact leaves capitalism intact, though with dif- 
ferent faces at the top. This is why, when Marx envi- 
sioned what Lin calls "the plan of freely associated 
workers," what he contrasted it to was the capitalist 
social formation, "in which the process of production 
has mastery over man, instead of the opposite." 

He was saying that the real relations of production 
can be brought under human control only by breaking 
with the laws of capitalist production to which we all, 
workers and capitalists alike, are currently subjected. 
This is why the Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, while 
appreciating that cooperatives and worker-run enter- 
prises prefigure aspects of socialism, rightly cautions 
that they "do not constitute the abolition of capitalism" 
as long as the capitalist production relations haven’t 


been transformed. 

Even within capitalist-owned firms, the cooperative 
labor process is a harbinger of socialism. And capital- 
ism’s creation of a socialized labor force is the creation 
of a new social power that can bring it down. But as 
long as capitalism exists', cooperative labor is neither 
self-directed activity nor the partial emergence of the 
new society within the old one. 

Labor can become freely associated only by 
breaking with the enslaving laws of capitalist 
production. There is no in-between. 

This revolutionary perspective is absent from Lin’s 
piece. He does mention "the reality of value produc- 
tion being totally replaced by the reality of concrete 
labor.” But "concrete labor" as Marx used the term is 
a "reality" even in capitalism — workers’ labor is both 
abstract and concrete — so what "replaced by the reali- 
ty of concrete labor" means (if anything) is not clear. 
But clarity about the future is of utmost importance at 
a moment when, in order to challenge the dogma that 
there is no alternative to capitalism, and the accompa- 
nying despair, concretely theorizing an alternative is a 
crucial task. 

— Andrew KHman 

Union fights FCC on 
media monopoly 

LOS ANGELES — On Oct. 3, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission held two hearings in Los Angeles, 
the first of six national public hearings. The session 
held at USC focused on independent production and 
"Big Media’s" relation to creative programming. It 
drew an overflow crowd of more than 500 people. 

There was loud applause for the many diverse 
speakers against further consolidation, many of whom 
were members of the American Federation of Televi- 
sion and Radio Artists and independent activists. Of 50 
people making public comments, only one person spoke 
in favor of consolidation, citing the free market. 

Six conglomerates that own the media in the Los 
Angeles area— Clear Channel, Viacom, General Elec- 
tric/NBC, Disney/ABC, Rupert Murdoch’s News Corp 
and Univision — already own most of the nation’s tele- 
vision stations, thousands of radio stations, cable and 
satellite networks, movie and music companies, Inter- 
net providers, newspapers and publishing companies. 

At the evening session at El Segundo High School, 
Mexican-American youths commented on their absence 
from television, as if they do not exist in U.S. society. 
They also spoke against Disney’s "Hate Radio," KABC 
AM's campaign against indigenous peoples and Mexi- 
can immigrants, calling them terrorists and criminals. 

The FCC had tried to push through this same dereg- 
ulation in 2003 under then-Chairman Michael Powell. 
Three million people protested then. The FCC 
approved the rules change despite the protests, only to 
see them overturned by the courts (www.freepress.net). 

—Activist 
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Global capital's structural crisis and 
the need to return to Marx's Capital 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYA 


EDITORS NOTE 

Raya Dunayevskayas 1978 analysis of the trans- 
formations in the world economy helps illuminate 
the nature of today's globalized capitalism. It was 
written shortly after the 1974 global recession 
revealed structural weaknesses in the global econo- 
my — a problem that world capitalism has still not 
resolved. Her essay also critiques Ernest Mandel’s 
Introduction to Marx's Capital for obfuscating the 
liberatory content of Marx's thought. Her essay was 
entitled "Today’s Epigones Who Try to Truncate 
Marx’s Capital The original can be found in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , 5282. Footnotes are 
the author’s, except where noted. Headlines are the 
editors'. 


T he capitalists may not be ready to "agree” with 
Marx that the supreme commodity, labor-power, 
is the only source of all value and surplus value, 
but they do see that there is such a decline in the rate 
of profit compared to what they consider necessary to 
keep investing for expanded production, that they are 
holding off— so much so that now their ideologists are 
saying low investment is by no means a temporary fac- 
tor that the capitalists would "overcome" with the next 
boom. There is to be no next boom. It is this which 
makes them look both at the actual structural 
changes— overwhelming preponderance of constant 
capital (machinery) over variable capital (living labor 
employed) — as well as the world production and its 
interrelations... ; 

It is the age of state-capitalism as a world phenom- 
enon. This development has no more solved its deep 
economic crisis than when full state-capitalism came to 
a single nation, Russia, China, etc. 

As for inflation, it is true that the deep recession, 
which was triggered by the quadrupled oil prices after 
the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, was by no means the only 
reason for the double-digit inflation, any more than 
that "sickness in the economy" could be ascribed, as Big 
Capital wishes to ascribe it, to workers’ wages. The 
overwhelming reality is this: Just as monopoly growth 
inhibited national economic growth, so the oil cartel 
has actually lowered world economic growth... 

The deep recession, in the U.S. and globally, is by no 
means over, though some who consider themselves 
Marxists like Ernest Mandel think that it has come "to 
an end in 1975. " The false consciousness that has per- 
meated even economists who are revolutionaries 
emanates from the fact that capitalism has, in the post- 
World War II period, come up with ways of keeping the 
economy going, stopping short of the type of Great 
Depression, 1929-32 (actually until 1939), that led to 
World War II. Since this time it would lead to World 
War III, it is "unthinkable," because it would, of neces- 
sity, be a nuclear war that would end civilization as we 
have known it. 

MANDEL'S REVISION OF MARX’S MARXISM 

Under these circumstances, consider the irony of a 
famous Trotskyist economist, Ernest Mandel, who 
holds that the present deep recession "has come to an 
end."(l) 

Under the guise of praising "the validity of parts of 
Marx’s Capital [which] extend also into the future,” 
Mandel hangs upon Marx’s shoulders his (Mandel’s) 
analysis of state-capitalist monstrosities as "not yet 
fully-fledged classless, that is socialist, societies: the 
USSR and the People’s Republics of Eastern Europe, 
China, North Vietnam, North Korea and Cuba."(2) 
That this can pass muster with Penguin Books "in 
association with New Left Review" which is the editor 
of their Pelican Marx Library speaks volumes for the 
sad state of today’s scholarship. Whether, in this case, 
the choice of Mandel has come about by virtue of his 
name as author of Marxist Economic Theory , or other- 
wise, is their problem, not ours. 

Elsewhere I had already criticized that work.(3) 
There I have shown that, while bourgeois ideologues 
were enamored with Mandel’s statement that he had 
"strictly abstained from quoting the sacred texts," it 
was not true, as The Economist claimed, that it was 
because Mandel replaced "Marx’s Victorian facts and 
statistics by contemporary empirical material." Rather, 
it was because Mandel tailended the Keynesian theory 
of "effective demand." 

Here what concerns us is not so much Mandel’s 
"Marxist analysis of contemporary material" as Man- 
del’s utter perversion of nothing short of Marx’s monu- 
mental work, Capital. 

Capitalism’s ways of containing its economic crises 
within recession level, rather than uncontrollable 
Depression, are judged by Mandel to be a "stabilizer," 
even though it is precisely that type of concept that led 
to the collapse of the established Marxist (Second) 
International with the outbreak of the First World War. 
Where that shocking event had Lenin return to Marx’s 
origins in Hegel, and the dialectic of transformation 
into opposite, today’s Marxists plunge not only into the 
latest series of economic "facts" sans any dialectical 
rudder, but also to a violation of the dialectical struc- 
ture of Marx’s Capital itself. That, too, is not "just the- 
ory," but that which gives, or could give when not 


violated, action its direction... 

[It] is not just that the "investment drought" is a 
great deal more than just "hesitant." What is interest- 
ing in the Foreign Affairs analysis of "The Troubled 
World Economy” is that it recognizes that inseparable 
from that pivotal "investment drought," even when 
there is some growth, is the rise in energy costs which 
means that, along with the rising cost of automated 
equipment, too much value is invested, compared to 
labor productivity, when so little living labor is being 
used in production. Therefore it is telling "the West” 
not to be overly happy with their "petro-recyclers," that 
is to say, Big Capital’s way of getting those oil billions 
from the fourfold increase of prices back from the Mid- 
dle East potentates, and into its own hands by selling 
machinery and military hardware. 

The point is that the recession is so deep, so internal, 
as well as so linked with the world market, that the 
highly industri- 
alized coun- 
tries are not 
programming 
great expendi- 
tures for new 
plants and 
equipment. 

This is at a 
time when 
profits are 
high, and so 
shaky are 
European 
economies and 
so great the 
fear of revolu- 
tions (or at 
least "Commu- 
nists in govern- 
ment”), that 
the U.S. has 
become a mag- 
net for foreign 
capital invest- 
ment even as 
Europe was 
that magnet for 
U.S. Big Capi- 
tal’s investment going abroad in the 1950s. 

Finally, even bourgeois economists understand that 
the centerpiece, the nerve, the muscle as well as the 
soul of all capitalist production is labor — the extraction 
from living labor of all the unpaid hours of labor that is 
the surplus value, the profits — and that, therefore, nei- 
ther the market, nor political manipulation by the 
state, nor control of that crucial commodity at this 
moment — oil — can go on endlessly without its rela- 
tionship to the life-and-death commodity: labor-power. 
Foreign Affairs concludes: "cartels don’t have infinite 
lives... and thus will one day narrow the conditions 
between prices of energy and cost of production."(4) 

PERMANENT ECONOMIC CRISIS 

One would think that so erudite an economist as 
Mandel knows the relationship of value to price, and I 
do not doubt that abstractly he does. But watch what 
he does as he hits out at Marxists who have criticized 
him for attaching too much importance to the market. 
He lectures them thusly: 

"... the capitalist mode is the production of com- 
modities . . . this production in no way implies the auto- 
matic sale of the commodities produced . . . the sale of 
commodities at prices yielding the average rate of prof- 
it .. . in the final analysis. "(5) 

As if this vulgarization of Marx’s analysis of the 
dialectical relationship between production and its 
reflection in the market crisis were not far enough a 
distance from Marxian "economics,” Mandel reaches 
for Marx’s most crucial analysis of the unemployed 
army as "the absolute general law" of capitalist pro- 
duction. Here is how he strips the "absolute general 
law" to fit, in answer to the monetarist Prof. Karl Brun- 
ner’s bourgeois defense of the need to lower inflation, 
even though its "price is unemployment": 

"There can be no better confirmation of the analysis 
of Karl Marx made in Capital, more than a century 
ago: in the long run capitalism cannot survive without 
an industrial reserve army. . .” 

Though one acquainted with Mandel’s economist 
specialization should be accustomed to the many ways 
he has of turning Marx upside down, this is enough to 
make one’s hair stand on end. Far from saying that 
capitalism "cannot survive without an industrial 
reserve army," Marx says "the absolute general law 
of capitalist accumulation — the unemployed army 
"and the dead weight of pauperism" — would bring cap- 
italism down. The antagonistic character of capitalist 
accumulation sounds "the knell of capitalist private 
property. The expropriators are expropriated" (p. 929). 

Now it isn’t that Mandel doesn’t "know" such ABC’s 
of Marxism. It is that a pragmatist’s ideology is as 
blinding as the "science" of today’s myriad market 
transactions, and one extra moment’s look at the mar- 
ket, away from irreconcilable class contradiction at the 
point of production, and the inescapable turns out to be 
the violation of the Marxism of Marx! It is high time to 


turn to Marx’s methodology in his greatest theoretical 
work, Capital. It was no accident, whatever, why, pre- 
cisely why, Marx refused to deal with the market 
until after — some 850 pages after — he dealt dialectical- 
ly and from every possible angle with the process of 
production. It is time we took a deeper look at Mandel, 
away from the market, as "pure” theoretician and rev- 
olutionary. 

As we showed before, Mandel, from the very first sec- 
tion of his Introduction to Capital — "The Purpose of 
Capital' — tries to hang on Marx a 20th-century 
epigone’s contention that Russia is "socialist." By the 
end of that section, Mandel has separated Marx’s "sci- 
entific.... cornerstone" by still another restatement 
about capitalism creating "the economic, material and 
social preconditions for a society of associated produc- 
ers" (p. 17). Such "rock-like foundation of scientific 
truth" left out but a single word — "freely" (my empha- 
sis). Freely is the 
specific word, con- 
cept, living reality 
that was the deter- 
minate of Marx’s 
"objective and 
strictly scientific 
way" not only of dis- 
tinguishing his 
analyses from all 
others, but charac- 
terizing his whole 
life. Marx’s own 
words read: 

"Let us finally 
imagine, for a 
change, an associa- 
tion of free men, 
working with the 
means of production 
held in 

common.... The veil 
is not removed from 
sthe countenance of 
Bthe social 

^life-process, i.e., the 
£ process of material 
production, until it 
becomes production 
by freely associated men, and stands under their con- 
scious and planned control" (pp. 171, 173). 

Marx’s sentence is from that greatest and most con- 
cise of all sections in Capital, on the dialectical method. 
Though dialectics is not only method, but the dialectics 
of liberation, the last section of Chapter 1 of Capital — 
"The Fetishism of Commodities" — makes no entrance 
in Mandel’s section entitled "The Method of Capital 
In Marxism and Freedom, I have gone into great detail 
on the relationship of the historic experience of the 
Paris Commune to Marx’s dialectical concept of the 
"fetishism" of the commodity-form. Here it is sufficient 
to point to the fact that neither friends nor enemies, no 
matter how "new" and "independent" they thought 
their own philosophy to be (as, for instance, Sartre’s 
Existentialism(6), has denied the pivotal role of that 
section to any comprehension of Marx’s Capital, espe- 
cially its dialectics. 

THE FETISHISM OF COMMODITIES 

Fetishism contained Marx’s very original dialectic, 
which, though rooted, as is all dialectics, in the 
Hegelian, has a live, concrete, revolutionary subject— 
the proletariat. This is not "a political conclusion” 
tacked onto economics. Rather, it is the "variable capi- 
tal" in its live form of the wage worker who, at the 
point of production, is so infuriated at the attempt 
to transform him into "an appendage" to a machine, 
that he rises up — from strikes to outright revolutions — 
to uproot the old society and create totally new, truly 
human relations as freely associated men. Mandel, 
however, as we saw not only makes no mention of the 
section on Fetishism(7), but perverts the whole concept 
of freedom by reducing "freely associated men" to just 
"a society of associated producers." And so proud is he 
of his interpretation that that phrase becomes, literal- 
ly, the final word of the whole Introduction (p. 86). 

Marx, on the other hand, after devoting a lifetime to 
completing Vol. I of Capital in 1867, did not feel satis- 
fied with his concretization of "the fetishism" of the 
commodity-form. It was only after the Paris Commune, 
as he worked out the French edition of Capital, 1872-75, 
that he reworked the section yet once again, and called 
attention to it and other changes by asking all to read 
that edition as "it possesses a scientific value indepen- 
dent of the original and should be consulted even by 
readers familiar with the German” (p. 105)... 

Marx never tired of repeating that his original con- 
tribution was the split in the category of labor — 
abstract and concrete labor; labor as activity and 
labor-power as commodity; labor as not only the source 
of all value which includes surplus value, but the sub- 
ject who would uproot it. So "single purpose" a revolu- 
tionary theoretician was Marx in all his multitudinous 
and basic discoveries that, though he devoted some 850 
pagies in Vol. I to that, he no sooner started Vol. II than 
he repeated: "The peculiar characteristic is not that the 

continued on page 9 
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The 1956 Hungarian Revolution with eyes of today 


by Peter Hudis 

Too soon 

The brace of conquest circumscribed our being 
Yet found us rooted in that unyielding 
Will to life bequeathed from birth, we 
Sought no transferred deed 6f earthly holdings: 

Slaves do not possess their kind. Nor do 
The truly free. — Woye Soyinka 

The lack of projection of an alternative to capitalism 
is taking a terrible toll on the radical movement. It is 
seen in the way many leftists are tailending or sup- 
porting reactionary tendencies because they presum- 
ably "oppose U.S. imperialism." It happened in the 
1990s, when many failed to support the Bosnian and 
Kosovar struggles for self-determination on the 
grounds that Serbia’s Milosevic opposed aspects of U.S. 
foreign policy. It is happening today, when many argue 
that Hezbollah, Iran, or the Islamic fundamentalists in 
the Iraqi "resistance" shouldn’t be condemned because 
they claim to be a bulwark against U.S. or Israeli dom- 
ination. Such positions flow from a failure to develop a 
viable concept of a post-capitalist society that can 
ground radical theory and practice. In the absence of a 
thought-out alternative to capitalist value production, 
"radical" politics falls back on supporting the lesser 
evil or proclaiming a "plague on both your houses." Nei- 
ther points beyond today’s crises. 

The Hungarian Revolution of 1956, which occurred 
50 years ago this fall, contains important lessons for 
what can be done to overcome today’s crisis in develop- 
ing an alternative to capitalism. 

A MOVEMENT FROM PRACTICE 

The revolution that broke out in Hungary in 1956 
against the Russian-installed regime was more than a 
new stage of revolt. It initiated a new epoch in repre- 
senting an effort by masses of people to become free 
from the despotic plan of capital even when faced with 
the power of a totalitarian state-capitalist regime. 

The revolution began in response to an attack by 
Budapest police on a student rally of Oct. 23, 1956 call- 
ing for democracy. Within days a reform government 
led by Imre Nagy came to power in support of the stu- 
dents and thousands of workers who rallied to their 
cause. Workers’ councils sprang up around the country 
as workers moved to take control of the factories. 

Alarmed by these events, the Russian army invaded 
on Nov. 4. Despite killing thousands, it failed to crush 
the revolt. Though Nagy and many of his ministers 
were arrested (Nagy was later executed by the Rus- 
sians), the workers’ councils re-grouped and called a 
general strike. It lasted for five weeks, during which 
time production relations passed into the hands of 
Hungary’s workers. It marked the first time in history 
that a general strike was successfully carried out after 
a military invasion. It was not until Dec. 19 that the 
Russians crushed the revolution. 

The attempt by the workers’ councils to run society 
was not led by any political party. The councils served 
as the political and economic vanguard in controlling 
production. The councils weren’t restricted to one 
industry but were found in almost every branch of 
national activity. Nor was this a mere nationalist 
revolt; the revolution started in support of strikes in 
Poland, and the workers convinced several garrisons of 
Russian troops to mutiny and join their ranks. 

Raya Dunayevskaya wrote of Hungary 1956: "The 
attempts of the workers to seize oil fields, rail centers, 
steel factories, and means of communication and to run 
these by revolutionary committees — that is to say, 
workers’ control of production — is the true sign of the 
attempts of the revolution to affect a total change."(l) 

Hungary 1956 was therefore on a much higher level 
than simply establishing a network of workers’ cooper- 
atives. It was also on a higher level than Solidarnosc in 
Poland in 1980. What placed Hungary 1956 on such a 
high level is that it was a social revolution in which 
the working class seized control of production relations 
on a national scale. It was the only social revolution to 
occur in Europe since 1917. 

One sign of the crisis afflicting radical thought today 
is that many seem to have forgotten the difference 
between a new stage of revolt and a social revolution 
that seizes control of production relations. Such a 
momentous event doesn’t only produce an outburst of 
activity. It also unleashes crucial ideas. 

What ideas were unleashed by 1956? First, in mov- 
ing to take control of production the Hungarian work- 
ers showed a passion to be free from statist Commu- 
nism and western capitalism. Second, the depth of this 
quest for freedom was expressed in the central role 
played by groups of leftist intellectuals, such as the 
Petofi circle, which defended the humanism of Marx 
against Stalinist distortions. Prior to 1956 the human- 
ism of Marx was either unknown or restricted to dis- 
cussions among relatively isolated intellectuals. Hun- 
gary 1956 changed that. The revolutions pried from the 
archives Marx’s humanist writings, his Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. 

In this sense Hungary 1956 represented not just a 
new stage of revolt but a new stage of cognition. 

JAMES' RESPONSE TO HUNGARY 1956 

The Hungarian Revolution had a global impact, as 
seen in the thousands of Communists worldwide who 
tore up their party cards to protest the Stalinist 
destruction of a genuine workers’ revolution. Hungary 


1956 also had an important impact on anti-Stalinist 
theoreticians who had viewed Russia and China as 
state-capitalist. Since their response to 1956 speaks 
directly to the task of developing a viable alternative 
to capitalism today, I will focus on that here. 

A major figure in the anti-Stalinist Left at the time 
was the Caribbean-born Marxist C.L.R. James. In his 
1958 book Facing Reality, he held that the sponta- 
neous emergence of the workers’ councils in the Hun- 
garian Revolution was the beacon for a new type of 
revolution that will dispense with centralized political 
leadership and the separation between the revolution- 
ary process and the ultimate goal. He wrote, "Previous 
revolutions have concentrated on the seizure of politi- 
cal power and only afterward on the problems of orga- 
nizing production.... The Hungarian Revolution 
reversed the process. ...The revolution from the very 
beginning seized power in the process of production 
and from there organized the political power."(2) ' 

James argued that Hungary 1956 posed "no divorce 
between immediate objectives and ultimate aims." The 
aim of socialism — the elimination of the separation of 
the activity of the laborer from the objective conditions 
of production — was being made real through the 
process of revolution. On this basis he correctly held 
that the self-activity of the Hungarian workers point- 
ed the way to a new kind of revolution that renders the 
Leninist concept of the "vanguard party" obsolete. 

However, neither in Facing Reality nor later did 
James mention that 1956 pried Marx’s humanist 

Essays from 
the 
archives. 
While he 
singled out 
the practi- 
cal accom- 
plishments 
of the revo- 
lution, he 
did not sin- 
gle out the 
ideas that 
flowed from 
it — the 
quest to 
bring to life 
| the lost 
^philosophi- 
|cal heritage 
| of Marx’s 
humanism. 

It isn’t that James ignored philosophy. Chapter 4 of 
Facing Reality, entitled "The End of a Philosophy," 
stated: "As an actual liberating philosophy of life, 
rationalism is dead. It is rationalism which no longer 
commands the allegiance of men" (p. 72). He argued: 
"From Plato to Hegel, European philosophers were 
always struggling to make a total harmonious unity of 
societies riddled by class struggles... But the time for 
that is past" (p. 69). He concluded that philosophy "as 
such" had come to an end. 

Why did James fail to see that Hungary 1956 sig- 
naled a new stage of cognition that called for a 
rebirth of philosophy, instead of its demise? It wasn’t 
that he failed to grasp the spontaneous forms of organi- 
zation that arise from mass revolt. As I see it, it was 
because of his peculiar understanding of the relation 
between "philosophy" and mass revolt that he had for- 
mulated as early as 1948 in his book Notes on Dialectics. 

Notes on Dialectics sought to explore Hegel's work as 
part of an effort to illuminate new kinds of revolts that 
James held were bound to emerge against state-capi- 
talism. Its stated aim was to explore the most 
"abstract" part of Hegel’s Science of Logic, the chapter 
on "The Absolute Idea," to philosophically elucidate 
the significance of self-movement and self-activity. 

However, James rushed to a conclusion about the 
relation of philosophy and mass action before even 
reaching "The Absolute Idea." In commenting on the 
"Doctrine of Essence," he wrote: "Organization as we 
have known it is at an end. The task is to abolish orga- 
nization. The task is to teach, to illustrate, to develop 
spontaneity."(3) Despite his ambitious effort to "re- 
read" Hegel, James reached a political conclusion 
about the relevance of certain dialectical categories 
before grappling with the whole of Hegel’s thought. 

In its rush to apply Hegelian categories, James’ 
Notes on Dialectics made spontaneous forms of orga- 
nization into an absolute. For Lenin the right form of 
organization was the vanguard party; for James the 
right form of organization became the decentralized, 
spontaneous form of organization. Despite James’ crit- 
icisms of Lenin, they both shared a common assump- 
tion — that the form of organization exhausts the con- 
cept of organization. 

It is therefore no accident that James never 
returned to a sustained discussion of Hegel after 1948. 
Why turn anew to philosophy, when he now had the 
answer to what he had been looking for — namely, that 
Hegel’s "abstract" concept of self-movement is "trans- 
lated" for our day as proletarian self-activity? James 
simply concluded from his study that once proletarian 
self-activity comes to the fore, the need for philosophy 
"as such" comes to an end. 

In spun, by reducing philosophy to the reflec- 
tion of the steps taken by mass struggles. James 
negated the need for a philosophy that can help 
develop a liberating vision of the future. That is 


why he later steered clear of both Hegel’s dialec- 
tic and Marx’s Humanism. 

This is evident from Facing Reality, which states: 
"The day-to-day struggles of the workers constitute the 
socialist society and the basic struggle for socialism" (p. 
117). He held that "the socialist society exists... we 
[merely] have to record the facts of its existence" (p. 
110). Philosophy, he held, is not needed to grapple with 
the question of "what happens after the revolution," 
since the answer is provided by spontaneous mass 
activity. And since he held that there is no independent 
need for philosophy, he concluded that there was no 
need for an independent organization of Marxist theo- 
reticians to develop one as part of an effort to give 
spontaneous action its direction. 
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DUNAYEVSKAYA'S RESPONSE TO 1956 

In direct contrast to James’ approach was the posi- 
tion taken by his former co-leader in the Johnson-For- 
est Tendency, Raya Dunayevskaya, who founded the 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism in the period in 
which James wrote Facing Reality. 

Dunayevskaya emphasized the key role of the Hun- 
garian workers in seizing control of production rela- 
tions during the 1956 revolution, thereby showing that 
a new society could be created without the mediation of 
a vanguard party or a transitional society to socialism. 
She repeatedly returned to the importance of Hungary 
1956, as in disputing Jean-Paul Sartre’s contention 
that the workers’ councils "were much too brief and too 
troubled for us to be able to speak of an organized 
democracy."(4) 

Dunayevskaya held that 1956 made dialectical phi- 
losophy not less but more important, because the 
movement from practice is itself a farm of theo- 
ry. In prying Marx’s humanist philosophic writings 
from the archives, the Hungarian revolutionaries 
demonstrated a passion for ideas to carry their move- 
ment forward. They did not presume that workers’ 
councils shorn of new cognition was sufficient for 
answering the question of what constitutes a post-cap- 
italist society. They were reaching out to revolutionary 
theoreticians to respond to their activity by providing 
as comprehensive a conceptual response to the ques- 
tion of "what happens after the revolution" as was 
found in their own practice. 

Surely, "rationalist" cognition shorn of any con- 
nection to spontaneous mass revolt is one-sided. 
Bnt so is spontaneous revolt shorn of connection 
with dialectical cognition. Only in their dialogi- 
cal unity is it possible to work out the tremen- 
dously difficult problem of envisioning an alter- 
native to capitalism. 

Shortly before 1956, in a series of letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes written in 1953, Dunayevskaya spoke to 
this: "The new society will not be until it is; now we see 
only intimations, approximations... "(5) Spontaneous 
forms of organization contain important intimations 
of a socialist society. Yet she held that such intimations 
of a new society that emerge from revolts against the 
"absolute general law of capitalist accumulation" are 
still "defective" in that they unfold within the confines 
of capitalist value production. To make the idea of a 
new society explicit, we must go further — to what 
Hegel called "the free release of the Idea," the philo- 
sophic elaboration of freedom itself. 

Dunayevskaya didn’t rush to a quick political conclu- 
sion in her exploration of Hegel’s Absolutes — unlike 
James, who reduced dialectics to the reflection of the 
steps taken by mass practice. In carefully tracing out 
the dialectic in thought, she discerned within Hegel’s 
concept of "absolute negativity" the expression of the 
vision of a new society, which Marx had worked out 
for his day as "revolution in permanence." 

The problem we face today is that anti-vanguardist 
theoreticians who do grasp the importance of mass 
self-activity tend to burden spontaneous revolts with 
what is their responsibility — working out a liberating 
vision of the future. This has led to an impasse in the 
radical movement. We will surmount this impasse nei- 
ther by turning away from "rationalist cognition" in the 
name of spontaneity and "everyday resistance" nor by 
upholding it in the name of class consciousness and 
"self-awareness" that fails to address what happens 
after a revolution. What is needed is for the humanism 
of Marx that was brought onto the historic stage 50 
years ago to be redeveloped for today on the basis of the 
new stage of cognition called Marxist-Humanism. 

This poses the challenge to organization. While 
spontaneous forms of organization remain key, there is 
a need for organizations of Marxist theoreticians that 
exist independently of them to work out the question 
masses of people around the world are asking — is there 
an alternative to capitalism and the failures of what 
called itself "socialism” over the past 100 years? 
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IN THE AFTERMATH OF THE ELECTIONS 


I feel as though an incubus was lift- 
ed in this election that could lead to 
openings. We got a call from an N&L 
subscriber who is now in a retirement 
home and wanted to share her joy that 
maybe the march toward fascism has 
been slowed in this country. Everyone 
knows that the Democrats do not oppose 
capitalism, but we’ve been under single 
party rule consolidating total control in 
this country for so long. The Right is in 
real disarray; it is trying to put together 
a face-saving package to get out of Iraq 
and call it a victory. The election results 
are an opportunity for a more open dis- 
cussion on many fronts. 

Ron 

Bay Area, California 
+++ 

It is interesting that many Democrat- 
ic leaders who had demanded that Bush 
be impeached for misleading us into the 
Iraq war are ndw saying they will not 
impeach him. I know many voters who 
voted for the Democrats because they 
wanted Bush impeached, and said that 
if President Clinton faced impeachment 
for sofne hanky-panky with a female 
White House assistant, Bush should be 
impeached a dozen times over for the 
horrible slaughter of American forces 
and innocent civilians in Iraq. 

Veteran 

Detroit 

++ + 

One thing I hope the election will put 
an end to is the hundreds of millions of 
dollars that Bush has been funneling 
into religious organizations which teach 
abstinence-only sex education. His 
AIDS policy, which is stingy on condoms 
and long on abstinence, is a disaster 
which has been shown to leave women 
at risk because they do not have the 
power to control how and when they 
have sex. The Democratic win is no rev- 
olution, but if it will change things like 
this, it will save lives. 

Women’s Liberationlst 
Memphis 

++♦ 

I see the Rumsfeld resignation as a 
very clever move on Bush’s part. He gets 
him out in advance of the Baker report, 
and puts Gates in, who served both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions, thereby snaring a good number of 
Democrats into his coming "new year’s 
surprise" announcement that he’ll start 
gradually withdrawing troops from 
Iraq. It would have been better for us for 
Rumsfeld to stay, as it would make 
Bush’s room for maneuver more 
restricted. Individuals don’t determine 
policy, in any case; social relations do. 

Revolutionary 
, Illinois 

+++ 


It was good to read the results of the 
Anti-war Referendum here and see that 
huge numbers of voters across the state 
of Illinois, wherever the referendum 
appeared on the ballot, voted to stop the 
war and "immediately begin an orderly 
and rapid withdrawal." The vote was 
80% yes in the City of Chicago and there 
were similar tallies throughout subur- 
ban Cook County. Too bad a referendum 
is non-binding. But it’s not meaningless. 

Voter 

Chicago 

++ + 

I’d like to know more about what the 
election means for Iraq. Sen. Schumer, 
like Rep. Pelosi, says that there’s not 
much that we can do about it. Schumer 
is for the horrible Biden plan to divide 
Iraq into three pieces. Anti-war senti- 
ment is growing, but at the same time, 
the anti-war movement is shrinking. 

Revolutionary student 
New York 

THE MIDDLE 
EAST AND 
WORLD 
POLITICS 

I appreciated 
that your lead arti- 
cle by Peter Hudis 
in the October- 
November N&L didn’t talk about the 
aftermath of Israel’s war "against 
Lebanon." It wasn’t against Lebanon. It 
was the government of Israel against 
the people of Lebanon who don’t want 
Israel to invade the whole Middle East. 
I can see the day when Israel justifies 
building new settlements in the West 
Bank and then wanting territory to sup- 
port its growing population. What phi- 
losophy can justify Israel’s occupation, 
the invasion of Palestine and Lebanon, 
the extinction of people in that area? 

Kenneth Bradshaw 
Memphis 

+++ 

Hezbollah’s shelling of civilians 
played into the hands of the Israeli 
regime as the peace movement there 
largely supported the war, thus failing 
an important test. The exception was 
the women’s groups, who were left dan- 
gerously isolated by this capitulation. 
That they persisted despite such isola- 
tion made their revolt more important. 

Women’s Llberatfonist 
Memphis 

+ ♦+ 

The Lead brings up the number of 
bomblets left over which will threaten 
Lebanese civilians for years. That puts 
in context what terrorism really is. 

Subscriber 

California 




+ + + 


You say that after Israel’s war in 
Lebanon the face of politics in the Midi 
die East has changed. Significant events 
started a long time ago. They were plan- 
ning this war since they planned the 
invasion of Iraq. Baker who now is try- 
ing to save the Bushes, was the archi- 
tect of the first Gulf War when he told 
Saddam the U.S. didn’t have a dog in the 
fight with Kuwait and Saddam took the 
bait. 

Now there is full blown civil war and 
terror on the ground in Iraq. The sectar- 
ian conflict was brought on by the U.S. 
invasion. The premier imperialist 
nation declared they were going to 
spread democracy and now they have 
dropped that language. All this hap- 
pened when there was a war in Africa 
that included genocide where probably 
more died in Darfur, the Congo and 
other regions than in Iraq. The whole 
discussion of human rights and democ- 
racy are not what they seem. We can’t 
just start with categories projected! by 
the originators of these crises. 

HtunUn 

California 

+++ 

I appreciated the description of 
Hezbollah as a counter-revolutionary 
force aligned with the state-capitalism 
of Syria and the fundamentalism of 
Iran. That view of them as a counter- 
revolutionary force is important and not 
everyone is getting it. Socialist Worker, 
for one, paints Hezbollah as totally rev- 
olutionary. 

Marxist Sociologist 
Tennessee 

++ + 

The horror of what Bush unleashed 
in the Middle East was revealed in a 
new study by the Johns Hopkins 
Bloomberg School of Public Health. It 
estimated that over 600,000 Iraqi civil- 
ians have died in violence since the 2003 
U.S. invasion. While Bush writes it off 
as "not credible" even the right-wing 
Memphis Commercial Appeal says it is 
credible. Even if the number is "only" 
50,000 as Gen. George Casey says, or 
the 426,369 the study says could also be 
correct, where is the outrage at these 
deaths? Where is there a sliver of bone- 
weary sorrow that should envelop those 
who bear responsibility for so many 
deaths? That there is only denial and an 
attempt to discredit the study, reveals 
the degenerate nature of Bush’s capital- 
ist imperialism. 

NLSoleil 


SADDAM S TRIAL 

In their greatest hour of need, when 
Kurdistan was under gas and chemical 
attack, no one came to hear their voice. No 
resolution passed in the UN. The world 
stood silent while 18% of the Kurdish pop- 
ulation of Iraq perished. Now, after the 
verdict against Saddam and projected 
execution in mid-February, once again the 
world may not be able to hear the story of 
the genocide against the Kurds. 

The main issue is nut the fate of a 
brutal despot who was no "desk murder- 
er" but very much a hands-on killer. He 
personally approved of the "final solu- 
tion" to the Kurdish problem knowing 
full well that the international commu- 
nity would not lift a finger. His trial was 
turned into a political circus. He knew 
how to manipulate the proceedings into 
an open tribune calling for the unity of 
nationalists and Islamists. What mat- 
ters now is for the facts to come out and 
his deeds to become known. Only then 
can the Iraqis put that dark chapter of 
their history to rest and master the 
past. Otherwise, Eichmann’s final words 
at the end of his trial may come true, as 
when he stood up and declared "We 
shall meet again! 

Iranian revolutionary 
California 


WEARING THE VEIL 

The wearing of the niqab or veil by 
some Muslim women has become a 
national controversy in Britain After 
Aishah Asmi was suspended from her 
job as a teaching assistant because she 
insisted on wearing her veil whenever a 
male colleague was present, govern- 
ment ministers, including Tony Blair, 
supported the local authorities’ decision 
to remove her. 

The stated reason, that the children’s 
education would suffer, is implausible. 
Blair described the veil as "a mark of 
separation." But in this case a Muslim 
woman who wanted to teach at a 
Church of England school is being pre- 
vented from doing so, so who is being 
separatist? A humanist criticism of the 
niqab is that it restricts the freedom 
and individuality of women who wear it, 
even if the restriction is self-imposed. 
We can criticize the veil on those 
grounds while opposing interference by 
employers or government. 

R. Bunting 
Oxford 


HUNGARY 1956 AS ’SPONTANEITY OF ACTION AND ORGANIZATION OF THOUGHT’ 


The early 1950s were a time of great 
change. In March 1953 Stalin died and 
in June East German workers were the 
first to show that they had not been 
brainwashed as Western "specialists" 
demanding "Bread and Free- \ \ 
dom.” It was the beginning of a U 
great wave of unrest in East 1 
Europe and beyond. 

The East German workers’ 
slogan "Bread and Freedom" 
put freedom as a human neces- 
sity in its own right. By 1956 
Hungarian workers challenged 
Communist totalitarianism 
with their Workers’ Councils. Even 
before that, intellectuals in Hungary’s 
Petofi Circle and other clubs opened a 
widespread theoretical discussion on 
realizing Marx’s humanist socialism. 
Theoretical discussions of young Marx 
and of Hegel raged in all of East Europe 
and beyond. 

In Poland, where many clubs emerged 
with names like "Red Tomato" (signifying 
that they were red not just on the outside 
but also on the inside), "Blown Fuse" and 
the "Karl Marx Club," the probing of 
Marx was the deepest. For an example 
see Witold Jedlicki’s account of the dis- 
cussions in the Crooked Circle Club in 
Poland, which started in 1955 and con- 
tinued until 1963. Here is what he Wrote 
in 1963 : " The philosophy of Hegel and 
young Marx, and to some extent also 
French Existentialism, clearly func- 
tioned at the time as the spiritual foun- 



dation at first of the movement of ‘thaw- 
ing’ and then of those tendencies which 
were later labeled ‘revisionism.’.,. "It was 
not an accident that Nowa Kultura ( New 
Culture ) honored the 125th anniversary 
of the "wise man from Berlin" 
(Hegel) by a special article by 
Bronislaw Bacsko...that 
Zeszyty Teoretyczno-Polity- 
czne Nowych Drog ( New 
Ways’ Theoretical-Political 
Notebooks ) carried a discus- 
sion of Hegel in almost every 
issue and that the young 
Marx was discussed so much 
on the pages of Po Prostu {Simply). That 
was the dominant intellectual climate, 
not limited to Poland. . . " The new stage of 
cognition, which Hungary 1956 embod- 
ies, had a theoretical thread from the 
start both in Marxist-Humanism and in 
the world. 

Urszula Wtslanka 
California 

+++ 

The anniversary of the Hungarian 
Revolution is not just for past history’s 
sake. It’s not just that Bush is rewriting 
that history as if it were for free-market 
capitalism, rather than a struggle for 
workers’ power in both politics and pro- 
duction, and truly free, humanist social- 
ism. Dunayevskaya’s letter, "Spontane- 
ity of Action and Organization of , 
Thought," printed in the October- 
November N&L, shows how Marxist- 
Humanism was in the air and intellec- 


tuals caught it, and how the self-organi- 
zation of the workers into a new form of 
organization, workers’ councils, mani- 
fested a creativity that gave the Rlevolu- 
tion "its historic direction." 

Today we look at it through a greater 
historical distance, when the revolution- 
ary spirit of 1956 is weighted doiwn by 
the consciousness of revolutions that 
failed or transformed into opposite. We 
need to look back at 1956 as the great- 
ness that still stirs within humanity and 
from the point of view of the needed new 
society still struggling to be released. 


+ + + 

Dunayevskaya’s letter on the Hungar- 
ian Revolution was important to ifeprint. 
It was a proletarian revolution and she 
shows it was in no sense a defeat. 

Revolutionary lawyer 
Flint, Michigan 
♦ ♦+ j 

The movement bom in the Hungarian 
Revolution reached to China where Mao 
put down their version of Petofi circles 
after the 100 Flowers campaign. The 
idea of "Bread and Freedom" includes 
not just how much to produce but why 
and what kind of labor do we envision in 
a new society. There is a lot of excite- 
ment now about the ouster of the Repub- 
licans but we have to go into discussions 
about a totally new society. 

Korean-American 

California 


PROTESTING CAPITALISM 

At the Oct. 29 anti-Iraq war demon- 
stration in Hollywood, I was glad to see 
two Black women marching to publicize 
the plight of the victims of mass forced 
"relocation" and genocide in Uganda, 
which has been ongoing for many years. 
There was also a support group for CAMI 
(the Complimentary and Alternative 
Medicine Initiative), whose aim is to 
open grass roots clinics in Nigeria, then 
in other areas of Africa, to research, edu-‘ 
cate people about, prevent, and treat 
HIV/AIDS and other degenerative dis- 
eases. There were only a few Blacks, 
Browns and Asians among the mostly 
white protesters there, numbering 1,500. 

The Black people have their own 
issues of high unemployment, health 
problems and mass incarceration of 
youths; they receive no mass support 
from other ethnic groups. Nor do Latinos 
receive mass support for their struggles 
for immigrant rights. If the time ever 
comes when masses of Black, Brown, 
Asian and White workers, youths and 
immigrants unite against their particu- 
lar capitalist exploitation and oppres- 
sions, I hope they are united under the 
principles Marx established in his 1875 
Critique of the Gotha Program as a foun- 
dation for a new human society. 

Baslto 
Los Angeles 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR TODAY 


Reports continue to come out about 
the horrendous loss of life in China’s 
coal mines, with hundreds and thous- 
dands dying in escalating disasters. 
Official government figures put the" 
death toll in the mines at some 6,000 a 
year, but other reports indicate that the 
toll is much higher because many mine 
disasters are not reported or are 
ignored, and the actual figure is more 
like 20,000 killed in the mines each 
year — all to feed the insatiable appetite 
for energy demanded by China’s hot- 
house capitalist development. To put 
this death toll in perspective, there have 
been about 32 deaths in American coal 
mines this year, while in China there 
are 55 killed each day! 

Ex-miner 

Detroit 


ed our strike this fall because they wish 
they eould stand strong in their jobs. 

Teacher 

Detroit 

++ + 

The fetish of high tech seduces us into 
complying with the prerogatives of capi- 
tal’s expansion. Our own union leaders 
tell us "we can’t stop progress." They 
enter into labor-management partner- 
ships to "help" the company compete. 
They seduce us with the promise of high 
tech trying to get us to accept speed-ups, 
deep cuts in health care, pensions, and 
layoffs. After consummating the mar- 
riage, capital leaves us holding the bag, 
often deadbeat even with our pension 
funds. 

Hospital worker 
California 

+++ 


+++ 

Congratulations to Debra Moore, the 
nurse and union activist in Virginia, as 
well as to the hospital employees and 
her supporters, for being restored to her 
job, with complete quick time and wages 
at Eastern State Hospital, as it was 
reported in the last issue of N&L. The 
labor situation being what it is against 
workers today, and for quite some time 
now, it was not a surprise to read of her 
oppression. It was inspirational to read 
this success story which shows what 
people can accomplish when they act 
together for workers’ rights and simple 
human dignity. 

Labor supporter 
Japan 

+++ 

A friend of 'mine who works barely 
above minimum wage in fast food asked 
me what it felt like to be part of a strike. 
Then she said, "We should strike my job. 
They are too cheap to have a union." 

Workers in her situation are exploited 
beyond their miserable wages. Their 
hours are cut or changed without warn- 
ing, they are told they are not entitled to 
breaks, and they must Constantly watch 
managers who steal from their cash 
drawers and then deduct the shortage 
from the crew members’ pay. 

I am thinking that other low-wage 
workers, like the many single parents of 
Detroit public school students, support- 


After reading Andrew Kliman’s 
"Demonstrating an alternative to capi- 
talism" in the October-November N&L, 
any question about whether the law of 
value can be transcended or whether it 
can exist in socialist society should be 
laid to rest. He has significantly shown 
that objectively any further discussion 
on the law of value must center on how 
it can be uprooted. 

Faniq 

California 



WOMEN’S 

WORLDWIDE 

STRUGGLES 

You published a 
piece in the June- 
July "Readers’ 
Views” about the 
One in Nine Cam- 


paign in South 
Africa working to raise awareness about 
violence against women. The case they 
had responded to was the rape of a 
woman by a high-ranking government 
official she had taken to court. In Octo- 


ber, a year after the rape, Buyisiwe had 
yet to give her evidence in court. Her 
case was struck from the court roll 


because evidence was missing from the 
docket. Once the matter was struck the 


accused were released from custody and 
Buyisiwe was forced to take refuge in a 


place of safety because of threats and 
the risk of further violence. The One in 
Nine Campaign has continued to call for 
a national protest. More information is 
available by visiting 

www.oneinnine.org.za. 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 

+ + + ' 

Dr. Shazia Khalicfs tragic story 
reported in the October-November N&L 
reminded me of the many and varied 
unjust and oppressive conditions women 
suffer the world over. They are often told 
by women who suffer the events and 
may literally be putting their lives at 
risk by telling them. May their stories 
continue to be told so that awareness is 
heightened and we are moved to utterly 
transform human relationships so they 
become human. 

Lindsay 

IHinois 

• 

THE BRITISH SCENE 

I thought you might like to share a 
letter of mine that was published in 
Newsweek International, in the issue 
dated November 13. This was a response 
to an article by Gordon Brown on global- 
ization: Brown dismisses protests 
against capitalist globalization as "an 
angry resistance to change — old-style 
Luddism, in other words." It may inter- 
est you to know that the original Lud- 
dites were weavers in early 19th-centu- 
ry England who opposed, unsuccessfully, 
the introduction of new technology that, 
in the social conditions of the time, 
deprived them of their livelihood and 
threw their families into poverty. 

The propertied classes who put down 
the Luddites were themselves resistant 
to social and political changes, such as 
the extension of the vote to working peo- 
ple, the formation of unions and the 
reduction of working hours. Today's 
workers have good reason to be anxious 
about how capital moves around the 
world in search of low paid, nonunion 
workers without effective legal rights. 
Brown's globalization manifesto says 
nothing about the need for effective laws 
to protect workers from overwork and 
Jiazardous conditions, and for free, inde- 
pendent unions in all countries. 

Richard Abemethy 
Britain 


+++ 

The Labour Party has been dominat- 
ed by the theme of public service. The 
truth is that it is more like a gang of rob- 
ber barons jousting for spoils. Myths, 
lies and corruption are a poor diet that 
the young and poor are given by a sys- 
tem designed to abuse them. The three 
main political parties are all affected. 
They cannot challenge this because they 
are all implicated. Our public servants 
have become our masters. 

Pat Duffy 
Britain 


FENCES ON THE BORDER 

Just as I finished reading "Plan for 
parallel' government in Mexico" (Octo- 
ber-November N&L) I heard a news 
story about Bush approving the building 
of a fence between Mexico and Califor- 
nia. Wasn’t the U.S. a strong supporter 
of removing barriers and fences in other 
countries? The U.S. just wants to be pre- 
pared to keep Mexicans out. When Mex- 
ico is no longer a U.S. puppet they will 
no longer welcome the immigrant work- 
ers that the capitalist U.S. society has 
long exploited. Could the U.S. be getting 
worried and making an attempt to curb 
the Mexican influence on the rising 
Latino population? After all, the Mexi- 
can people have a history of revolution. 
It’s estimated that by 2050 a third of the 
U.S. population will be Latino. 

Prisoner 
Coalinga, California 


VOICES OF REASON 
WITHIN THE BARS 

I often use N&L as a guide to enhance 
the consciousness of those who have no 
idea why their lives are being spent 
inside a cage. Prison is not a part of soci- 
ety. It’s an exile. The exploitation of pris- 
oners must be seen as an act of imperi- 
alism from within. Such a vision must 
be tied in with Marx’s view of capitalism 
"digging its own grave." 

Herman Wallace 
" Angola Prison 
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VOICES FROM 


Women workers in Bush's U.S. 


by Robert Taliaferro 

The following is a synopsis of a small, unscientific 
survey that was conducted by the writer. The refer- 
ences below are an encapsulated result of that infor- 
mal survey and are in no way intended to represent the 
conditions of one specific individual. 

*** 

To look at her, you’d see a proud middle-aged woman 
with dyed red hair to cover the gray. At 49 she could 
almost pass for a model. She likes to dress well, though 
can only afford to buy clothes at thrift shops. 

When she stands close you can see a tiredness in her 
eyes that saddens you, but it s her hands that tell the 
true story of her life. She wears fake nails to 
hide the chipped and cracked remnants of 
her own fingernails. Her fingers are covered 
with cuts and bruises that seem never to 
heal; they are blotted with super glue to ease 
the pain and provide a covering for those 
cuts, allowing her to keep working despite 
the pain. 

This woman is one of millions of working 
poor in this country, people whom the gov- 
ernment uses to pad its statistics of how well 
America works. This representative of her 
class works in manufacturing, the only job 
that she can hold with a limited education 
and job skills. She’s also a second-generation 
parent to her grandson, raising him after 
she raised her own two children as a single 
parent. She’s only been on welfare for six months of the 
33 years that she has worked, and is proud of that fact, 
and she spends her leisure time wondering if she will 
have a job the next day. 

To exacerbate the lack of funds, she — like many 
women in low-paying manufacturing jobs — must suffer 
gender abuse at the workplace, some Subtle, some not 
so subtle. There seems to be an unspoken rule that 
silence maintains employment, and she cannot afford 
to lose her job for any reason. 

The survey found that small manufacturing compa- 
nies are particularly notorious in how they treat their 
female employees. We often are abhorred at sweatshop 
conditions overseas and yet small companies — in order 
to make ends meet — often employ the same sweatshop 
mentality with American workers, especially those 
who are poor and particularly those who are female. 

Union is a five-letter word that can result in imme- 
diate termination. As one respondent noted, "I did not 
know that I was such a poor employee until I men- 
tioned the word ’union’ at work." The result was a ter- 
mination for cause based on negative performance. 

In non-union small manufacturing companies, work- 
ers are subject to near-dictatorial conditions, often 
required to work ten-hour days on a moment’s notice; 
have improper (if any) safety equipment. They are 
often replaced when they challenge the conditions, 
often for real or imagined infractions that are only ref- 
erenced if there is a complaint lodged, and retirement 
is out of the question. 

POVERTY RATES FOR WOMEN DOUBLE 

Currently 3.6 million people over the age of 65 live 
below the federal poverty line, and the poverty rates 
for working poor women and minorities is double that 
rate or worse. 

Women referenced in this article earn much less 
than their male counter-parts at the same low-paying 
jobs. Only a few have ever participated in a pension 
plan, and only one out of 50 has a viable health care 
plan that costs her nearly one-third of her salary. As 
she noted, she can’t afford not to have the plan. A 
retirement plan is nut of the question because it would 
require taking money from her check that she can ill 
afford to lose. 

Today, only one in five workers in the category of 
"working poor" is covered by any defined pension or 
benefit plan. Even in the middle class, only 39% of fam- 
ilies with incomes between $25,000 and $49,000 a year 
participate in a defined retirement plan. 

Of the individuals referenced in this piece, not one 
has given a thought to retirement, and as one 65-year- 


BLACK/RED 


Continued from page 1 

abqlish slavery? All across the country our children are 
dying before they reach the age to vote. They are car- 
jacking, robbing the hamburger stands, dealing with 
crack in the streets — this is the hand of the oppressor. 
I don’t know any African American who owns a ship or 
plane to go to Colombia and bring drugs to our streets. 
I tell the brothers and sisters they can no longer put 
the rope around your neck and hang you on a tree, so 
they bring cocaine and tell you how to make rock so 
you can destroy each other. 

This country was founded on cheap slave labor. I told 
the immigrants that I know what it is to work from 
sunup to sundown on your knees and get 50 cents. We 
all know that if you keep people from being able to live 
with dignity, it will result in crime. Do we want to stig- 
matize people when they get released from prison? The 
question is what are we going to do about it? We need 
to keep our children in school. We need to keep saying 
it over and over — stop destroying each other. 


old Wal-Mart employee noted, Til be working till I’m 
100 or till I can t walk no more... I can’t afford not 
to.. .and I don’t even think about getting sick." 

In Marxism and Freedom, Raya Dunayevskaya stat- 
ed, "Labor is first of all the function of man. But labor 
under capitalism is the very specific function of man 
working at machines to which he becomes a mere 
appendage. His labor, therefore, is not the self-activity, 
the creative function it was under primitive commu- 
nism where, in mastering nature, man had also devel- 
oped his own natural capacities and talents. Labor in 
the factory is alienated labor." (56) 

Alienated labor abounds in Bush's America. It's an 
irony that the lower the unemployment rate goes, the 

more sweatshop conditions 
abound for the working 
poor, who must ignore these 
conditions if they wish to 
maintain what little fiscal 
security they have. 

Yet there is hope in many 
that their lives will 
change— one day— for the 
better, a hope that we find 
in the archives of News and 
Letters Committees, in the 
words of Felix Martin. 
"I...see the unity of working 
people" he said, "...being the 
type of force which can 
change what is going on; 
which can provide ideas coming from the rank and file 
for taking control of their life and labor.” ( The Revolu- 
tionary Journalism of Felix Martin, p. 28) 

WORKING POOR NEED BETTER LIFE 

Today, tomorrow, next year, it is an imperative that 
the working poor be given a better way to live, so that 
super glue does not become a common replacement for 
good working conditions, and so that life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness are not attributes that are 
defined by a person's wealth in any given society. 

Workers should dictate the conditions in which they 
work, for without them there is no commerce; there is 
no economy. As Felix noted in 1994, "Workers are 
thinkers; they don't need to be led. Every worker is an 
organizer." ( TRJFM \ p.94) 


by 6.C. Simmons 

On Aug. 24, 2006, at Huntsville, the state of Texas 
executed Justin Chaz Fuller for the 1997 robbery and 
fatal shooting of 21-year-old Donald Whittington III of 
Tyler. Fuller's execution would be little more than an 
unremarkable up-tick of the body count at the busiest 
death chamber in the nation if it weren't for the 
remarkable post-conviction brief filed by his court- 
appointed counsel. 

Texas state law provides that death row prisoners 
receive "competent counsel" for their post-conviction 
appeals and writs of habeas corpus. For indigent pris- 
oners, the Court of Criminal Appeals, the highest crim- 
inal court in Texas, decides which lawyers are compe- 
tent to handle death penalty cases, compiles a list, and 
then relies on trial judges to make individual appoint- 
ments from the "approved" list. Counsel is thus 
appointed for indigent prisoners on death row and paid 
with state funds. Those convicts who can afford to pay 
for outside counsel are spared the indignity and uncer- 
tainty of relying on court-appointed counsel. 

In May 2001, Texas attorney Toby C. Wilkinson of 
Greenville was appointed to work for Fuller. Wilkinson 
prepared and filed a 111-page post-conviction petition 
for writ of habeas corpus, which, on first impression, 
appeared to be appropriate. On closer examination, 
Wilkinson's petition was found to be unintelligible. 

On page three, for example, the petition began quot- 
ing long sections of Fuller's trial testimony without 
clearly explaining their relevance. Half of page five 
repeats the exact same sections quoted a page earlier. 
On page six, similar repetition begins. The numbering 
of the paragraphs in the petition prepared by Wilkin- 
son does not follow a logical sequence. Some para- 
graphs can only be described as gibberish. For exam- 
ple: "i &tilde hus, we diseeni no ab &tilde tse of discre- 
tion in h i &tilde coult &tilde s denial." 

Part of Fuller's petition embodies wording copied 
from an appeal prepared and filed by Wilkinson seven 
years earlier for a different client, Henry Earl Dunn. 
Inexplicably Fuller's petition complains of improper 
testing of blood found on a gun used in Dunn's crime, 
an offense which was wholly unrelated to Fuller's case. 
Predictably Fuller's petition was denied and he moved 
one step closer to death by lethal injection. After the 
court rejected Fuller's petition, attorney Don Bailey 
was appointed to replace Wilkinson. In a later brief 
filed hy Bailey, he wrote that Wilkinson’s petition 
"should have been submitted on a Big Chief Tablet 
using an eight-count box of Crayolas." Wilkinson was 
paid $18,000 from state funds to prepare and file 
Fuller's petition. 

Edward Marty, a former assistant district attorney 
in Smith County (Tyler), said he was "disturbed" by the 
quality of Wilkinson's petition. Marty pointed out that 
Wilkinson was given an opportunity for a hearing "to 
make up any differences and clear up anything he 
wanted to." There is no indication Wilkinson did so. 

A short time later, a Texas District Court judge in 


Voter intimidation 
in the South 

MEMPHIS, TENN — On Election Day I volunteered at 
the Memphis command center of Election Protection, a 
national, non-partisan organization that monitors 
polling sites. We were responsible for dispatching 
trained volunteer teams to polling sites in north and 
south Memphis, regions with high concentrations of 
low-income and Black voters. 

Voter intimidation was a widespread problem 
throughout the areas we targeted. We heard reports of 
GOP "pdll watchers" standing behind the voter regis- 
tration desk and capturing people’s personal informa- 
tion as they signed the register to vote. Voters were vis- 
ibly intimidated by this, but on-site election officials 
refiised to order the GOP poll watchers to stop. 

Every precinct has brand-new Diebold machines. We 
heard many reports of machines malfunctioning. At 
one polling site, the Diebold machines rejected the elec- 
tronic voter cards, so a GOP poll watcher was swiping 
the cards for every voter at the machine! No partisan 
"watcher" should be allowed to touch the machine 
when people are voting! In a south Memphis precinct, 
four of the seven voting machines began smoking at 
8:30 a.m. Over 100 voters were turned away without 
being offered provisional (paper) ballots! When I left 
the command center at 12:30 p.m., the four machines 
had not been replaced, and the line to use the three 
remaining was long. 

The most egregious voter intimidation was commit- 
ted by the Memphis Police Department. Cop cars sat in 
parking lots of precincts throughout north and south 
Memphis and pulled people over for traffic violations 
as they were turning into the lot to vote! We fear that 
many voters were discouraged from voting because 
they saw police lights in the parking lot. 

It is obvious that true human freedom will take a 
revolution, not an election, but until that moment, it is 
important that all people can participate in elections 
and that no voter is intimidated. The South has a long 
history of disenfranchising Black voters, yet I did not 
see any media coverage of the violations in Memphis. It 
makes me wonder if Black voter disenfranchisement is 
such a part of politics in the South that the main- 
stream media does not find it newsworthy. 


Hopkins County (Sulphur Springs) appointed Wilkin- 
son to prepare and file a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus for Daniel Clate Acker, an indigent convicted 
prisoner on death row. Wilkinson's brief for Acker 
devotes 13 pages to naming virtually every document 
ever filed in Acker's case. The brief goes on to recite five 
claims that are almost identical to claims set out in 
Fuller’s case, a totally unrelated crime. 

The next 24 pages were apparently copied from 
client letters which seldom cite applicable case law and 
sometimes lapse into first- person narrative. For exam- 
ple, Claim 36 of Acker's petition states: "I'm just about 
out of carbon paper so before I run out I want to try and 
list everything that was added to and took from me to 
convict me on the next page. Then as soon as I get some 
more typing supplies I have about 30 more errors I 
want to tell you about and have brought up in my 
appeal.” Wilkinson was paid another $18,000 to pre- 
pare and file Acker's brief. 

When asked, Sharon Keller, the Presiding Judge of 
the Court of Criminal Appeals, said she couldn't com- 
ment on individual cases. She emphasized that her 
court, carefully screens the attorneys who are selected 
to handle death penalty appeals. One wonders about 
the screening criteria and if, perhaps, demonstrably 
sub-competent attorneys are purposely selected to han- 
dle death penalty appeals. Perhaps Fuller wondered 
about that too. 

Racist law voted in 

DffROrr— Proposal 2, mistakenly called the Michigan 
Civil Rights Initiative, was approved statewide by 62% 
to 41%. The proposal bans the use of affirmative action 
in considering qualifications for hiring, promotion, and 
admission to public programs in Michigan. It was mod- 
eled after a similar proposal spearheaded by Ward 
Connerly in California three years ago. The state coor- 
dinator was Jennifer Gratz, who unsuccessfully sued 
the University of Michigan for not admitting her to law 
school. Her suit was denied by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 2003 after much public protest against it. 

The president of the University of Michigan, Dr. 
Maiy Sue Coleman, has vowed to maintain diversity. A 
lawsuit challenging the constitutionality of the propos- 
al has been filed by the group which has led protests 
for affirmative action at the University, BAMN (By Any 
Means Necessary.) Experts seem to think that this law- 
suit will not succeed. 

People in Detroit are worried about the future of 
training and recruitment programs designed to bring 
minorities and women into areas in which they are 
scarce. There are feelings of anger and disappointment 
among African Americans, who see the vote as just one 
more attempt to deny them equal access to opportuni- 
ties. Everyone talks about poor schools in Detroit and 
othier cities, where students are years behind in learn- 
ing required material. But those who oppose affirma- 
tive action simply do not care, as long as they get 
theirs. — SbmVh Gaidar 



— Amy Garrison 

Legal system's lethal execution by gibberish 
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EDITORIAL 


Behind North Korea’s nuclear test 


The North Korean nuclear test in October was a 
most serious event, one that should not be passed over 
amid Iraq and the U.S. elections. Above all, the nuclear 
explosion announced by the totalitarian state-capital- 
ist regime points to the utter unviability of this capital- 
ist/nuclear world. 

As with the 1998 nuclear weapons tests by India and 
Pakistan, or the 1986 Chernobyl nuclear power disas- 
ter, the North Korean test illustrates the sober fact 
that the end of the Cold War has not ended the nuclear 
nightmare first unleashed by the U.S. at Hiroshima in 
1945. The world capitalist "order" in the nuclear age is 
an illusion, one that could go up in radioactive smoke 
at any moment. 

The most immediate danger at this moment lies in 
Japan’s response to North Korea. Because of their his- 
tory, the Japanese people are particularly sensitive to 
nuclear threats of any kind. The Japanese ruling class 
plays upon these fears, not letting them forget the fact 
that North Korea has also tested missiles that could 
reach Japan, although putting nuclear warheads on 
them is years away. 

This danger has helped Japan’s political establish- 
ment to move politics sharply to the Right in the past 
decade, crushing labor and adopting a belligerent 
nationalist tone toward the country’s Asian neighbors 
that is almost as strident as that of the U.S. under 
Bush. This turn to nationalism has allowed a nearly 
zero-growth capitalist system led by a corrupt Liberal 
Democratic Party to don the mask of "reform," as it 
stirs up nationalism and guts the public sector. 

Japan’s rulers indicate that they have no plans to 
respond to the North Korean tests with a nuclear pro- 
gram of their own. Nonetheless, it is clear that the 
world’s second largest capitalist economy could do so in 
a matter of months, should it choose to embark on such 
a path. Were Japan even to hint at nuclear weapons 
development, there is no telling how China or South 


QUEER NOTES 


In late September, 30 people from the National 
Union of Students LGBT campaign and Outrage!, two 
UK gay rights groups, protested at the Ugandan High 
Commission in London. They denounced the outing of 
58 Ugandans, alleged to be lesbians and gay men, by 
the Ugandan tabloid Red Pepper. Uganda punishes 
male homosexuality by up to life imprisonment. 

+ + + 

Most LGBT high school students don’t feel safe at 
school, according to "From Teasing to Torment," a 
report produced on behalf of GLSEN, the Gay, Lesbian 
and Straight Education Network. The Harris Interac- 
tive poll found that as many as 90% of LGBT students 
are harassed at school. This, despite 85% of teachers 
who feel they must keep such students safe, whether or 
not they have administration support. 

+ + + 

A lesbian has been granted custody of her child by 
the Georgia Court of Appeals. After Victoria Moses and 
Kelvin King split up, custody of their child had origi- 
nally been granted to Moses, but after her same-sex 
partner moved in with her, a lower court granted King 
custody, even though he had served jail time for not 
paying child support for more than a year and a half. 
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Korea, countries with searing memories of Japanese 
militarism, might react. 

U.S. SCRAMBLES 

The biggest implications of the North Korean test 
are not limited to the region, however. The test illus- 
trates again how the Bush administration’s reckless 
militarism has weakened rather than strengthened 
U.S. imperialism’s global reach. In the weeks following 
the test, the U.S. tried in vain to get backing from the 
United Nations Security Council for a set of strong 
sanctions but was stymied by Russia and China. It 
had even less success in mobilizing its "ally," South 
Korea, against the other Korean state. 

China and South Korea are afraid that any serious 
pressure on North Korea could destabilize the region. 
Even without nuclear weapons, the North Korean 
regime could shell Seoul, which sits within easy range 
of artillery weapons, turning the South Korean capital 
into a fiery inferno. 

Even without a military confrontation, the collapse 
of the regime from internal unrest could send millions 
of refugees into South Korea, which could be bankrupt- 
ed from the expense of caring for them and aiding the 
North. They are well aware of the price that a far more 
prosperous Germany has had to pay for its peaceful 
unification with the East. 

BEIJING ANXIOUS 

For its part, China fears instability of any kind in 
the region. A military confrontation could spin out of 
control. An internal rebellion in a neighboring one- 
party state could call into question the iron grip the 
Chinese Communist Party retains on political life. 
This threat looms at a time when the Party is losing 
legitimacy amid corruption scandals and a rising eco- 
nomic gap between the new magnates of capital and a 
restive working class. 

China hopes that the market reforms it and South 
Korea are encouraging will gradually soften the stance 
of the North Korean regime toward the outside, while 
also raising the standard of living. This is unrealistic, 
if not illusory, for the North Korean regime has such a 
narrow base of support — it is not the product of a 
national revolution, as is the Chinese regime, but of a 
leadership installed by Russian occupation forces — 
that even small reforms could destabilize the system. 

Another factor in the relatively mild U.S. response is 
that after Iraq, the people of the U.S., as well as large 
sectors of the dominant classes, stand opposed to any 
new U.S. military intervention. 

In fact, the lead-up to the Iraq war contributed in no 
small way to North Korea’s nuclear test. Having sin- 
gled out Iraq, Iran, and North Korea as the "Axis of 
Evil" in 2002, Bush followed that up with the invasion 
of Iraq the following year. This undoubtedly pushed 
both Iran and North Korea to speed up their nuclear 
programs. > 

In this sense, the sheer recklessness of U.S. mili- 
tarism and the confrontational actions by its declared 
enemies, Iran and North Korea, feed on each other. 
The U.S. is so unpopular today that global public opin- 
ion, including that in other developed capitalist lands, 
has tended to give the totalitarian systems in Tehran 


and Pyongyang a pass, while concentrating their criti- 
cism on the U.S. 

We firmly oppose any U.S. intervention into the 
Korean peninsula. At the same time, we continue to 
point to the oppressive nature of the state-capitalist 
regime in North Korea, one that has not hesitated to 
starve its own people while directing all available 
resources toward the military and the narrow caste of 
military officers and party bureaucrats who exploit the 
working people of that country. 


Anti-sweatshop 
hunger strike 

WEST LAFAYETTE, IMD.— Students representing 
numerous Purdue organizations, including the 
Purdue Organization for Labor Equality, Amnesty 
International, the Purdue Alliance of Libertarian 
Socialists, and the Marxist-Humanist Network, are 
currently engaged in a hunger strike and camp-in 
until Purdue President Martin Jischke signs the 
Designated Suppliers Program (DSP). The DSP 
ensures that Purdue-logo-ed apparel is made in 
factories which follow three basic guidelines: 

1. Workers in these factories have the right to form 
a democratic union if they desire, or already 
have such a representative body. 

2. Workers in these factories can bargain toward a 
living wage. 

3. The Purdue Code of Conduct (which has already 
been approved) is followed. 

For seven years Purdue students have been 
struggling to make Purdue a sweat-free campus. 
Over the course of the past year and a half, we have 
attempted to reach an agreement with the univer- 
sity, but have not received a positive response nor 
any concrete answers as to the university’s prob- 
lems with the DSP. 

Purdue’s apparel monitoring organization, the 
Workers Rights Consortium, has already endorsed 
the DSP. Some 30 peer universities, including Indi- 
ana University and the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, have already adopted the DSP. 

The hunger strike, which began Nov. 17, will con- 
tinue until Purdue unequivocally accepts the DSP. 
Students have also been occupying various campus 
buildings 24 hours a day despite intense police har- 
rassment. The occupation will continue throughout 
the Thanksgiving holiday. 

To help us: 

1. Contact the Purdue Board of Trustees 
(trustees@purdue.edu, Tel: 765 494 9710, Fax: 
765 496 7465), President Martin Jischkelmcjis- 
chke@purdue.edu, 765 494 9708), and Vice Pres- 
ident of University Relations Joe Bennett (jlben- 
nett@purdue.edu, 765 494 2085). 

2. Send letters of support to the strikers c/o pur- 
due_ole@yahoo.com and egcollective@rise. 

—Supporters 


Capitalism's structural economic crisis 


continued from page 4 

commodity labor-power is saleable, but that 
labor-power appears in the shape of a commodity."(9)... 

We must begin at the beginning, when Marx first 
projected, in the crucial, famous, irreversible French ’ 
edition, 1872-75, the idea that the law of concentration 
and centralization of capital would reach its ultimate 
when "the entire social capital was united in the hands 
of either a single capitalist or a single capitalist com- 
pany" (p. 779)... 

Far from "ownership" alone determining the class 
relationship, Marx, from his first break with bourgeois 
society in 1843, through his leadership in the Working- 
men’s (First) International Association in 1864, to his 
death in 1883, never varied from "dead labor dominat- 
ing living labor" as tile determinant of capitalism. 

The point is that, even if one didn’t wish to accept 
our analysis of state-capitalism as the total contradic- 
tion, absolute antagonism in which is concentrated 
nothing short of revolution, and counter-revolution, 
one would have to admit that the totality of the contra- 
dictions compels a total philosophic outlook. 

Today’s dialectics is not just philosophy, but dialec- 
tics of liberation, of self-emancipation by all forces of 
revolution — proletariat, Black, women, youth. The 
beginning and end of all revolves around labor. 

Therein is the genius of Marx, who, though he wrote 
during a "free enterprise, private property, competitive 
capitalistic era," saw that, instead of plan vs. market 
chaos being the absolute opposites, the chaos in the mar- 
ket was, in fact, the expression of the hierarchic, despot- 
ic plan of capital at the point of production. "Materi- 
alism" without dialectics is "idealism," bourgeois ideal- 
ism of the state-capitalist age. As I pointed out in my cri- 
tique of Mandel’s Marxist Economic Theory. 

"No wonder that the bourgeois reviewers were so 
pleased with Mandel’s view of the market mechanisms 


acting as ‘stabilizers.’ Mandel wanted to synthesize the 
overproduction, underconsumption disproportionality 
theories of crises with Marx’s, which is related strictly 
to the law of value and surplus value. But as Marx said 
of Proudhon, ‘He wishes to be a synthesis, he is a com- 
posite error."'(10) 

NOTES 

1. Ernest Mandel’s Introduction to the Pelican Marx 
Library edition of Vol. I of Marx’s Capital, p. 16. All other ref- 
erences to the Introduction and to Vol. I will include the pag- 
ination directly in my text. [The Pelican edition corresponds 
to the Vintage edition, published in the U.S.) — RD. 

2. See "True Rebirth’ or Wholesale Revision of Marxism?" 
News & Letters, May and June-July, 1970. — RD. 

3. "'True Rebirth' or Wholesale Revision of Marxism?", 
News & Letters, May and June-July, 1970. 

4. Foreign Affairs, January, 1977, "A Troubled World Econ- 
omy." — RD. 

5. Ernest Mandel, "A Hesitant, Uneven, and Inflationary 
Upturn," Intercontinental Press, Nov. 29, 1976. — RD. 

6. See Jean-Paul Sartre’s Search for a Method (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1965), and Critique de la Raison Dialectique 
(Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1960). See also my critique 
"Jean-Paul Sartre: Outsider Looking In," Chapter 6, Philoso- 
phy and Revolution (New York: Delacorte Press, 1973), pp. 
188-210.— RD. 

7. By no accident whatever, Mandel’s half-sentence refer- 
ence (p. 74) to the existence of the section on "Fetishism of 
Commodities" is in what could be called the sales section of 
his Introduction, "Marx’s Theory of Money." — RD. 

8. Capital, Vol. II (New York: Vintage, 1978), p. 37.90. Karl 
Marx, Poverty of Philosophy (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr, 1906), 
p. 228; Collected Works, 6:178. — RD. 
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Bush-Cheney setback while Iraq still bleeds 


Continued from page 1 

who defeated Republican and religious conservative 
Rick Santorum. These two men now join Nevadan 
Harry Reid, who will serve as the Senate majority 
leader, as nationally powerful Democratic politicians 
who oppose the right to abortion. 

Moreover in some cases it was not enough to simply 
oppose Bush's Iraq war to win the election. In two close- 
ly watched races, candidates who defined themselves 
by their position on the war failed to win. In Connecti- 
cut, Ned Lamont was unable to defeat incumbent Sen- 
ator Joe Lieberman, despite having forced Lieberman 
to run as an independent by defeating him in a prima- 
ry election for the Democratic nomination. In Illinois, 
disabled Iraq war veteran and Democratic candidate 
Tammy Duckworth was unable to win the seat in the 
House of Representatives left vacant by the retirement 
of the entrenched conservative Republican politician 
Henry Hyde. 

The Iraq war, however, was the predominant issue in 
this election and its outcome will in all likelihood rep- 
resent a turning point in how the 
U.S. will continue to conduct the 
war. 

The first casualty of the Repub- 
lican defeat was Secretary of 
Defense Donald Rumsfeld. Rums- 
feld — perhaps the person most 
closely identified with the war 
after President Bush — was a 
major advocate of the invasion of 
Iraq as a response to the Septem- 
ber 11, 2001 terrorist attacks. 

After he and his co-thinkers in the 
administratioir were successful in 
committing the U.S. to overthrow- 
ing Saddam Hussein, he forced 
military commanders to accept his 
vision of a relatively light commit- 
ment of troops to Iraq as integral 
to his effort to transform the 
armed forces through an emphasis 
on technology instead of the traditional heavy weapons 
systems developed for use against Russia. He managed 
to hold this line even as the anti-U.S. insurgency flared 
up and sectarian violence against Iraq's Sh'ia majority 
became endemic. Along with Bush and Cheney, he is 
also heavily responsible for the close integration of tor- 
ture into the U.S. war effort in places like the prisons at 
Abu Ghraib and Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

As the Bush administration's interpretation of 
events in Iraq diverged sharply from the reality of the 
situation on the ground, Rumsfeld became a focus of 
attention for critics. Democrats who had initially voted 
for the war found him to be a convenient target, and 
calling for his resignation became a respectable way for 
politicians of both parties to distance themselves from 
the President. Although Bush expressed support for 
Rumsfeld time after time, in the end it became clear 
that he was too much of a liability to keep around. The 
press conference in which Bush accepted Rumsfeld's 
resignation took place less than 24 hours after the day 
of the elections, 

THE WAR AFTER RUMSFELD 

The war in Iraq is going so badly for the U.S. that 
well before the election, Bush was forced by events to 
consider a serious change in strategy. One means to 
such a maneuver is the Iraq Study Group, a bipartisan 
committee of policy experts led by Republican Party 
fixer James Baker and former Democratic Congress- 
man Lee Hamilton. James Baker, an influential former 
Treasury Secretary as well as former Secretary of State 
close to the Bush family, was last prevailed upon to 
influence the Florida election re-count of 2000 for the 
Bush campaign. The fact that Bush's candidate to 
replace Rumsfeld, former CIA Director Robert Gates, is 
a member of this group indicates that it is no light- 
weight advisory body. 

This group, which is scheduled to submit its recom- 
mendations to the President in early 2007, may offer 
him cover to undertake a change in direction in Iraq, 
perhaps involving even a reduction in the numbers of 
U.S. troops committed there. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Peter Pace, is also conducting 
an intensive reconsideration of U.S. operations. 

Meanwhile, the war in Iraq drags on. The conflict 
there has a dual character: simultaneously an insur- 
gency against the U.S. military and a bloody civil war 
between Sunni religious extremists and remnants of 
the old regime on one side and the Shi'a majority of 
Iraq, long oppressed by Saddam and despised by both 
elements of the insurgency, on the other. 

THE TORTURE PRESIDENT 

This complicated reality gave Bush enormous lati- 
tude in manipulating the American public into tolerat- 
ing the more than three-year-old war as part of the 
larger effort he and Cheney call the "war on terror," 
even to the point of virtually ignoring revelations about 
atrocities such as the Haditha massacre of November 

2005 and the horrific rape and murder in March of 

2006 of Abeer Qassim al-Janabi and her family. The rel- 
atively small number of American troops in Iraq and 
the relatively low number of U.S. fatalities allowed 
Bush to keep opponents of the war on the defensive. 

Things changed, however, as the tempo of the civil 
war aspect of the conflict began to intensify after the 
February 2006 bombing of a revered Shi'a shrine in the 


city of Samarra. The pace of outright sectarian murder 
picked up and Bush’s claim that the Iraqi government 
represented the unified and democratic will of the peo- 
ple became difficult to maintain when it began to be 
clear that partisan Shi’a militias were conducting 
revenge operations from positions within powerful min- 
istries of the government itself. The pressure that the 
U.S. exerted through Ambassador Zalmay Khalilzad to 
restrain the militias in turn caused resentment on the 
part of the Shi'a parties that the sectarian violence of 
the Sunni groups was being ignored by the Americans 
in the interest of holding the government together. 

When the U.S. troops were recently ordered to 
impose a blockade on the large and impoverished Shi'a 
neighborhood known as Sadr City — a power base of 
influential cleric Moktada Sadr and his militia, the 
Madi Army — in an attempt to find a kidnapped soldier, 
a crisis developed. Iraqi Prime Minister Nouri Maliki 
had to implore the U.S. to lift the oppressive blockade 
in order to prevent a rebellion by Sadr's political forces 
and a return to the period in 2004 when Sadr's militia 



astated. 

The U.S. never carried through with its promises of 
mass reconstruction aid and much of what money was 
spent was dissipated through corruption and lack of 
oversight. Now the Bush administration has not only 
halted all reconstruction efforts, but even plans to close 
down the office responsible for investigating the many 
instances of projects derailed by corruption. 

Second only to the outright loss of life resulting from 
the sectarian attacks on civilians, has been the perva- 
sive institutionalization of the sectarian religious 
divide between Shi'a and Sunni citizens of Iraq. Thou- 
sands of people have been driven from their homes in 
mixed neighborhoods into areas of exclusively one reli- 
gious persuasion or the other. This divide — which was 
exacerbated by every action the U.S. took — has debili- 
tated Iraq’s future and heavily influenced the contours 
of politics in the Middle East for decades to come. 

The sectarian gulf also has ominous implications for 
demands for an exit strategy of the U.S. Some politi- 
cians — like Democratic Senator Joseph Biden — and 

some commenta- 
tors — former U.S. 

Ambassador to Croa- 
tia Peter Galbraith 
among them — openly 
call for the partition 
of Iraq into three 
states as a solution 
to the crisis. This 
proposal to forcibly 
divide Iraq among 
Sunnis, Shi'as and 
Kurds would repre- 
sent the worst possi- 
ble end to the U.S. 
invasion and occupa- 
tion by setting in 
stone the sectarian 
principle that the 
U.S. is responsible 
for intensifying. A 
partition imposed by outside powers should be strongly 
opposed by all who seek to solidarize with the people of 
Iraq. 

The outcome of the U.S. elections represents a rejec- 
tion of much of what George W. Bush has achieved dur- 
ing the years of his administration. Without a doubt, a 
turning point in the Iraq war has been reached. 
Although pressure on President Bush to dramatically 
change course is likely to force him to commit to modi- 
fying his strategy, the reality is that he has little room 
to maneuver. Whatever he does, the dire situation of 
the population of Iraq — a situation cahsed by the U.S. — 
is not likely to change for the forseeable future. 
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Opposition to the Iraq war grows, but the anti-war movement/above in Denver earlier in 2006, flounders. 


twice fought pitched battles with U.S. troops. This 
prospect of open conflict between the Shi'a parties and 
the U.S. has always represented the greatest threat to 
the American undertaking in Iraq. 

ENTER RELIGIOUS CONSERVATIVES 

With the exception of Moktada Sadr, the leaders of 
the Shi'a parties spent much of the period of Saddam s 
rule in exile in Iran or Syria and are as unknown to 
most of Iraq’s population as the Western-oriented fig- 
ures the U.S. hoped to install in the wake of the inva- 
sion. Their parties, however, have benefited from the 
solidification of sectarian identity throughout Iraq. The 
savage anti-Shi' a violence of the insurgency created an 
environment in which people look to the militias con- 
nected to the parties for protection. 

The political dominance of the Shi'a parties resulting 
from the elections of 2005 has allowed them to impose 
their conservative religious agendas on Iraqi society at 
the same time as elements of their militias have begun 
to involve themselves in kidnapping for profit and 
other crimes. One of the biggest militias, the Madi 
Army, is said to be escaping from Moktada Sadr's con- 
trol and disintegrating into small bands led by local 
strongmen. 

The same thing is occurring on the other side of the 
sectarian divide. The Sunnis hate and fear the new 
Iraqi army and police and look to their armed groups 
for protection. 

All of this is contributing to a situation in which, 
whatever the wishes of the Bush administration or the 
new Democratic Congressional majority, the U.S. is left 
with few options. Leaving the troops in place will result 
in more U.S. fatalities. Withdrawing support from the 
■ Shi'a parties and leaning towards an authoritarian fig- 
ure will outrage the majority of the population. Simply 
removing the U.S. troops from Iraq may contribute to 
the hastening of a civil war reminiscent of Lebanon's 
recent past, with the possibility of Iran standing in for 
the role Syria played in that conflict. 

HUMAN TOLL OF WAR AND OCCUPATION 

The impact on the ongoing American presence in 
Iraq is staggering. The Lancet , a highly regarded 
British medical journal, published a recent article that 
estimates there have been 654,965 "excess Iraqi 
deaths" since March 2003, over and above the pre-inva- 
sion mortality rate. The Iraqi Health Ministry cites a 
figure of between 100,000 to 150,000 deaths, but what- 
ever the true number, the society of Iraq has been dev- 
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program of struggle and government that will reclaim 
the aspirations of the great masses of people, with the 
end of conquering power and putting it at the service 
of all." 

Marcos Leyva, one of the "provisional leaders," char- 
acterized the movement as a "gestating unarmed revo- 
lution." He continued, "The people have demonstrated 
that they can carry out a struggle in the streets, at the 
barricades, with the government forces, but also with a 
set of ideas, and concrete proposals." 

— Mitch Weerth 
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Array of influences remain after Israel’s fiasco in southern Lebanon 


Israel’s invasion of Lebanon last summer will have a 
lasting impact not only on the Middle East but also on 
the world. Hezbollah is not only becoming the main 
power in Lebanon, but the war has also made the Iran- 
ian government into a major power in the region. 

Today Pan-Arabism has been transformed into Pan- 
Islamism. What were once Soviet-backed Arab inter- 
ests versus U.S.-backed Israel has been replaced by a 
regional power play between the U.S and Iran, super- 
imposed upon the Arab-Israeli conflict 

NATIONALISM OR ISLAMISM 

Alex Callinicos, a member of the Central Committee 
of the Socialist Workers Party and professor of Euro- 
pean Studies of King's College London, stated recently 
in an interview with Ardeshir Mehrdad of Iran Bul- 
letin (9/18/06): 

"What we have seen across the whole region is a 
process in which the leadership of resistance to U.S 
imperialism and Israel has 
passed from secular 
nationalisms and the Left 
to the Islamists. This 
process began with the 
Iranian Revolution of 
1978-79, but we have seen 
some very important 
developments in the past 
few months, notably with 
Hamas’s defeat of Fatah in 
the elections to the Pales- 
tine Authority and the 
enormous acclaim that 
Hezbollah and its leader 
Nasrallah have received 
through the region for 
their resistance to the 
Israel Defense Forces... It 
is a historic shift that is a 
consequence of the politi- 
cal failure of secular 
nationalists and the Left." 

Callinicos views Hezbollah and the Iranian regime 
as bourgeois nationalists. He claims, "it is of the 
essence of bourgeois nationalists that, when imperial- 
ism prevents them from building their own indepen- 
dent capitalist state, they may lead struggles against 
it, but they are striving to carve out a place for them- 
selves within the existing system, not to overthrow it." 

This means that sooner or later the Islamists will 
come to terms with imperialism, just like Nasser, 
Gandhi and Mandela. According to Callinicos, anti- 
imperialist nationalism is the ideology of an actual or 
aspirant capitalist class that finds the way to its own 
independent state blocked by imperialism and there- 
fore mobilizes the masses to break down this obstacle. 
However, the situation today is very different from how 
Callinicos describes it. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST ROLE? 

The ultra-nationalism of Ayatollah Khomeini was 
very different from the bourgeois nationalism of Dr. 
Mohammad Mossadegh, whose government was over- 
thrown by the CIA in 1953. Constitutionally, the leader- 
ship of the Islamic Republic’s Supreme Leader (vali-e 
faghih) is defined as the head of the Islamic revolution, 
and the Revolutionary Guards are described as the 
army of this revolution. But there are different views 
among Islamic thinkers and even among Islamic fun- 
damentalisms over these matters. 

Islamic movements (religious and/or ethnic ultra- 
conservative) do play an important role in the regional 
political arena. They have more weight than secular- 
ists and leftists in resistance struggles against the U.S 
imperialist assault, which is a result of the political 
defeats suffered by secular nationalist, socialist and 
communist movements. Yet today’s Islamic movements 
have serious internal defects. Iran’s fundamentalists 
cannot and will not mobilize revolutionary social forces 
in a movement against imperialism. If there are illu- 
sions in parts of the Middle East about the role of a 
future Islamic government, there are no such illusions 
among the Iranian people. 

In Iran we are seeing a new wave of protests and 
struggles by workers, students, women and the 
oppressed nations, ethnic groups and religious minori- 
ties. These protests against the ruling power are for 
freedom, democracy and equality. Akbar Ganji, an 
Iranian political prisoner who a few months ago was 
released from prison and recently came to the U.S., 
stated in a speech at Northwestern University that if 
there were democratic elections in all countries of the 
Middle East, Islamic factions would win almost all of 
them except in Iran. I fully agree. 

After Israel’s war in Lebanon, we need a broad inter- 
national consensus for a two-state solution for Israel 
and Palestine, which has been blocked by the U.S. 
Israel, and many Arab regimes as well as the Iranian 
government for the last 30 years. 

ABSENCE OF SECULARISTS, LEFT 

One thing is certain: In the battle between Islamic 
fundamentalists and U.S and Israeli imperialism, pro- 
gressive movements will pay the price if the Left and 
those who are for freedom do not recognize the dangers 
of these counter-revolutionary forces. The Islamic 
regime of Iran tries to mobilize movements on the basis 
of an anti-Western ideology opposed to U.S. and Israeli 
imperialism. The Islamic regime tries to mobilize these 
movements for their own benefit. 


We need to establish a third alternative against war 
between these two forces of imperialism and funda- 
mentalism. We need to oppose the reactionary Islamic 
fundamentalists, the Islamic rulers, the reactionary 
Israeli regime, and U.S. intervention in the Middle 
East. We are for a two-state solution between Israel 
and Palestine. We need to welcome dialogue among 
Muslims and Jews who oppose fundamentalism. . 

At the same time, we need to know what kinds of 
movements are in the Middle East. Four groups stand 
out: 1) nationalist movements of the oppressed nations 
and ethnic groups (Arabs, Baluchi and Azari in Iran, 
Turkman in Iraq and Iran, Kurds in Turkey, Iraq, 
Syria, and Iran); 2) secular anti-dictatorial and democ- 
ratic movements for freedom and equality (with grow- 
ing roots among women, students, intellectuals, reli- 
gious minorities; 3) anti-capitalist movements fighting 
against neo-liberal policies, with an expanding social 
base among urban and rural working people; 4) Islam- 
ic funda- 
mentalist 
movements. 

Not all 
Islamic fun- 
damental- 
ists are the 
same. 
Hezbollah is 
reactionary, 
but it is not 
the same as 
the Iranian 
regime, and 
Sh 'ia funda- 
mentalists 
are not the 
same as the 
Sunni A1 
Qaeda. It is 
vital for us 
to pay 

attention to these differences in formulating principles. 

The regime in Iran would like nothing more than to 
own the Palestinian issue, because with it they think 
they can unite all Moslems. Palestinian secular organi- 
zations like the PLO are losing influence among the 
Palestinian masses and have been replaced by Islamic 
fundamentalist movements such as Hamas or Hezbol- 
lah. These two groups are reactionary, but they are also 
different than A1 Qaeda. 

Hamas and Hezbollah have mass support rooted in 

Roe v. Wade... v. 'Roe* 

Norma McCorvey was the plaintiff in Roe vs. Wade 
because she had been unable to get an abortion for her 
third pregnancy at age 21. She told her story in her 
first autobiography, / Am Roe , written with Andy 
Meisler. She described herself as a 
"rough, simple woman" who had 
addictions, anger, and trouble dealing 
with people. She was made a 
spokesperson for the pro-choice move- 
ment and given a job at an abortion 
clinic. 

Her second autobiography, Won by 
Love, which supposedly provides an 
insider’s view of feminism and the 
abortion "industry," describes her con- 
version to anti-choice fundamental- 
ism. It becomes clear that the well- 
written commentary oil the need for 
abortion rights in her first book was 
written by Meisler because her second 
book depicts grotesque inaccuracies 
about abortion clinics. 

We are expected to believe in blood 
on walls, sleazy barefoot doctors, and 
fetuses "stacked like cordwood." Abor- 
tion clinic staffers are depicted as 
using drugs and alcohol to deal with 
the supposed horror of what they are 
doing, as well as giving cocaine to 
patients. 

Patients are described as impulsive, 
over-emotional women who would 
benefit from a 24-hour waiting period so that they can 
think about anti-abortion propaganda. During a time 
when clinics are forced to close due to ridiculous legal 
restrictions, McCorvey tells us that the clinics have 
fewer restrictions than veterinary clinics. Abortion 
providers and catfighting feminists are depicted as not 
caring about the safety of abortion. 

Most shocking of all is McCorvey’s explanation of the 
purpose of our fight for abortion rights, not for control 
over our own bodies and the course of our lives and not 
to sometimes save our lives or our health, but for peo- 
ple to have "less taxes," "pursue their careers with 
abandon," and "live together and break up without the 
worry of who gets saddled with custody." She describes 
herself as the former "enemy of children" and thinks 
that we want a "quiet world" with no children. 

Even though this book was written several years 
ago, it is still relevant. That’s because Operation Save 
America and other anti-choice groups trot out McCor- 
vey to give speeches at rallies and events. The main- 
stream media take what she says at face value, so it’s 
important for us to kpow the facts. 

— Adele 


the everyday activity of local communities of poor 
Arabs. A1 Qaeda does not have such a base. Hamas and 
Hezbollah are not defined by being strictly anti-U.S, as 
is A1 Qaeda. Hassan Fadlallah, Hezbollah’s spiritual 
leader, condemned the September 11 attacks as un- 
Islamic, refusing to call the hijackers "martyrs." He 
maintained that they committed suicide while murder- 
ing innocents (both are forbidden by Islam). 

Yet the U.S. added Hezbollah to its terrorist list in 
2004. Why? Because in that year Iran sent Hezbollah 
12,000 rockets. The conflict between the U.S and Iran 
is mainly for power. Under Bush, U.S. policy on terror- 
ism is similar to A1 Qaeda’s jihad. Both sides believe 
that they are fighting a global war. This is different 
than Hezbollah and Hamas, whose missions are specif- 
ic and localized. 

WHOSE DEMOCRACY? 

Same Islamic thinkers, like Reza Aslan, author of No 
God but God, claims that the experience of colonialism 
in the 18th and 19th centuries forced the entire Mus- 
lim community to reconsider the role of faith in modern 
society. Some Muslims pushed for the creation of an 
indigenous Islamic enlightenment and sought to devel- 
op Islamic alternatives to the Western secular notion of 
democracy. Others advocated a separation from West- 
ern cultural ideas and voted for complete "Islamiza- 
tion" of society. 

Today there is a battle between Islam and democra- 
cy, between fundamentalism and Islamic reformation. 
There is a clash between those Muslims who try to rec- 
oncile their religious values with the realities of the 
modem world and those who reject the modern world. 
In Iraq, attacks between Moslems have caused more 
casualties than attacks against the occupying U.S 
Army. 

The radical Islamists have tried to create a lan- 
guage, a religious language, to describe the objective 
world. The human being becomes a slave of God and 
the religious imam. Ayatollah Khomeini conveyed the 
notion that to unite the objective world with the subjec- 
tive human world, we need the mediation of the state, 
an Islamic state. These radical Islamists are part of the 
capitalist era and they seek money and power. They are 
also corrupt. There is no question that they are capital- 
ist. 

The Left in the Middle East today is starting to lose 
its identity. In the past progressive forces were crippled 
by left Stalinist ideology. Now in the absence of an 
alternative, the Left is shrinking. Most former Iranian 
socialist activists today are for the free market econo- 
my and have become social democrats while rejecting 
Marxism. It is no wonder that they are uncritically 
supporting Akbar Ganji. 

Even though we cannot deny Ganji’s courage in 
struggling against the Iranian Islamic regime, we need 
also to oppose Ganji’s idea that a free market economy 
and open democracy are inseparable. Yet those who are 
for socialism need to do better than just only reject Mr. 
Ganji. In order to oppose religious fundamentalism and 
imperialism and struggle for new human society, we 
need to have a humanist alternative, starting with an 
alternative to capitalism. 

— Ali Reza 

McKibben's ecologism 
sticks with system 

MEMPHIS, TENN , — The growing awareness of the crisis 
posed by global warming was reflected here in recent 
events such as special screenings of A1 Gore’s movie An 
Inconvenient Truth and a lecture by environmentalist 
Bill McKibben, author of The End of Nature. Over 200 
came to the lecture, which began with a description of 
some of the latest scientific findings showing that the 
catastrophic effects of climate change are likely worse 
than thought and can deepen abruptly, and the time to 
act is short. 

Both the lecture and the movie evoked alarm, which 
environmentalists are trying to turn into organizing, 
including a growing student movement around climate 
change that McKibben promoted. At the same time, we 
are faced with how puny undertakings like the Kyoto 
Protocol are compared to how huge the problem is. 
Already in 1995 McKibben had pointed out that tech- 
nological and legal changes are not enough. Nothing 
less than a change in "civilization’s basic momentum" 
would suffice. 

But his conception of the needed fundamental change 
in social relations was so limited that he ended up pos- 
ing the basic problem as an ideology of "hyper-individu- 
alism," and the solution as building community, for 
which he saw local economy as crucial, such as farmers’ 
markets vs. supermarkets. Left untouched in McK- 
ibben’s vision, as well as in Gore’s proposal for taxing 
carbon emissions, is the capitalist nature of this society. 
How can civilization’s momentum be sufficiently altered 
without touching capitalism’s basic momentum of ever- 
increasing production for production’s sake? 

Activists generally agree that Gore’s movie is a great 
way to get the word out. For this movement to be able 
to attack global warming on a global scale, we need to 
challenge the ideology implicit in both Gore’s and 
Mcibben’s work — not "hyper-individualism," but "there 
is no alternative to capitalism." 

—Franklin Dmitryev 



Destruction in Lebanon after the Israeli invasion in August. 
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Israel lobby and the massacres in Gaza 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weerth 

On Nov. 7, the Israeli military took advantage of the 
fact that the world media was focused on the U.S. elec- 
tions to commit one of its dirtiest deeds. As it has done 

Nicaragua elections 

FSLN leader Daniel Ortega, president of Nicaragua 
from 1985 to 1990, won the Nov. 5 presidential election 
with slightly more than 38% of the vote. He assumes 
power Jan. 10. The rightist Eduardo Montealegre of 
the Alianza Liberal Nicaraguense, favored by the U.S., 
came in second with 29%. Montealegre promised conti- 
nuity with the Enrique Bolanos administration, also 
supported by the U.S., which has done nothing but 
worsen Nicaragua's poverty in the past five years, due 
in no small part to the Central American Free Trade 
Agreement (CAFTA). 

The country's elite was unable to unite behind a sin- 
gle candidate which, along with the recent change to 
the electoral law designed by Ortega that allows victo- 
ry with only 35% of the vote, enabled Ortega to win. 

Oliver North was in Nicaragua in October to try to 
bolster Montealegre's case, and the U.S. ambassador 
Paul Trivelli warned of sanctions if Ortega won. The 
Bush administration was furious that Hugo Chavez 
was "meddling" in another country's elections when he 
came out in favor of Ortega and sold fuel and fertilizer 
earlier this year to Nicaragua at reduced rates. Mon- 
tealegre's campaign made every effort to scare people 
into believing that Ortega would take the country back 
to the days of the civil war. That war, created by Rea- 
gan and North, "meddlers" who created the Contra 
army, cost the tiny country some 30,000 lives. 

Ortega insists he is no Marxist and poses no threat 
to CAFTA, free trade, and private property. He means 
it. He speaks now only in general terms about aiding 
the poor, much as any politician in an impoverished 
nation does. His latest unconscionable about-face came 
in the weeks before the election when he bowed down 
to the'Catholic Church and supported the legislature's 
total ban On abortions. For the past century legal abor- 
tion was possible only if three doctors certified that the 
mother's life was at risk. That meager protection has 
now been jettisoned by the Church in alliance with 
Ortega, who in the 1980s supported abortion rights. 

Authoritarian Russia 

Russia under Vladimir Putin continues its slide 
toward authoritarianism. In October, the prominent 
journalist Anna Politkovskaya was assassinated. A 
reporter for Novaya Gazeta, Politkovskaya was the 
only journalist who regularly reported from Chechnya 
on the Russian occupation. At the time of her death, 
Politkovskaya was about to publish an article about 
the forced confessions and murders that form part of 
what Putin calls his "war on terror." 

Although hundreds attended Politkovskaya’s funer- 
al, the mood was somber. Like other independent intel- 
lectuals and activists, Politkovskaya had been receiv- 
ing death threats on reactionary nationalist internet 
sites. The government also harasses critics, as in the 
arrests last July of many of those traveling to a confer- 
ence on "The Other Russia" held on the eve of the G-8 
Summit in Moscow. 

Violent attacks on ethnic minorities have escalated 
as well. In September a pogrom took place in the town 
of Kondopoga, in the Karelia district. After a fight in a 
bar between ethnic Russians and immigrants from the 
Caucasus in which two Russians died, Russian mobs 
gathered, ordering all "blacks" to leave town within 24 
hours. Violent rioting then commenced, in which young 
neo-Nazis from out of the area also participated. Police 
waited three days to intervene. 


so many times since June, it sent shells into a populat- 
ed area of Beit Hanun on the Gaza Strip. This time, it 
killed 18 Palestinian civilians, six of them children and 
eight of them women. The stated reason was to 
respond to a rocket from somewhere in the area that 
had landed harmlessly in Israel. 

Since June 25, when militants from the fundamen- 
talist Hamas movement captured an Israeli soldier, 
Israel has engaged in the collective punishment of 
Gaza, itself a war crime. Some 350 Palestinians have 
been killed, 70 of them in a single week during Novem- 
ber. During the same period, rockets fired by Palestin- 
ian militants have killed five Israelis. For this reason, 
the UN Security Council considered a resolution con- 
demning Israel’s^ "disproportionate" use of force, but 
the U.S. predictably vetoed it. 

The totally uncritical support that the U.S. gives to 
Israel has led to some new debates since the publica- 
tion last March of an essay, "The Israel Lobby and U.S. 
Foreign Policy," by conservatives John Mearsheimer 


and Stephen Walt. Some leftist intellectuals have sup- 
ported their critique. 

But as a detailed analysis by William X in the auton- 
omist World War 4 Report shows, although it may be 
true that its leaders misperceive U.S. imperial inter- 
ests, the Mearsheimer-Walt thesis amounts to "the 
unlikely position of a client state seizing control of 
imperial policy" <http://ww4report.com/node/2709>. 
(Michael Moore’s Fahrenheit 9/11 propagates similar 
distortions but casts its blame on the Saudi Ara- 
bian rather than the Israel lobby.) 

William X continued: "The unlikely proposition of a 
client state seizing control of imperial policy is taken 
as a fait accompli. The possibility, does not even seem 
to have occurred to them that U.S. elites— even if in a 
counter-productive strategic blunder — have perceived 
a convergence of U.S. imperial and Israeli national 
interests at this juncture or perceived a unique useful- 
ness of Israel as a regional proxy. Maintaining a 
regional proxy (which implies a more nuanced rela- 
tionship than that between the imperial center and 
outright puppets, such as the Cold War military dicta- 
torships of Central America) means granting a certain 
degree of access to imperial power and decision-mak- 
ing. It does not mean a surrender of power and deci- 
sion-making. 

"Even in cases where the privileged clients have 
nowhere near the degree of access to power that 
Israel's ideological agents have been granted in the 
current administration, this error has often been evi- 
denced, U.S. policy on Cuba has remained essentially 
unchanged through both Democratic and Republican 


administrations since 1959. The all-too-conventional 
wisdom holds that this is due to the voting power of the 
exile establishment in Miami and that establishment 
is itself encouraged to nourish the illusion of determi- 
nant influence. But the notorious Cuban American 
National Foundation has only won its degree of access 
to Washington power in the context of official concerns 
about the spread of the revolutionary contagion 
throughout Latin America, undermining U.S. hegemo- 
ny over the western hemisphere. The Miami establish- 
ment has proven its usefulness in providing a political 
support base for counter-revolutionary intrigues and a 
pool of terrorists which the CIA has tapped not only 
against Fidel Castro's regime but also against revolu- 
tionary Nicaragua in the 1980s. The notion that deci- 
sions of global strategic import are made to appease 
sectors of the domestic electorate is an illusion which 
those sectors are allowed to cultivate to ensure their 
loyalty and usefulness as proxies." 


International Ttade 
Union Confederation 

On Nov. 1, the International Trade Union Confeder- 
ation (ITUC) was founded in Vienna, an event utterly 
ignored by U.S. media. With 168 million members, the 
ITUC results from the merger of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICTFU) with sev- 
eral other international and national union groupings. 
Among the latter are the Christian-oriented World 
Confederation of Labor (WCL) and France’s left-lean- 
ing General Confederation of Labor (CGT). One major 
union confederation, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), originally based in the former Soviet 
bloc and now quite reduced in size, has opted not to 
merge with the ITUC. 

To be sure, the ITUC was formed in a top-down man- 
ner by labor bureaucrats without any serious discus- 
sion among rank-and-file workers. It also takes at best 
a social democratic stance. As a Brazilian labor leader 
stated, the ITUC "does not really stand up for workers, 
especially in developing countries, against capital." 

Nonetheless, the ITUC is a step forward in that it 
proposes to unite labor on a global level against an 
increasingly globalized capitalism. In a nod to the anti- 
globalization movement, the ITUC’s Emilio Gabaglio 
said it would strive to "make trade unionism the most 
important NGG on the planet." ITUC President 
Sharbn Burrow has called for a "global day of action" 
on the part of international labor. 



Israel's shelling of Gaza, Nov. 7, left 18 Palestinians dead, as well as many injured and maimed. 


: NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES — 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A' Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in, 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Mandat-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselvesi and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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